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THE DISCOVERY OF AN ETRUSCAN BOOK, 


BY PROFESSOR SAYCE, 


Tuere are certain minds over which un- 
solved provlems exercise a strong fascina- 
tion, and it is not wonderful, therefore, 
that the decipherment of the Etruscan in- 
scriptions has been attacked time after 
time in our restless century. Each fresh 
worker in the field believes that he has at 
last discovered the key to these mysterious 
texts, unmindful of the ill-suecess of his 
predecessors and of the lesson which it 
teaches. 

That the Etruscan language should have 
remained so long undeciphered seems, in- 
deed, a slur on the philclogical science of 
our age. But the fault has not lain with 
philological science or its professors, The 
materials have been wanting for a solu- 
tion of the problem. It is true that about 
three thousand inscriptions have been dis- 
covered, but with a few exceptions they 
consist of little more than proper names, 
Apart from the famous ‘‘ Cippus Peru- 
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sinus,’’ a monument discovered at Perugia, 
which contains forty-six lines of text, they 
are merely the shortest of short memorials 
of the dead. The Etruscan epitaph did 
not indulge in pious wishes or a descrip- 
tion of the virtues of the deceased. 
Nevertheless the persistent labor of gen- 
erations of scholars has not been alto- 
gether in vain. With the help of some 
bilingual (Latin and Etruscan) inscriptions 
about twenty words and grammatical forms 
have been made out with certainty, while 
a couple of dice found at Vulci have given 
us the names of the first six numerals, 
What we thus know of the Etruscan lan- 
guage places it in a category by itself. 
ivery attempt to compare it with the 
known languages of the world, whether 
ancient or modern, has been a failure, 
Words like k/an, ‘* son ;’’ sekh, “* daugh- 
ter ;”? puia, ** wife ;’’ and avil, ‘* year’’ 


have been sought in vain in other tongues. 
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So far as we know at present, the language 
of Etruria was a waif of an otherwise ex- 
tinct family of speech. 

This of itself would explain the inability 
of modern scholars to interpret the Etrus- 
ean texts. The Etruscan alphabet can be 
read with as much ease as the alphabet of 
Rome ; the words of a text are usually 
divided from one another by means of 
points, and vet the meaning of these words 
cannot be fixed. Like the geologist who 
comes to a “‘ fault’? in the strata he is ex- 
amining, so in Etruscan the philologist 
finds a linguistic ‘* fault’’—a language 
which refuses to be compared with any 
other that is known to him. 

A discovery lately made by Professor 
Krall, of Vienna, has removed the first 
difficulty which stands in our way. It 
can no longer be said that it is impossible 
to decipher the Etruscan language because 
the materials for doing so are insufficient. 
Three fourths of an ancient Etruscan book, 
written on linen, has been discovered ; 
and discovered, moreover, in the most un- 
likely of places—the coflin of an Egyptian 
mummy. 

The mummy was brought from Egypt 
some forty years ago by an Austrian trav- 
eller, and deposited after his death in the 
Museum of Agram. When unrolled it 
was found that the linen bands which were 
wrapped round it were covered with writ- 
ten characters. They were examined in 
1867 by Brugsch Pasha, who imagined 
them to be Ethiopic ; and in 1877 by Sir 
Richard Burton, who suspected that they 
were Nabathean! It was reserved for 
Professor Krall to point out that the char- 
acters were the well-known letters of the 
Etruscan alphabet, and that the words 
they embodied occurred in the inscrip- 
tions of Etruria. 

Professor Krall’s discovery was made at 
the beginning of 1891. Since then he 
has been occupied in transcribing the text, 
portions of which are difficult to read, and 
in determining the order in which the 
fragments should be arranged. The result 
of his work has now been published by 
the Imperial Academy of Vienna.* [lis 
memoir is an exhaustive account of the dis- 
covery, and contains a transliteration of 
the text, as well as photographs of the 
linen wrappings, together with the report 





* Die Etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer 
National-Museums. 1892. 
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of; experts on the condition of the linen 
and the character of the ink. Part of the 
memoir is devoted to the removal of any 
doubts that may be felt as to the genuine. 
ness of the newly discovered book, 

The text originally contained twelve col- 
umns, the greater part of which have been 
preserved, More than two hundred lines of 
it remain, including the last paragraph of 
the work, It was divided into sections or 
chapters, distinguished from one another 
by spaces, and the single words are sepatat- 
ed by means of points, 

It is clear that it cannot be long before 
the problem of Etruscan decipherment is 
solved. <A large proportion of the words 
which occur in the newly-discovered book 
are met with in the inscriptions, more es- 
pecially in the ‘*‘ Cippus Perusinus,’’ and 
the frequency with which the same phrases 
and words are repeated, shows that the 
text must be of a ritualistic nature. In- 
deed, this is indicated not only by the oc- 
currence of the names of certain Etruscan 
divinities, but also by that of a word which 
is already known to signify a ‘* ghost’ 
or ‘‘spirit,’? and of another word, a 
lengthened form of which appears in a 
bilingual inscription as the cquivalent of 
the Latin ‘* haruspex.”’ 

We may conclude, therefore, that in the 
newly-found fragment of Etruscan litera- 
ture we have one of those semi-religious, 
semi-magical works for which Etruria was 
celebrated. Etrmia was the home of 
augury and divination, and it was from 
Ztrnria that Rome derived its pseudo-sci- 
ence of omens, and its pretension to read 
the future in the flashes of the lightning 
or the entrails of a victim. The great 
Etruscan work on divination was, we are 
told, contained in twelve books, the reput- 
ed author of which was the culture-god 
Tages, the offspring of the ploughed earth, 
It may be that in the book whose frag- 
ments have been so unexpectedly discov- 
ered in the wrappings of an Egyptian 
mummy, we have before us one of these 
lost books, 

At all events, it would seem that the 
inscribed wrappings were folded round 
the mummy not without a purpose. The 
Egyptians buried with their dead chapters 
from an ancient ritual, the recitation of 
which by the spirit of the departed ensured 
him a safe passage through the lower 
world. The references in the Etruscan 
book to the hinthu, or ‘‘ ghost,’’ go to 
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show that the Etruscans also possessed a 
similar work, and that in Egypt they fol- 
lowed the Egyptian custom in burying it 
with the dead. 

However that may be, the fact that the 
book was written on linen has a special in- 
terest for students of Roman antiquity. 
We Jearn from Livy that the ancient books 
of religion and augury which were pre- 
served in the Temple of Moneta, there to 
be consulted in moments of danger and 
difliculty, were similarly inscribed on 
linen. What these ‘libri lintei’’ were 
like we now know; though the Roman 
books perished centuries ago, a specimen 
of the Etruscan originals, of which the 
Roman books were but copies, has been 
preserved to us by the friendly soil of 
Egypt. 

The mummy around which the linen 
was wrapped was that of a woman, and 
the gilding of the face and shoulders 
proves it to belong to the Greek or Roman 
period. As Etruscan was still read and 
spoken in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing how an Etruscan book could have 
found its way to Egypt at a time when 
Etruria and Egypt alike formed part of a 
single empire, 

The decipherment of the Etruscan lan- 
guage may appear at first sight to have but 
little bearing on the general knowledge of 
mankind. To recover the relics of a lost 
language, or to interpret the fragments of 
a superstitious ritual, may seem little more 
than the satisfaction of a philologist’s curi- 
osity. Such, however, is not the case. 
Etruria played an important part ip mould- 
ing the early destinies of Rome, and in 
forming: the character of the Roman race, 
Etruscan kings once ruled at Rome, and 
its religion was permeated by Etruscan 
beliefs. The development of the Roman 
character was largely due to the religious 
influences which were derived from the 
Etruscan ritual. The outward ceremonies 
of religion entered so completely into the 
conduct of political affairs, that we should 
hardly be going too far if we affirmed that 
without Etruria, Roman histery would 
have been very different from that which 
it actually was. It was from Etruria that 


the augur and the haruspex came, and the 
augur and haruspex were hardly less 
powerful than the consul or the general in 
war. 

Who can tell to what extent Etruscan 
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ideas influenced the culture of ancient 
Rome, and through Rome the culture of 
our own davs? If we are ever to know, 
it must be through the discovery and de- 
cipherment of the lost literature of the 
Etruscan haruspices. Then only shall we 
be able to say what exactly were the Etrus- 
can elements in Roman religion and civ- 
ilization, who were the deities that Rome 
borrowed from Etruria, what were the 
rites and ceremonies of Roman religion 
which had an Etruscan origin, and what 
portions of the Latiu language were taken 
from an Etruscan source. 

Art, unfortunately, gives us but little 
help in answering these questions, The 
soil of ancient Etruria is covered with 
tombs which have yielded us numberless 
examples of Etruscan art, and enabled us 
to trace it in all its branches through sev- 
eral centuries of growth. In the Museum 
of Bologua we may see copies of the paint- 
ings with which the walls of the Etruscan 
tombs were adorned, some of them repre- 
senting scenes of daily life, as well as 
objects of necessity or luxury of every 
kind, from the bronze statue to the articles 
of a lady’s toilet. But with few excep- 
tions the art is wholly exotic. It has been 
borrowed, like the Etruscan alphabet, 
from abroad, though modified in Etruria, 
and to a certain extent adapted as it were 
to Etrusean ideas. 

The most original portion of Etruscan 
art is its early bronze work. Whoever 
has once seen the tall, lank, ungainly 
bronze figures which represent Etruscan 
warriors of the sixth century before our 
era will not easily forget them, But even 
these figures have been inspired by Greek 
models. It is only the rude workmanship 
and form which are of native manufac- 
ture. 

In fact the Etruscans may be regarded 
as the Japanese of antiquity. They were 
intensely imitative, though with all their 
love of imitation they preserved a strong 
individuality of their own. The hideous 
demons who pursue the dead with ham- 
mers of stone or iror, the buskins with 
upturned toes like those worn by the fig- 
ures of Hittite art, are so many signs that 
the artist remained Etruscan even while 
endeavoring to imitate most faithfully the 
products of Greek genius. 

We can follow the art of Etruria through 
three stages of growth. The golden treas- 
ure of the so-called Regulini-Galassi tomb 
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at Cervetri, the ancient Cere, takes us 
back to days when Pheenician or Car- 
thaginian influence was strong in Italy. 
The combined Egyptian and Babylonian 
patterns so dear to the Pheenician artist 
found a home in the heart of Etruria. 
But the Oriental influence felt in Etruria 
was equally felt at the time in the Greek 
world, and it is consequently difficult to 
determine how much of it was derived by 
the Etruscan artist directly from the Phe- 
nician or Carthaginian, how much through 
the intervention of the Greek. The pretty 
cornelian scarabs characteristic of Etruria 
are really Greek imitations of the Egyp- 
tian symbol of the universe. 

What we may term the Oriental period 
of Etruscan art was of no long duratioti. 
It was succeeded by the period of Greek 
influence. Legend told how. Demaratos 
of Corinth fled to Etruria with Greek pot- 
ters and a Greek painter, and how he thus 
introduced into his adopted country the 
elements of Greek culture. Whether or 
not there is any truth in the story 
the fact remains that Etruria passed _per- 
manently under the influence of Greek 
art. Its pottery is Greek ; its bronze- 
work is Greek ; its painting is Greek ; 
its statuary—such as it was—is Greek ; 
and with the painted figures on the vases 
came the letters of the Greek alphabet. 
At first Etruscan art maintained its native 
mannerism, and in some cases, as, for ex- 
ample, the black ‘** bucchero’’ pottery of 
Chinusi and elsewhere, its native mode of 
manufacture ; but as time went on the 
foreign influence grew ever stronger, until 
at last Etruscan art became nothing more 
than a provincial reproduction of the art 
of Greece. This is the third and last 
stage in its development, or perhaps we 
ought rather to say its downward course 
of imitativeness. 

Whether or not future excavation will 
reveal to us an age when the Etruscan art- 
ist had not yet gone to the foreigner for 
the models of his work, it is impossible to 
tell. The excavations in the neighbor- 
hood of Bologna have brought to light 
certain tombs which may be of Etruscan 
origin, and which exhibit artistic designs 
that remind us, however distantly, of that 
of Mykenz. Indeed, a series of bronze 
buckets and bands of wooden cists has 
been discovered, which are encircled with 
curious rows of figures, and form a bridge 

between prehistoric Italy and the moun- 
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tainous region of the Tyrol.* It is even 
possible to trace a continuous line of pre- 
historic art from Northern Italy to the val- 
leys of the Save and the Danube, and 
from thence perhaps to the northern shores 
of Asia Minor. But archeological science 
is as yet only at the beginning of its dis- 
coveries in this region of Europe, and con- 
sequently cannot speak except in doubtful 
tones. 

Our way would be clearer if we could 
be sure that Etruscan merchants took part 
in the amber trade carried on between the 
Baltic and the Adriatic seas in prehistoric 
days. Dr. Schliemann found beads of Bal- 
tic amber at Mykenz, and an amber bead 
was discovered last summer on the site of 
Lachish in southern Palestine along with 
objects which belong to the close of the 
eighteenth Egyptian dynasty (B.c. 1400), 
But we do not know at present when the 
Etruscans entered Italy, or from what part 
of the world they migrated. It is true 
that a people called Tursha are mentioned 
on the Egyptian monuments as taking part 
with Sardinians, Teukrians, and other 
populations of the coastlands of ‘ the 
north,’’ ina naval invasion of Egypt about 
B.c. 1200. But the identification of the 
Tursha with the Tyrsenians or Tyrrhenians 
of Italy is questionable, and it is equally 
questionable whether the Etruscans and 
the Tyrrhenians were one and the same, 
At all events we are told by Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos that the proper name of the 
Etruscans was Rasena. 

The classical world was divided on the 
subject of the original home of the Etrus- 
cans, and the old dispute is still continued 
by modein scholars. On the one side it 
is maintained that they were a northern 
people who descended into Italy from the 
mountains of the Tyrol, and in whom we 
may see the bronze-age inhabitants of the 
Swiss and Austrian lakes. Etruscan monu- 
ments have been found in the Tyrol, and 
Mommsen appeals to the fact that the 
great cities of ancient Etruria were built 
inland as a proof that the Etruscans could 
not have reached Italy by sea. On the 
other hand the prevalent view among the 





* Copies will be found in Oberziner’s J Reli, 
Rome, 1883, plates V. sgqg. The ‘‘ Euganean”’ 
and other inscriptions of Northern Italy are 
given in Pauli’s Inschriften nordetruskischen 
Alphabets, Leipzig, 1885, one of the ablest and 
most successful essays at decipherment ever 
made. 
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antiquarians of the classical world was 
that they came from Asia Minor, Lydia, 
more especizlly, having been their primi- 
tive seat. This is also the view which 
seems to have gained most acceptance 
among the ethnologists of to-day, chiefly 
in consequence of a discovery made seven 
years ago by two French scholars in the 
island of Lemnos, Here a sepulebral 
monument was found, on which the head 
and spear of a warrior were engraved to- 
yether with two inscriptions. The inscrip- 
tions proved to be Etruscan, though some 
of the words presented slightly different 
forms from those we have been accustomed 
to meet with in the inscriptions of Etruria 
proper. It has accordingly been assumed 
that the monument testifies to the exist- 
ence of an Etruscan-speaking population 
in Lemnos in early days, and thus to the 
presence of an Etruscan people in A’gean 
lands. The conclusion, however, does not 
necessarily follow, since the tombstone 
might have been raised to the memory 
of some Etiuscan pirate who had made 
his way to the Aigean Sea. But it must 
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be allowed that the dialectic character of 
the words of the inscription is in favor 
of the theory which regards it as really 
the memorial of an Etruscan colony.* 

Whether we shall ever know with cer- 
tainty the original home of the Etruscan 
race is for the future to decide. Discov- 
eries follow so rapidly one upon the other 
nowadays that the question may already 
be on the point of being answered. Who 
could have dreamed a few years ago that 
an Etruscan inscription would be brought 
to light in an island of the Atgean, or that 
one of the sacred books of Etruria would 
now be in our hands, written on linen by 
a scribe to whom Etruscan was a living 
tongue? We know now at, any rate what 
the ‘‘ linen books’’ looked like which 
formed the religious literature of primi- 
tive Rome, and it cannot be long before 
the decipherment of the newly discovered 
text will reveal to us the nature of the 
sacred lore which exercised so profound 
an influence on the history of Rome, and 
through Rome upon the history of the 
world.— Fortnightly Review, 


THE MORAL TEACHING OF ZOLA, 


BY VERNON LEE, 


Genius can make its own terms. You 
cannot beat it down or do without, for it 
offers a possession which outweighs all 
damage or disadvantage : the expression 
of what mankind is beginning to feel, the 
formula of what mankind is beginning to 
think. So, despite all drawbacks, real and 
imaginary, Zola has had to be accepted. 
We may not enjoy and we may not ap- 
prove ; but unless we would forego much 
knowledge of contemporary thought and 
feeling, and much practical benefit in con- 
sequence, we are bound, mature and 
thoughtful men and women, to read and 
meditate his works, The present moment 
is very propitious, Zola is not merely en- 
throned ; he is beginning to be threatened 
with dethronement. We have long ago 
heard all the objections of the generation 
which he shocked and horrified ; we are 
now hearing all the objections of the gen- 
eration which Zola himself produced by 
the force of imitation or reaction. It is 
universally admitted that Zola’s books are 
full of horrors and indecencies, that the 





reading thereof must be attended with 
much disgust and perhaps some danger ; 
also, that they are not really scientific nor 
thoroughly realistic ; and we know how 
he stands to Rabelais, to Victor Hugo, and 
to Claude Bernard. All these points hav- 
ing been discussed and settled, we are 
therefore at liberty to ask ourselves, each 
reader for himself, by what thoughts or 
feelings Zola has enriched his contempora- 
ries ; since, as | have remarked, the fact 
of his having been accepted, drawbacks 
and all, proves that he must have offered. 
the world something it found worth pos- 
sessing. And here I may forestall, once 
for all, the objection which certain folk 
may be inclined to make ; and remark that 
I am speaking of the acceptance of Zola, 
not by the class of readers to whom hor- 





* For the inscription of Lemnos, see Bréal 
in the Bulletin de Correspondance Ilellénique, vol, 
x., 1886; Bugge, Der Ursprung der Etrusker, 
Christiania, 1886 ; and more especially Pauli, 
Eine vorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos, Leip- 
zig, 1886, 
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rors and indecencies are an allurement, 
since to them he required to offer nothing 
else ; but by such readers as face horrors 
and indecencies in a book only because 
they would hope for the courage to face 
them in reality. It is, therefore, with the 
view of studying Zola, neither as a thinker 
nor as an artist, nor of assigning him an 
approximate position in the abstract though 
arbitrary hierarchy of writers, that I wish 
to collect my impressions of his principal 
books. The thoughts which have come 
to me in this course of reading are con- 
nected rather with right and wrong than 
with ugly or beautiful, accurate or inac- 
curate ; and my desire is to suggest what 
moral lessons Zola may bring to his 
worthier readers, by showing what lessons 
he has conveyed to myself. 

I do not mean by this that I intend ex- 
amining the ethical theories of Zola, nor 
his own motives in writing what he has 
written. Zola, like every writer of very 
varied gifts, is also occasionally a moral- 
ist ; and his morality, where it appears, is 
of a sound and humdrum sort enough— 
the morality, precisely, of the very con- 
servative and rather conventional Latin 
races : certain items in the Decalogue are 
fully understood to be dead-letter ; but 
the Code, both the printed one of the 
Law Courts, and the unspoken one of So- 
ciety, is wholly acquiesced in, with the 
Code’s practical amendments about exten- 
uating circumstances. He appears also 
very often to have genuine sympathy 
—altogether different from the indifferent 
cynicism of Balzac and the affected 
indifference of Flaubert—with those 
who suffer, and those who sin as a 
result of suffering. One may, therefore, 
hope that certain horrible pages have cost 
him much more to write than they can 
cost us to read ; that parts of ‘* Germi- 
nal,’’ ‘‘ Nana,’’ *‘ La Terre,’’ and ‘‘ Pot 
Bouille’’ are due to the highest moral 
courage, the deepest pity, the strongest 
horror. Yet it may be that besides the 
tragedies and outrages described in his 
books, there remains a circumstance as 
tragic and as scandalous as any—namely, 
that all this is merely so much art for the 
sake of art, or, rather, skill for the sake 
of skill, addressed to readets who care 
only for artistic excellence or scientific 
novelty, to intellectual voluptuaries who 
seek obliviousness and interest, not in 
Decamerons or Marivaux’ novels, but in 
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the most tremendous pictures of pain, 
degradation, and injustice. 

Be this as it may, the morality which 
Zola practises as a writer can be only mat- 
ter for surmise, while the morality which 
he professes in his books is not novel 
enough to deserve discussion ; and the 
lesson derivable from his works has noth- 
ing to do with either. For the true moral 
teachings of a book are not necessarily 
those which the author has deliberately set 
forth, nor even those which he has unin- 
tentionally implied. They are the teach- 
ings inherent in the work because it is a 
great one ; they are the thoughts suggest- 
ed to the reader by every faithful repre- 
sentation of life, by every strong imagina- 
tive or emotional summing up of any of 
life’s realities, The moral pointed by the 
author may be worthless, through precon- 
ceived ideas or artistic scruples ; it may, 
very likely, show the author's shorteom- 
ings as much as the story it accompanies 
displays his particular merits. A novel 
may be, intentionally or unintentionally, a 
sermon ; but it is primarily a representa- 
tion of things scen, an expression of things 
felt. And it is as such that Zola’s work 
possesses a true ethical interest. It gives 
us knowledge of life by showing how life 
has impressed one peculiarly gifted mind ; 
and the peculiarities which this impression 
owes to the mind that receives it, increase, 
rather than diminish, its value as a human 
document. 

In the case of Zola this fact requires to 
be constantly remembered. Despite his 
own programme, and despite the amazing 
power of observation and analysis which 
would have secured the execution of that 
programme had his genius been less versa- 
tile and complex, Zola is the last novelist 
in the world from whom we should expect 
an objectively faithful picture of life. His 
vision is limited and peculiar. The indi- 
vidual case—that is to say, the only objec- 
tive reality—does not interest him ; and 
he has a response only for what is more or 
less tragic. Where there is nothing typi- 
cal, and where there is nothing fatal, Zola 
has neither eyes nor heart. He resembles 
to an extraordinary extent certain of our 
Elizabethan dramatists, Webster, Marston 
and Ford, the men who could see over 
Shakespeare’s shoulder only when he was 
looking at the black side of life. Like 
them, Zola is impressed solely by the 
tragic ; and, like them, he expresses part- 
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ly what he sees, and partly also what he’ 
fecls ; he paints the harrowing reality, but 
he paints also the nightmare which it pro- 
duces in him ; he is, what seems the most 
opposed to everything realistic, intensely 
dramatic, and, more than dramatic, lyric : 
the moment comes, in most of his works, 
when we learn what he has to show us no 
longer by the pictures which he is paint- 
ing, but by the gestures which he makes, 
the cries which he utters, by a whvule mar- 
vellous phantasmagoria of hyperbole, meta- 
phor, and allegory. In a book which is 
admitted by competent authorities to have 
been studied minutely from the life, in the 
marvellous novel of the colliery, ‘* Germi- 
nal,’’ there is as much fantastic eloquence 
as in the ‘‘ Travailleurs de la Mer,’’ and as 
many concatenations of catastrophe as in 
the great play of Ford. Things are per- 
petually undergoing transformations, the 
mining machinery metamorphosed into 
gurgoyle monsters of romantic rhetoric ; 
the elements forever feeling, loving, 1e- 
senting, avenging, taking up, like some 
huge orchestra, the theme left unfinished 
by the human actors, The surroundings 
of life are never for a moment themselves, 
passive, indifferent, as they are in reality. 
They pant and quiver and discourse much 
more than the men and women. The 
machine for shovelling men and women 
into the bowels of the earth, which looms 
forever, with its fantastic profile, on the 
horizon of ‘* Germinal,’’ has its counter- 
part in the engine of intoxication of the 
‘** Assommoir,’’ the distilling apparatus, 
with its creeping tubes and panting valves, 
which guards, a marvellous Python of 
metal, the entry of Zula’s most elaborately 
realistic and prosaic tragedy. There is 
also the locomotive in ‘‘ La Béte Hu- 
maine ;”’ but that, like the rest of this 
senselessly loathsome book, represents 
merely Zola’s great qualities run utterly 
to waste in a moment of bookmaking. 
And the earth, the fertile cornfield of La 
Beaucl, which is tilled by Agony and 
Crime, yoked like the black oxen of some 
frescoed triumph of Death—that ‘‘ Terre,”’ 
in the hideous novel named after it, does 
it not speak the solemn words of eternity 
and change, of renovation and purification, 
of the sure methods of Nature, which 
alone seem human speech in that cata- 
logue of foulness ? 

In the work of Zola, as in that of any 
other great poet in verse or prose, this 
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hyperbolic, metaphorical quality; these 
bursts of lyrism, are a sort of natural coun- 
terpoise to an excessive preoccupation with 
the typical, For there is a loss of poign- 
ancy proportionate almost to an author’s 
departure from individual fact, and this 
loss—as we see it, for instance, in Dos- 
toievsky’s ‘* Dead Heuse,” a book which 
contains far more horrible matter, and 
yet terrifies us infinitely less, than ‘‘ Germi- 
nal’*—this loss of objective emotional 
strength can be balanced only by the 
strongest subjective emotion: by those 
outbursts of pvetry which add the terror 
and pity of the author’s mind to the terror 
and pity inherent in the subject. Hence, 
in estimating the moral bearings of one of 
Zola’s novels we must not separate the 
mete facts from their oratorical setting ; 
but, on the contrary, submit to be acted 
upon by both ; we must remember that, 
despite all his realistic programme, the art 
of Zola is not simple realism but a most 
complex personal art, none of whose ele- 
ments should be considered separately, 
and into which there enters as much that 
is lyric, metaphorical, and allegorical, as 
into the art of another great realist,- 
Browning. To the reader who lets him- 
self go to these complex effects, there can 
be no question, in Zola’s novels, of exag- 
geration or one-sidedness : he will feel at 
once that what he is being shown does not 
exist in the sense of individual, literal 
fact ; that of course the world contains 
no such arrangements—or, in Whistlerian 
language, symphonies—in special kinds of 
misery and wickedness ; that good and 
evil are, on the contrary, scattered about 
with no sense of pattern and no intention 
of impressing ; but that from Zola’s elabo- 
rate arrangements we Jearn what sort of 
misery and wickedness the world con- 
tains, however much mixed up with hap- 
piness and goodness, And from Zola, 
therefore, we can learn what reality teaches 
in but a vague and muddled way, and the 
novel of individual facts in a manner far 
too limited and fragmentary : namely, the 
various sorts and systems of the woild’s 
tolerated evil. 

There is another peculiarity of Zola’s 
(for his unswerving pessimism and misan- 
thropy belong to his poetical, subjective 
method) which we are apt to account as a 
fault vitiating his teachings, but which 
really goes to increase his value as a moral 
teacher. This peculiarity is Zola’s preoc- 
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-cupation of the class, the crowd, the 
type ; and his corresponding indifference 
to the individual human being, who alone 
possesses an objective existence and real- 
ity. Zola’s personages lack individuality ; 
not in the ordinary sense of definite out- 
line and striking appearance, but in the 
much more subtle matter of those details 
of action and feeling which are different 
in every individual, and which make every 
individual unlike the mass in his detail, 
however like it in his general character- 
istics. But these differences are visible 
rather in the things where the mass does 
not prevail ; for the individual develops 
his peculiarities where he is isolated, where 
the other individuals are not all obliterat- 
ing and getting obliterated in the grind ; 
and Zola’s subject is precisely that giind 
of life in its various forms. Each of his 
books is the exhibition of some of those 
vast mechanisms which the tyranny of the 
‘* line of least resistance’’ has forced upon 
mankind, or, rather, has made mankind 
into. I am not speaking merely of the 
shop, the mine, the railway, the Govern- 
ment administration, those actual inven- 
tions for uniting certain activities and 
eliminating others. There are also those 
non-official, invisible hicrarchies and regi- 
ments, into which community of greed— 
greed of money, pleasure, comfort, vani- 
ties—forces all weaker individualities ; 
breaking them to their drill and their ser- 
vices, despoiling them of all independent 
activity. For the struggle for life is an 
extremely regularized thing, and it has 
that minimizing of energy employed which 
comes with everything mechanical, whether 
devised by man or shaped by circum- 
stance. Studying mankind in these great 
machines for levelling it, it is natural that 
Zola loses sight of individual differences : 
we give importance to that part of fuel 
which makes the mechanism act, and over- 
look what, with reference to the particular 
machine, goes as mere waste. With the 
exception of the particular genius, or mad- 
man, or monster of the book, all the 
human beings whom Zola shows are but 
mediocre creatures, lacking all strength or 
newness. Only, there is the good sort of 
mediocrity which Zola shows solely as the 
victim of the bad; and there are advan- 
tages derivable from this levelling of indi- 
viduals, without which it could never have 
come about. For offices, shops, mines, 
workshops, political parties, social institu- 
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also straighten and keep clean : they mean 
lack of initiative, cowardice, vanity, hy- 
pocrisy, dead-letter and bad measure ; but 
they mean, also, and probably to a far 
greater extent, self-restraint, effort, pa- 
tience, resignation, and ideal. But these 
advantages Zola does not allow you to see ; 
and probably, in his tragic fury at the 
cruel deterioration due to the social grind, 
he does not himself see. His books con- 
tain, for instance, ‘‘ La Terre,’ ‘* Au 
Bonheur des Dames,’’ and ‘* L’Argent’’ 
—magnificent appreciations of the advan- 
tages which modern methods of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and finance will bring, 
despite all temporary evi's. But except a 
rematk of the doctor in ‘* Pot Bouille’’ 
to the priest lamenting over his female 
penitents—to wit, that they are ‘‘ toutes 
malades ou mal élevées’’—I can remem- 
ber no similar prophecy that the heait of 
man, like his crops, machines, and econom- 
ic arrangements, will ever become more 
satisfactory. Therefore, as I have said, 
we must seek in Zola for information con- 
cerning only the miseries of the world ; 
but such information, however one-sided, 
we are all of us bound to look for. 

There has been an immense amount of 
controversy as to whether or not ‘‘ La 
Terre’’ is an abominable calumny upon 
the French peasantry, as well as being the 
most hideous masterpiece that has ever 
dirtied a human pen. The chief character 
is obviously a born criminal, what Lom- 
broso and his school would call a moral 
idiot ; and, as such, his feelings and doings 
must be deducted from the frightful bill 
brought against the normal peasant, 
Moreover, much of the matchless hideous- 
ness of this book is due to the extreme de- 
tail and insistence which give certain 
actions and habits an importance which, 
statistically, for instance, they would not 
have. But while heartily hoping that this 
may be a libel, and that the French peas- 
ant may prove less filthy than the French 
novelist ; while also dissuading my read- 
ers from paying for perhaps false knowl- 
edge the price of a hideous nightmare such 
as ‘* La Terre” left with myself ; I wish 
to be fair to Zola, and toremind his critics 
that Balzac had implied everything that 
Zola has said. I am alluding to the very 
curious novel called ‘‘ Les Paysans,’’ one 
of Balzac’s most elaborate stndies—indeed, 
one might say a mere collection of notes 
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taken from life ; and more particulatly to 
a passage which might be the summing 
up, in Balzac’s polite attorney’s style, of 
all the nameless abominations of ‘‘ La 
Terre.”? Balzac’s book is clean: he is 
satisfied with indicating the worse results 
of what he calmly describes as the social 
functions of the agricultural class ; and 
his indignation rises only at the sight of 
the inconvenience and disgust which these 
rural habits must cause to people who can 
afford soap and morality. Zola, on the 
contrary, puts our fingers into the sore, our 
noses into the stench, and, what Balzac 
would never have done, our hearts also, 
for awhile, into these repulsive creatures’ 
breasts. For Zola makes us feel the 
human nature which we share with these 
poor, horrible wretches; he makes us 
understand their surrounding influences 
and their temptations. He says—This 
were-wolf, this obscene satyr, look at it— 
it is a man, or might have been one. We 
are not, after all, much surprised at the 
manners and morals of animals, nor gieat- 
ly shocked when they diverge from our 
own standard ; and what is there in the 
surroundings and business of these grand- 
sons of serfs, in the food given to their 
thoughts—that should put them much 
above other useful though unclean ani- 
mals ? 

‘¢The nature of their social functions” 
-—I am quoting Balzac’s matter-of-fact ex- 
planation of his own statement that a per- 
Jectly upright and moral man is an excep- 
tion in the agricultural class—‘‘ the na- 
ture of their social functions forces the 
peasantry to live a purely material life 
which approximates to the savage condi- 
tion. . . .”’? That isa decorous statement 
of the subject of ‘*‘ La Terre.’? And de- 
corous as it is, it might yet suffice, for 
readers whose nerves cannot stand the 
strain of Zola’s horrors, as introduction to 
ceitain sociological studies and reflections 
of which there is great need in our days of 
semi-socialist nostrums—to wit, what 
amount of use the various dead-letters of 
civilization can be—subsidized religion and 
education foremost—which the leisured 
classes have foisted upon people whose so- 
cial functions necessitate what Balzac calls 
an approach to the savage condition ? 

It is in such visions—frightful often as 
any of Dante’s—of the various bolge of 
the social hell, that lies the thought- 
compelling worth of Zola; circles where 
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what the inhabitants of Paradise or Purga- 
tory call Sin is not merely punished, as in 
the medixval dolorous city, but manufac- 
tured. Of these visions the most terrible 
is entitled ‘‘ Germinal ;?? and the most 
disheartening and afflicting, ‘‘ L’Assom- 
moir,’’ 

Without any hyperbole, and in a sense 
inapplicable to any other book which oc- 
curs to my memory, I have lived through 
‘* Germinal,’’ rather than read it. Lived 
in very real, dull, numbing, crushing suf- 
fering ; not merely seeing that terrible 
colliers’ village of Northern France, but 
moving with the pecple, following in and 
out of the bare cottages, among the refuse 
heaps, along the black roads, into the pot- 
houses and down into the mine ; perceiv- 
ing, in a remote yet real manner, like one 
under a partial narcotic, the cold, the 
dripping, black, stifling damp, the bent 
backs and choked breathing—much as if 
I had been there, lived through it all hun- 
dreds of years ago and felt it all revive in 
that description. The strangest perhaps 
is that one experiences no sense of un- 
familiarity in finding one’s self among the 
dramatis persone of ‘* Germinal :’’ their 
miserable lives, their filthy habits and foul 
language do not beat one back with a 
shock of surprise. These people remain 
human beings, wonderfully akin to our- 
selves, with power of reasoning, of loving 
and sacrificing like the highest among us, 
while living the lives of savages and ani- 
mals. They are not a race apart like 
South Sea Islanders, whose morality is 
much the same, nor like our own proxi- 
mate ancestors ; they are not, like the 
people in ‘‘ La Terre,’’ creatures in whom 
we expect some difference of structure, a 
Jonger or shorter skull. They have par- 
ticipated in certain effects of modern 
civilization, have become more nervous 
and more susceptible of suffering. They 
are, in fact, like ourselves, had we been 
steeped in the blackness and filth of the 
mine, given no interests save sufficiency of 
food, no pastimes save lechery and drunk- 
enness. In the sense of this fact lies the 
tragedy of this book—the tragedy into 
which obscenity enters as but one among 
many terrible elements ; the filthy lives of 
these poor people affecting us like the 
violences of Elizabethan villains or the 
crime of Franccsco Cenci, as but one of 
the outrages, the various modes of horror, 
to which, like the victims in Marston’s and 
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Webster’s grisly plays, this mass of human 
souls is condemned by implacable fate. 

The book is written, so far as I judge, 
with no socialist or anarchist sympathies, 
and the utter emptiness of the various 
Utopias, Bakunin’s as well as Marx’s, 
forms one of the most tragic elements in 
the book, as it does in the reality. There 
is no terror or pity so great as that of the 
struggle of these doomed creatures with 
their destiny ; of the hopeless and fatal 
way in whic these poor folks are gradu- 
ally, unconsciously, through no one’s fault, 
hounded out of their moderation, made 
ferocious and bloodthirsty, turned from 
sufferers into criminals ; and all to end in 
what ?—in their being worse off than be- 
fore. Besides the usual lesson of Zola’s 
books, this novel brings home also a spe- 
cial one: how patient, how gentle, how 
courageous (for patience and gentleness 
combined mean courage) must we well- 
fed, enlightened people become if we wish 
our dealings with those who are suffering 
from lack of food and leisure, to be some- 
thing more equitable than virtual mas- 
sacre : for chance has made them into 
savages ; and us, if we choose, into civil- 
ized beings. 

‘* L’Assommoir’’ is no longer the vi- 
sion, to resume the Dantesque simile, of 
the lurid circle where hunger and weariness 
turn men and women into swine and 
wolves. It deals with another division of 
hell—externally the gray Parisian street 
we have all seen, with its trodden-in black- 
ness before the coal shop, its many-colored 
gutter- water, its chiffonier’s heap, and, as 
sole splendor, its eating-house window— 
where a generation of gluttons, tipplers, 
and good fellows who amuse themselves, 
is preparing, in densest moral darkness, a 
race of paupers, prostitutes, and criminals. 
This marvellous study of the gradual 
degradation of a family of respectable and 
well-to-do artisans is not really, as the 
title implies, the novel of Drink. Drunk- 
enness merely gives the finishing blow in 
a work of general slow destruction, accom- 
plished by a number of bad habits and 
small vices, which arise out of emptiness 
and idleness of life. I employ the word 
idleness deliberately. For while these peo- 
ple’s hands are busy, even in their most 
industrious moments, their minds ‘are in 
stagnation and rottenness. Besides pro- 
viding for their own and their family’s 
food and housing, which these skilled arti- 
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sans do without exhausting fatigue, they 
have absolutely no interest in life ; and 
there atise in the empty place nothing but 
base appetites and unkind, baser vanities 
and curiosities, The English workman, 
we are told, drinks because he eats badly ; 
cook his food properly, and he will grow 
sober. This may be true of England ; 
but it is evidently not true of France. The 
food of these Parisian working folk és well 
cooked, and they take to drinking if any- 
thing as a consequence of eating too well, 
For the bottle comes as a natural sequel to 
those marvellous gormandizings, long or 
short, foreseen for days, remembered for 
months, which are the high pleasures, the 
pride, and the dream of Zola’s ouvriers ; 
the bottle comes with the sloth, the car- 
nality of such utter living for the body. 
A gourmand dinner, a soft bed, a warm 
room, laziness, lust, loafing ; the bottle 
first, of choicer wine than needful, and 
the prune & l'eau de vie, the pettit verre 
afterward, as accompaniment to the de- 
bauch of idle, unrestrained, worthless jab- 
ber, so that one scarcely knows whether 
the getelade is the immoderate eating and 
drinking, or the immoderate, senseless, 
filthy talk. Nothing above this. The 
church is gone to only for the display of 
brides’ finery or smart communion veils ; 
the newspaper picked up only for its low 
jests or personal gossip ; we never hear of 
music, the theatre, or reading. No priest, 
no secular teacher, no sympathizing person 
from the more enlightened classes ever ap- 
pears on the horizon. Never a word of 
God, clean living, mercy, endeavor—not 
even of Heaven or Hell; a strange con- 
trast, these well-off artisans of a great city, 
with the poor, ignorant moujiks of Tol- 
stoy, round whom the love of Christ seems 
to form an aureole, words of love and 
peace falling from their lips like flowers. 
Nothing of all that here. No notions of 
right and wrong applied to others, even 
where they exist for one’s self ; no repug- 
nance for the vicious, no moral pride— 
nay, no personal pride save in money, 
clothes, and food, Not even hatred any 
more than Joyal kindness ; for the cruel, 
eynical words of her old friends against 
poor Gervaise, the pleased amusement at 
her gradual dishonor, are but the counter- 
part of her own easy acceptance of the 
woman she had beaten and outraged (and 
that frightful fight between the two laun- 
dresses merely amuses the bystanders), of 
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the man who had deserted and robbed her, 
back into her innermost intimacy, read- 
mitted dully, without forgiveness, fear, or 
disgust. It is this swinishness of mind, 
this utter promiscuity of heart and imagi- 
nation, stifling all good feeling, all de- 
corum, gratitude, or kindness, which is 
summed up in that monstrous hyperbolic 
invention of Zola’s, where he makes the 
besotted Gervaise, partly drunk and partly 
crazy, mimic her husband’s delirium tre- 
mens for the amusement of the neighbors ; 
and these respectable, sober neighbors, 
once the friends of the couple, pay her in 
drink for this parody of the dying man, 
For although there is kindness among 
these folk, soft-heartedness as toward stray 
dogs and starving cats, it is never such as 
may be counted upon to prevent an out- 
burst of amusement at the sight of suffer- 
ing. There is no solidarity, no decorum 
of reciprocal good or bad offices, making 
them into consistent friends or consistent 
enemies. All is haphazard ; the one spy- 
ing the filth of the other, a horrible catch- 
who-can of curiosity and vileness, in which 
the most distinct and consistent feeling, 
apart from the lazy lusts of the body and 
the lazy lust for scandal, is the envious de- 
sire to provoke by superior expenditure 
the envy of others, the triumph of seeing 
the ill-contained rage of the guests invited 
to an expensive dinner. 

I have alluded to the lesson derivable 
from Zola’s novels, It is, I think, the 
lesson of the constant tendency to mini- 
mize the good results of anything —of vir- 
tue, knowledge, courage, civilization, where 
any one of them exists—due to man’s 
abominable slackness ; to so many of us 
being born, through our parents’ fault ; 
bred through the fault of selfishness em- 
bodied in institutions, or become, through 
lack of ideas and ideal, less fit for the 
work of even this low world than is re- 
quired or taken for granted. The peas- 
antry and those who work in arduous 
trades are unable to become real human 
beings because, for all the pretence of 
schooling, religion, and political rights, 
there is a dead wall of want and weariness 
between them and humanizing influences ; 
the artisans, because they are still too near 
bodily misery to value anything save bodily 
advantages ; and the middle and upper 
classes finally, because they allow artificial 
wants, sensual pleasures, vanity and covet- 
ousness, to turn what civilization they pos- 
sess into dead-letter. 
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This, of course, does not represent the 
real state of the world’s affairs ; for, if it 
did, there would be no world remaining, 
and the peasants of ‘‘ La Terre,’’ the 
miners of ‘‘ Germinal,’’ the artisans of 
‘*L’Assommoir,” and the bourgeoisie of 
Zola’s other novels would long since have 
died out in a handful of hospital inmates, 
maniacs, and homicidal savages; nay, 
they would never have existed at all if all 
previous generations had resembled them- 
selves. But what Zola, with his tragic one- 
sidedness, magnifies into death to all prog- 
ress, or indeed to atl existence, plays a 
very important part in the world as that 
which makes progress slow and arduous, 
and existence, in many cases, intolerable, 
though tolerated. The subject of Zola’s 
study is the great mass of human shoddy, 
whether it exist as whole individualities 
which have been born or become unfit, or 
as the rubbishy parts of individualities 
composed for the rest of solid qualities ; 
human shoddy, which keeps giving way 
and tearing with every movement of the 
social machine ; for, little as that de- 
mands, it yet requires something less bad. 
The human material which is good—nay, 
that which is just barely up to work—is 
rarely shown to us by Zola. But what 
Zola does show is quite as deserving of our 
attention ; for it is this rubbishy portion 
of mankind, rubbishy natures, ideas, 
ideals, habits, and institutions, rubbishy 
wholes and rubbishy parts, rubbish in our 
neighbors and in ourselves, which causes 
so much tearing and so little progress in 
the Penelope’s web forever stretched upon 
Time’s whirring loom. 

This fact is partially disguised as Jong 
as Zola displays to us only the lower 
classes, where poverty, ignorance, and 
pressure from above destroy a portion of 
the fit as well as of the unfit; and the 
original value of the individual can with 
difficulty be extracted from the confusion 
of hostile circumstances to which he or his 
woithier self succumbs. The case be- 
comes much clearer when Zola has to deal 
with the bourgeoisie, the class which suffers 
no pressure from without; and all 
crushing of betier things in whose midst 
is therefore the sign of its own moral in- 
competence. This moral incompetence— 
this inferiority of the well-to-do mass to 
the ideals and institutions forced upon it 
by superior individuals, manifests itself in 
a perpetual using of false weights and 
measures in things moral. These hypo- 
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crites, more frequently unconscious than 
conscious, are always giving the minimum 
of thought, of sympathy, of self-restraint 
and effort ; they believe in the necessity 
of all these things because their comfort 
requires them from others. This compli- 
cated and naif system of reciprocal false 
weights and measures is the subject of 
most of Zola’s studies of the well-to-do 
classes ; and it constitutes the whole of 
the very dreary and repulsive, but exceed- 
ingly important, book entitled ‘‘ Pot 
Bouille.’? These people are all of them 
trying to impress their neighbors with the 
idea that they are much richer, more in- 
dependent, and more important than they 
are ; hoping to obtain real wealth, inde- 
pendence, and importance by the show of 
fictitious, exactly as the speculators in 
**L’Argent’’ hope to sell their shares 
high by pretending to have already sold 
them. Hence all the degradation of hid- 
den parsimony for the sake of outward 
ostentation, fine clothes and parties to 
cover bankruptcy, debts made in order to 
obtain credit ; all those tricks which, al- 
thongh laughed at on discovery, are yet 
considered pardonable—nay, commendable 
—on the pait of affectionate parents or 
aspiring married couples. Moreover, these 
people of the respectable lot are pursued 
by the fear of their neighbors becoming 
no better than themselves : they lie, cheat, 
and commit adultery all round, but they 
are alive to the inconvenience of such 
habits on the part of others ; so they ex- 
claim with sincerest indignation against 
licentiousness and deceit. They are the 
people who are forever shifting their moral 
responsibility on to others, and who want 
to enjoy the good results of morality which 
shall cost them nothing. They do each 
other and themselves a deal of mischief ; 
but, what is more important, they do mis- 
chief also to the classes below and the gen- 
erations to come. Their thoughtlessness, 
luxury, and vanity constitute a large part 
of the fatality oppressing the ill-paid, mis- 
governed, mistaught thousands who work 
with their hands; and their sensuality, 
their sloth and hypocrisy, prepare a breed 
more weak and vicious than them- 
selves—children to whom apply the doc- 
tor’s words in ‘‘ Pot Bouille :’’ “‘ Tous 
malades ou mal élevés,’’ 

Isa book immoral because it would help 
to demoralize those who should read it in 
an immoral spirit? Is the majority of 
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those who are likely to take up Zola’s 
greatest novel more capable of imitating 
its heroes and heroines than of understand- 
ing its moral bearing? Perhaps. Yet it 
remains certain that for those who desire 
to know weakness and folly and filth, in 
order to combat or merely avoid them, 
** Nana’’ must be the most efficacious of 
all Zola’s books, For in it he has shown 
vice as vice—not with more detail or hor- 
ror, but in its independence and simplicity, 
as something requiring neither wickedness, 
nor madness, nor monstrosity, though 
leading to them all ; vice infinitely more 
mischievous than crime, because requiring 
for its existence mere egoism—egoism 
which in its turn means_ insufficient 
thought, insufficent sympathy, insufficient 
strength, thinness of nature, flaccidity, 
moral and intellectual anemia. Such ego- 
ism may be in the individual or in the so- 
ciety, the selfishness of the one reacting 
on that of the other, practice debasing 
principle, principle debasing practice ; but 
it need never be more than mere egoism. 
The strange quality of ‘‘ Nana,”’ its differ- 
ence from Zola’s other novels, depends 
largely on its containing nobody who is 
constitutionally wicked ; most of these 
wretches are doing nothing of which they 
would be ashamed, or for which mankind, 
as distinguished from mankind’s dead-let- 
ter codes, could possibly reprehend them ; 
and for this very reason they are able to 
accomplish an incalculable amount of evil. 
The men are the men, just as honest as 
we insist upon having them, with whom 
we all rub shoulders ; the women, but for 
one item of conduct (for which, as Nana 
herself religiously remarks, they will of 
course go to hell), are not more villainous 
than the majority of their undamned sis- 
ters ; and they have, all of them, their 
share of good qualities — intelligence, 
honor, courage on the men’s side ; ten- 
derness and forgiveness on that of the 
women, Indeed when, later on, some of 
these folk pass on to vice which fills us 
with horror, to dishonesty which we pun- 
ish with prison or club disgrace, it is 
rather we who have suddenly become cen- 
sorious, than they who have suddenly 
‘turned wicked. The woild’s morality has 
suddenly waked up and cried out, So far 
and no further ; but the world’s morality 
ought to have been awake and have said 
it long before, for the tolerated evil has 
been quite as mischievous as the intoler- 
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able. Nana herself is the embodiment of 
the thinness of nature, the insipidity, vul- 
garity, weakness, which is the rough mate- 
ria! of all vice. She is to the last bonne 
fille, protesting with perfect truthfulness 
that she would not hurt a fly, that she 
only wants to amuse herself, to have a 
good time; and she cannot understand 
why the world will insist on being made 
wretched by her doings. There is a won- 
derful scene, one of Zola's allegoric tab- 
leaux vivants, in which, while the maid is 
washing out of the carpet the traces of 
one lover’s attempted suicide, and his 
mother reproaching Nana with having 
pushed her other son to embezzle his regi- 
mental money, the great courtesan bursts 
into tears and complains to a third lover 
of the astonishing injustice and unkind- 
ness of the world : ‘* Voyons chéri, est-ce 
ma faute? Si tu é@tais la justice, est-ce 
que tu me condamnerais, . . . Dans tout 
ca, je suis la plus malheureuse. On vient 
faire ses bétises chez movi, on me cause de 
la peine, on me traite comme une coquine.”’ 
Only to have a good time ; to have new 
loves when the old ones grow stale, new 
luxuries when the old ones become tame, 
new sensations when the old are worn out ; 
new dresses, houses, furniture, equipages, 
jew ls, when the old ones have ceased to 
make people gape ; that is, in reality, the 
extent of Nana’s wickedness, of the wicked- 
ness of vice. If all this cannot be obtained 
without deceit, prostitution, and bringing 
people to death, disease, and shame—nay, 
if it even lead to perversion for its newness 
and destruction for its excitement—there 
is at bottom only that apparently harmless 
desire to have a good time. For those 
who look only at the good time they are 
secking, naturally do not see the bad time 
they are preparing for others. But as to 
wishing to hurt others! Heaven forbid ! 
That would be crime ; this is only vice. 
Zola has seized the secret of the strength 
and terribleness of vice—the fact that it is 
not a rebellion against the moral code, but 
a taking advantage of that code’s slack- 
ness. Nana herself is not in the least 
Satanic, not even in the least an enemy of 
Society. She maintains a stock of high 
principles, indulges in maternal love, sen- 
timental devotion, and enjoys thinking 
herself thoroughly bonne fille. Respect- 
ability, embodied in a reformed courtesan 
whom she sees at the church-door sur- 
rounded by widows and orphans, fills her 
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with awe and longing. Only—and in this 
only lies the origin of all vice—only her 
high principles, her maternal and senti- 
mental love, her wish to be good, her as- 
piration after respectability, are all put 
aside whenever there is a chance of a new 
present, a new amusement, a new excite- 
ment, the possibility of having something 
she wants. Psychological science is teach- 
ing us nowadays that we have most of us 
an inheritance of some evil possibility, of 
moral weakness, of mental malady, which 
becomes manifest as soon as we cease to 
control our likings and dislikings, as we 
cease to select what shall and what shall 
not have the upper hand in our nature. 
Thus, if races of kings have often been 
races of evildoers or imbeciles, it is not 
that their blood has been worse than that 
of their subjects—has it not been the blood 
most often of heroes and saints ?—but be- 
cause circumstances have not restrained, 
controlled its evil tendencies, and devel- 
oped and united its good ones. Similar- 
ly, the creatures—Nanas and their votaries 
—who have taken advantage of the moral 
slackness of our world, must run the risk 
of a similar tendency to further degrada- 
tion: the fact of giving way to sen- 
suality, covetousness, vanity, and insta- 
bility, makes noble feelings rarer, dimin- 
ishes self-control, and tends to adulter- 
ate even kindliness and affection with ad- 
inixture of self-satisfaction and base excite- 
ment. Nana extracts debasing pleasure 
from her maltreatment by one of her 
lovers, from her sentimental forgiving of 
his brutality, and her maudlin self.com- 
miseration. She thinks only of what the 
police may do when the wretched little 
Georges commits suicide, and she revels in 
high falutin and sickly curiosity by the 
hideous deathbed of her favorite minion. 
Then also Nana—and Nana is in fact an 
allegorical as much as an individual woman 
—grtadually extends her self-indulgence 
(not accompanied by shades of Swinburn- 
ian empresses, but, as she comfortably be- 
lievcs, of real ladies, of femmes du monde) 
to regions not usually included by those 
who seek merely a good time: sane and 
without bad intentions, she enters the 
happy hunting-grounds of monomania and 
crime. She begins also by being merely 
excessively covetous; then, very soon, 
furiously consuming, she reaps without 
sowing, takes without giving, borrows 
without returning ; till she becomes un- 
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consciously, and at last consciously and 
deliberately, destructive. ‘‘ She could not 
see anything which cost a lot of money 
without wanting to have it ; and surround. 
ed herself with a litter of flowers, of pre- 
cious knicknacks, enjoying her caprices 
of half an hour just in proportion as they 
were expensive. She could never keep any- 
thing. Everything withered, got broken 
and soiled in her little white fingers ; her 
passage was matked by a trail of nameless 
breakages, of tatters and dirty rags.’’ No 
thought, of course, of the privations which 
wastefulness represents; no respect for 
things or feelings ; no possibility of pro- 
jecting the thoughts and sympathies be- 
yond the mcment and its pleasures ; a con- 
stant narrowing down of the individual to 
its own self, its sensations, its to-day, its 
this minute. Then comes destruction for 
its own sake. Having accidentally broken 
one of her New Year’s Day presents, Nana 
sets to breaking all the others, She sud- 
denly discoveis that there is a new amuse- 
ment to be had, a sort of second chapter 
to covctousness : ‘* A light kindled in her 
expressionless eyes, a little pucker of the 
lips displayed her white teeth, When every 
one of the things was in bits, she slapped 
the table with her outspread hands, flushed 
and again overcome with laughter ; and 
she lisped in a naughty child’s tones: 
‘Fini! N’a plus, n’a plus!’ ” 

Here crime begins ; and here, so far as 
moral or immoral evolution goes, there is 
therefore an end of Nana and vice ; for 
Nana and vice do nothing for which they 
cannot find an excuse, and for which, de- 
spite its hypocrisy, the world is not per- 
fectly willing to excuse them. 

The great smashing bout is reserved for 
a few individuals whom Society censures, 
shuns, or imprisons ; but that performance 
had been preceded, as we saw, by an im- 
mense amount of unintentional, purely in- 
cidental wasting and spoiling of valuable 
objects. And the votaries of Nana—men 
useful in other capacities, and while in 
Nana’s house enjoying themselves in a 
manner authorized by Society, smiled at 
by their neighbors, and practised by the 
very best people—the votaries of Nana, like 
Nana herself, mark their passage through 
the world by a “‘ trail of nameless break- 
ages, of tatters and filthy rags,’’ their 


children’s diseased bodies, their own de- 
filed and mangled souls. 
The vice which Nana embodies is un- 
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doubtedly the one which can spread the 
most mischief, because it tells more than 
any other upon the very material of which 
body and soul are made. But we must 
beware of thinking that it is the only, or 
perhaps even the principal one which is 
making the present miserable and the fu- 
ture gloomy. In a dozen ways are re- 
spectable people wasting the things most 
valuable and most wanted — wealth, 
strength and intellect, care and time and 
thought ; robbing the world of all they 
might have been, 

‘** L’Argent’’ is the great prose poem 
of one sort of respectable vice, the vice 
seeking pleasure in wealth apart from 
wealth’s uses, in tisk apart from risk’s 
fruitfulness. ‘* Au Bonheur des Dames’’ 
is the study of another sort of immorality, 
more permitted even than that of ‘* Nana,”’ 
since no one so much as pretends to object 
to it. The great shop in which wom-, 
en accounted as honest spend much of 
their existence and more of their thoughts, 
gives the allegory of cavetousness in its 
various forms: covetousness due some- 
times to vanity, sometimes to wasteful- 
ness ; covetousness which is sometimes 
the mere passion for possession, sometimes 
the desire for a bargain—oftenest, per- 
haps, the half-conscious mania for out- 
shining one’s neighbors ; the vice which 
is tolerated and encouraged as peculiarly 
feminine, and which supplies, as a fact, 
the other half to the vice symbolized in 
**Nana.”” For even in other sects than 
those of ‘* Nana,’’ in unions apparently 
legitimated and sanctified by Society and 
Religion, is it not the covetousness of the 
woman which comes halfway to meet the 
profligacy of the man? It is on this 
feminine vice that the hero of the ‘‘ Bon- 
heur des Dames’’ trades, even as ‘* Nana’’ 
trades on its masculine counterpart. To 
awaken, to maintain, to increase it, this 
man of genius is forever devising new 
dodges and inventing new marvellous 
temptations, The real economy in pro- 
duction and distribution, the economy in 
time and trouble obtained by the centraliza- 
tion of all possible wares, is the legitimate, 
but by no means the chief, reason of the 
great shopman’s success. He holds his 
clientesses, not by a benefit, but by a 
temptation ; by their folly and weakness, 
not by their wisdom. As usual, Zola has 
typified, turned into allegory almost, the 
mischief done by the ‘* Bonheur des 
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Dames :’’? one woman develops a buying 


mania which ruins her family ; another 
ends by stealing some of the much-con- 
templated wares ; while a third gets her 
nerves out of order as an effect of feverish 
covetousness, It is a rhetorical way of 
bringing the lesson home to the imagina- 
tion, But the mischief, the degradation is 
really shown in the humdrum conversa- 
tions between the sane and respectable 
women of the book, going over and over 
again the contents of the great shop in 
which they spend so much of their day, 
enlarging on the delights of its novelties 
and bargains in a manner which corre- 
sponds, subject for subject, to the way in 
which the men meanwhile, in the other 
novel, are discussing the attractions of 
Nana and her tribe. 

The masculine vice of ‘* Nana,’’ the 
feminine one of the ‘* Bonheur des 
Daines,’’ each with its waste of things 
material, its soiling of things spiritual, 
suffice in their union to produce the mean- 
ness and hypccrisy of ‘‘ Pot Bouille,’’ 
the rapacity and avidity for excitement of 
‘* TL’ Argent.’’ Vicicus men and women, 
however tolerated their vice, must be, to 
the exact extent of their Jowness of stand. 
ard and slackness of fibre, bad fathers and 
mothers of families, and bad citizens. 
Zola would show us how inevitably they 
are the accomplices and victims of the 
political corruption, big and small, of his 
Rougons, father and son; how they ex- 
plain a national calamity, such as he has 
painted in the ‘*‘ Debacle ;’’ a social hor- 
ror like the one of ‘‘ Germinal.’’ For 
the silk purse cannot be made of the sow’s 
ear ; that requisite for mankind’s happi- 
ness which we designate as morality, that 
extension of human happiness which we 
call progress, can find only obstacles in 
people who are weak and narrow to the 
extent of seeking solely their own indi- 
vidual and immediate pleasure, Such men 
and women have organized, unconsciously, 
and merely by following the line of least 
resistance, a network ot tolerated mischief 
which ramifies throughout life and life’s 
various circumstances ; a gigantic spider’s 
web of lust, greed, vanity, and sloth, of 
all the active and passive modes of indulg- 
ing self while disregarding others ; and 
into this is fatally caught every inferior 
one of us, every inferior portion of our- 








selves. This network of commonplace 
evil, this spiritual hell, which honeycombs 
our life with its intricate circles, is what 
Zola has made us see and feel in his terri- 
ble set of novels, 

Would it have been possible to do as 
much at aless expense of evil suggestion 
and loathsome detail? Theoretically, 
doubtless ; such a man as Tolstoy—the 
Tolstoy of the ‘* Kreutzer Sonata’’—might 
have done it had he tried. But the fact 
that no one has done it leads one to think 
that practically a certain obtuseness and 
recklessness could alone have confronted 
such a task ; and that the advantages of 
Zola’s brutal power of vision, of his im- 
aginative and passionate impressiveness, 
could not have been bought at a lesser 
price. 

Ts that price too high? We should 
not, perhaps, bargain too hard with genius, 
any more than with the other forces of 
Nature which bring good and evil together, 
beyond our wisdom to calculate. As in 
all similar cases, good will be brought to 
the strong and evil to the, weak. Such 
books as ‘* Nana,*’ ‘‘ Germinal,’’? and 
‘*Pot Bouille,’’ putting aside ‘* La 
Terre,’’ must contain for an immense 
number of readers a large amount of bad 
example and bad emotion: they are full 
of moral miasma. But is not life full of 
the same? Not to those, perhaps, who 
know life only on the surface ; and not to 
those who, seeing more than the surface, 
would never be vividly impressed by its 
ugly sides : to such as these Zola may do 
harm without doing good. But to those 
who could not fail to learn elsewhere than 
in Zola’s novels many of the things with 
which they deal, to the only men and 
women who can be really just and helpful 
to their fellow-creatures, these books can 
do were little harm and may do very much 
good, 

For it is well to be shown as a vast sys- 
tem what one’s individual experience can 
show only in fragments. It is well to be 
forced to think on cause and effect while 
being made to feel other folk’s woes ; and 
still more to feel them as really living, 
while one is wondering on their cause and 
effect. It is salutary to be horrified and 
sickened when the horror and the sicken- 
ing make one look around, pause, and Ye- 
flect.— Contemporary Review. 
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AMULETS. 


BY DR. ROBERT MUNRO. 


A Few years ago the Marquis of Bute 
presented to the National Museum of 
Scotland some portions of the osseous re- 
mains of a human body, which were taken 
out of an ancient sepulchral cist, near 
Mountstuart House, on the Island of Bute. 
Along with these bones were found an urn, 
decorated with linear, zigzag, and the so- 
called herring-bone patterns ; a necklace 
made of jet beads and plates, the latter 
being also ornamented with punctured 
dots, linearly arranged so as to enclose 
angular spaces ; and a small piece of thin 
bronze of an indeterminate character— 
all of which justify the opinion that the 
interment took place in the early Bronze 
Age. According to Dr. Beddoe and other 
competent authorities who examined these 
bones, their owner was a young woman, 
whose wisdom teeth had not yet appeared 
when she was summoned to quit this life. 

The remarkable and special point in this 
‘* find’’ which has attracted my attention, 
is a cup-shaped hollow on the left side of 
the frontal bone, and having in its centre 
a small perforation. This singular-look- 
ing concavity is situated immediately above 
the temporal fossa, and its anterior margin 
is exactly one inch above the outer angle 
of the orbit. Its exterior edge, which 
measures about an inch in diameter, is 
slightly raised above the normal surface of 
the surrounding bone, thus presenting the 
appearance of an everted lip. This latter 
feature is particularly noteworthy, because 
it is undoubtedly the result of a pathologi- 
cal process which could only take place in 
the living body. The actual perforation 
takes the form of a bluntly defined trian- 
gle, bounded by thin edges, and its great- 
est diameter does not exceed a quarter of 
an inch. From a careful study of these 
facts, together with the knowledge that 
many similar examples had been observed 
in various parts of Europe, I had no hesi- 
tation in coming to the conclusion that this 
perforation had been intentionally per- 
formed on the living subject ; that the 
subject survived the operation, possibly 
for many years; and that the operation 
had been performed by the laborious 
process of scraping the bone with a sharp 


piece of flint until a complete perforation 
of the skull had been effected. But, 
however correct these inferences may be, 
the evidence of asingle example—the only 
one to my knowledge hitherto recorded 
within the British Isles—is inadequate to 
prove the wider generalization which it is 
my object in this communication to sub- 
stantiate, viz, that trepanning the human 
skull for therapeutic purposes was not an 
uncommon surgical operation among the 
neolithic inhabitants of Europe long prior 
to the introduction among them of the 
metals from which the implements, so es- 
sential to the modern surgeon, are now 
made. Such a generalization can only be 
based on a large number of instances 
widely distributed both in space and time. 
Happily the materials for the successful 
advocacy of this proposition, especially as 
regards France, are already at hand, so 
that it only remains for me to associate 
this British example of trepanning with 
analogous discoveries elsewhere in Europe. 

The successive steps in the remarkable 
series of inductive sequences, which, as 
the sequel will show, have culminated in 
the above curious generalization, furnish 
us with a most admirable illustration of 
the methods by which the science of pre- 
historic archeology has attained its present 
distinction, The starting-point of the 
investigation dates back to an incident 
that occurred at the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held in 
August, 1873, at Lyon. Dr. Pruniéres, 
a physician of the town of Marvejols 
(Lozére), already well known for his re- 
searches among the dolmens in his neigh- 
borhood, exhibited at the anthropological 
section of that meeting an oval piece of 
bone, two inches long by one and a half 
broad, artificially made from the parietal 
bone of a human skull. The two surfaces 
of this ‘* rondelle’’ were natural, but its 
surrounding margin was bevelled at the 
expense of the upper surface and worked 
with care along its entire perimeter. It 
yas found by Dr. Pruniéres inside a 
haman skull which he had taken from cne 
of the neighboring dolmens. This skull 
had a large lateral aperture about the size 
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of a man’s hand, and its interior was filled 
with earth. It was while removing this 
earth through the said aperture that the 
** rondelle’’ dropped out. The first idea 
that suggested itself to Dr. Pruniéres was, 
that this worked piece of bone had been 
the lacking part of the skull, but upon 
careful comparison of the two he came to 
the conclusion that this could not have 
been the case, as they differed in color, 
density, and thickness. There was, there- 
fore, no alternative to the opinion that it 
had been intentionally placed there, but 
for what purpose was to him a complete 
enigma. 

Among the anthropologists then assem- 
bled at Lyon this bit of bone excited no 
small amount of curiosity, but they could 
offer no rational explanation of its mean- 
ing, as none of them had ever before seen 
anything of the kind, Ultimately Dr. 
Pruniéres himself suggested that it might 
be an amulet—a suggestion which became 
somewhat strengthened in his mind by 
recollecting that, in the course of his ex- 
plorations, he had seen other cranial por- 
tions which, it then occurred to him, might 
have been used for a similar purpose. On 
his return home he searched through his 
large collection of bones and came upon a 
fragment which, though very dissimilar to 
that exhibited at Lyon, furnished him 
with a corroborative link in the amulet 
theory as to the use of such relics, This 
new amulet had neither an oval shape 
nor a skilfully worked margin. It lad, 
however, a notch at two opposite sides 
and a groove on both surfaces connecting 
the notches, an arrangement which evi- 
dently was for the purpose of enabling the 
owner to carry it about with him suspend- 
ed by a string. 

During the ensuing winter months Dr, 
Pruniéres collected a large number of 
additional specimens of these cranial amu- 
lets, as well as skulls showing artificial loss 
of substance. These materials he worked 
up into an important memoir which was 
read on the 5th of March, 1874, at the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, From 
this communication it would appear that 
Dr. Pruniéres, as eatly as 1865, found in 
a dolmen near Aiguiéres, a cranium from 
which an enormous portion had been in- 
tentionally removed, the artificial character 
of this operation being clearly indicated 
by marks of cutting and sawing all round 
the margin, except on one small portion 
New Srrrs,—Vot, LVII., No. 4. 


which locked as if it had been polished by 
friction of some kind. At that time Dr. 
Pruniéres entertained the belief that this 
skull had been so fashioned for the pur- 
pose of being used as a drinking-cup—a 
purpose traditionally ascribed to the Scyth- 
ians, Gauls, and various savage races, In 
the same sepulchre he collected no css 
than five cranial fragments, all more or 
less worked, which he considered to have 
been the débris of ancient cup-makers, 
As soon, however, as the amulet theory 
was broached he abandoned this idea, and 
henceforth looked upon all the perforated 
skulls as the work of amulet-makers. 

While these investigations were being 
vigorously prosecuted in the south of 
France, Dr. Paul Broca, who by the way 
was quite conversant with the results of 
Dr. Pruniéres’ researches, was invited by 
Baron de Baye to visit the artificial caves, 
then newly brought to light and investi- 
gated by him, in the valley of Petit-Morin 
(Marne). These caves were rectangular 
chambers cut out of the soft chalk, and, 
as it would appear, were partly used as 
dwellings and paitly as sepulchres. The 
people who lived and died in them be- 
Jonged entirely to the neolithic period, a 
fact which was amply demonstrated by 
the kind of relics collected, Dr. Broca’s 
visit to Petit-Morin was made in company 
with MM, de Mortiliet and Lagneau (just 
at the very time that Dr. Pruniéres had 
forwarded the above-mentioned memoir 
to Paris), and its special object was to ex- 
amine some very rude, but curious, sculp- 
turings of human figures and other objects 
in bas relief, which were to be seen on the 
walls of some of the chambers, After in- 
specting several of the caves these savants 
were conducted to the Chateau de Baye, 
where the skulls, bones, and other relics, 
collected in course of the explorations, 
were carefully preserved, and formed, in 
the words of Broca, ‘‘ un véritable museée.” 
In one of the cases they were shown a 
‘* rondelle’’ made out of a human skull, 
which was at once recognized as analogous 
to the one exhibited at Lyon, differing 
from the latter only in being pierced with 
a small hole for suspension, 

To Dr. Broca himself must be ascribed 
the next, and perhaps the greatest, step in 
advance toward the solution of these novel 
researches. On his return to Paris le 
carefully examined the specimens sent ly 
Dr. Pruniéres to the Anthropological So- 
29 
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ciety, and for the first time recognized that 
the so-called polished portions round the 
margin of some of the cranial amulets and 
perforations were not the effect of any 
polishing process, but were due to cicatri- 
cial deposits, the result of a pathological 
action in the living body. With this clew 
he was able to perceive clearly that many 
of the remains so manipulated indicated 
two separate interferences on the part of 
man, one before and the other after death, 
two operations which he designated as 
trépanation chirurgicale and trépanation 
posthume. 

This important discovery gave a wider 
interest to these cranial investigations, and 
henceforth French archeologists were 
busily employed in collecting and record- 
ing additional facts, Ata later period of 
the same year (August, 1874) Dr. Pruniéres 
read another memoir on his discoveries at 
the meeting of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, then held at Lille. 
Also at the meeting of this association 
held in the following year at Nantes, the 
subject was reopened for discussion by 
MM. Chauvet and Gassies. M. Babert de 
Jouillé, Conservator of the Prehistoric 
Museum at Niort, published a brochure, 
the purport of which was to show that a 
perforated skull found in 1840 in the 
Delmen de Bougon (Deux-Sévres), and 
which was still preserved in the museum, 
was acase of surgical trepanning. This 
skull when discovered had been examined 
by Dr. Sauzé@, who, it seems, came to the 
conclusion that the perforation was the re- 
sult of a battle wound which had not im- 
mediately proved fatal. Also Baron de 
Baye, having carefully scrutinized the ex- 
tensive materials in his possession, pub- 
lished early in 1876 a pamphlet entitled 
La Trépanation Préhistorique, in which 
he showed that at Petit-Morin there were 
not only several amulets, some perforated 
and others unperforated, but also a num- 
ber of skulls from which part of their sub- 
stance had been intentionally removed. 
Nor did the subject lie dormant in the 
hands of Broca. Among the large osteo- 
logical collection in the museum attached 
to his laboratory in Paris was a series of 
skulls from the famous sepulchral cavern, 
‘*de l’Homme Mort’’ (Lozére), a report 
of which he had already published in the 
Revue d’ Anthropologie for 1873. All 
these skulls were of an exiremely dolicho- 
cephalic type, and two or three of them 
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he now recognized as examples of surgical 
trepanning. 

Such was the general progress and 
tendency of these investigations when the 
International Congress of Anthropology 
and Prehistoric Archeology was held at 
Buda-Pesth, in September, 1876, at which 
Dr. Broca, in a most masterly manner, re- 
viewed the whole subject up to date. The 
paper was entitled ‘‘ Sur la Trépanation du 
Ciane et les Amulettes Craniennes 4 
"Epoque Néolithique,” * and its general 
purport is thus defined by the author :— 

‘* T propose to establish the two follow- 
ing facts. 

**(1) During the neolithic period a 
surgical operation was practised which con- 
sisted in making an opening through the 
skull for the treatment of certain internal 
maladies. This operation was almost, if 
not indeed exclusively, practised on chil- 
dren (trépanation chirurgicale), 

**(2) The skulls of those individuals 
who survive this trépanation were consid- 
ered to be possessed of particular proper- 
ties of a mystic order, and when such in- 
dividuals died ‘ rondelles,’ or fragments, 
were often cut from their skulls, which 
were used as amulets, and a preference 
was given to those cut from the margin of 
the cicatrized opening (irépanation post- 
hume).”* 

At the conclusion of this communica- 
tion, Professor Virchow announced him- 
self as a convert to Dr, Broca’s opinions, 
‘* Je ne crois pas,’’ said he, ‘* que |’on 
puisse donner aucune autre explication de 
ces faits. Nous avons gagné par Ja un 
nouveau territoire 4 la science, et je con- 
state que nous venons de faire un grand 
pas dans l’anthropologie pr¢historique.”’ 

The almost immediate effect of the pub- 
licity and interest given to the subject by 
Broca’s exhaustive memoir and specimens 
was to deprive France of her monopoly in 
these researches. Since then, examples of 
trepanned skulls and cranial amulets have 
been announced from nearly every king- 
dom in Europe. Nor do they appear to 
be restricted to any particular race or 
period. Skulls, showing undoubted evi- 
dence of having been subjected to the 
operation of trepanning during life, are 

* On February 8, 1881, Miss Buckland read 
a paper at the Anthropological Institute of 
London, “On Surgery and Superstition in 
Neolithic Times,” in which she gave a résumé 
of Dr. Broca’s views on this subject. 
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found among dolichocephalic and brachy- 
cephalic races, while their chronological 
range embraces all phases of European 
civilization, from the earliest neolithic 
period down to the dawm of historic 
times. In France the rm corded instances 
have so increased that, except for statisti- 
cal purposes, they almost cease to be of 
significance. M. Nadaillac informs us that 
in 1885 the collection of Dr. Pruniéres 
alone contained 167 specimens of per- 
forated skulls or fragments of such skulls. 
Writing in 1888, Baron de Baye states 
that the neolithic stations of the Marne dis- 
trict yielded eight skulls in a perfect state of 
preservation, which had suffered more or 
less of a loss of substance, the intentional 
character of which could not be disputed. 
One of these is that of a young person 
(brachycephalic), and shows an oval per- 
foration over the right Jambdoidal suture 
measuring 1} by 12 inch. There is no 
trace of cicatrization although the orifice 
has the characteristic bevelled margin, and 
hence we must conclude either that the 
individual died during the operation, or 
that the operation was a post-mortem per- 
formance. Another, that of a full-grown 
person (mesocephalic), had the operation 
performed right across the coronal suture, 
The perforation measured about 1} inch 
in diameter, and it was clearly proved by 
Broca that the patient survived the opera- 
tion for a long time. A third example 
(brachycephalic) had a perforation in the 
left parietal bone about an inch behind the 
coronal suture, somewhat similar in size 
and appearance to that just described. 
This skull indicated an aged person, and 
the lesion had completely cicatrized. A 
fourth skull, also that of an aged person, 
shows that it had been twice operated on, 
and that the individual had survived both 
operations, The two perforations are 
close together on the left parietal bone, 
and one of them is very large, measuring 
no less than 21 by 1} inches. Of the 
entire series of trepanned skulls from 
Petit-Morin, only four showed that the 
individuals survived the operation ; the 
rest had the appearance of having been 
operated on after death. As an i!lustra- 
tion of the extent to whieh these post-mor- 
tem interferences were carried, Baron de 
Baye figures one skull from which the en- 
tire upper portion of the cranium had been 
sawn or cut away, 

As to the cranial amulets in Baron de 
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Baye’s collection, some were round disks, 
like buttons, perforated with two small 
holes, one was roughly triangular in shape 
with a highly bevelled margin, while the 
remaining ones were of different forms. 

Out of forty-four selected typical skulls 
from the caves of Petit-Morin sent to 
Broca for examination, twenty-eight be- 
longed to males and twenty-four to females, 
while two were uncertain. Also, of this 
number four were bracycephalic, with an 
index not less than 83.33 ; ten were doli- 
chocephalic, with an index not exceeding 
75; and the remaining thirty ranged in 
regular gradation between these extreme 
points. 

The sepulchral caverns of Baume- 
Chaudes (Lezére), explored by Dr. Pru- 
nicres, yielded an enor:nous quantity of 
human bones. The number of ‘“ ron- 
delles’”? and trepanned skulls from this 
vast ossuary amounted to sixty. Among 
them was detected a curious relic made of 
the skull of a deer, which being circular 
and perforated was supposed to have been 
a forged amulet. The people represented 
by these remains appear to have been an 
unmixed race of an extremely dolicho- 
cephalic type, having a cephalic index of 
70 to 738, Out of the sixty entire skulls 
collected there was not one of a brachy- 
cephalic type. 

The discovery of a portion of a skull in 
the rock-shelter of Entre-Roches, near 
Angouléme, showing marks of having been 
trepanned, led to soem controversy, as it 
was first reported to have been found as- 
sociated with characteristic relics of the 
palolithie period. This assertion was, 
however, quickly disproved ; but the case 
is interesting as furnishing some evidence 
that the operation had been performed for 
the purpose of removing a necrosed bone. 
If this opinion be well founded, the pa- 
tient must have succumbed to the opera- 
tion, as there were no signs of a cicatricial 
separative process having begun. 

In a series of artificial caves at Tertre- 
Guerin (Seine-et-Marne) a large assortment 
of the industrial remains of an early neo- 
lithic people has been brought to light, 
consisting of stone axes, flint implements, 
hammerstones, horn casings, and many 
other portions of worked horn and bone. 
This race, judging from their osseous re- 
mains, would appear to have been strong 
and muscular, but of a somewhat low type. 
Several of the leg bones showed various 
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degrees of platyenemism, the olecranon 
process of the arm bones being pierced in 
the proportion of 24 per cent, the eye- 
brows were prominent and the chins square 
and prognathous, ete. Only one skull, 
belonging to the male sex, was so perfect 
as to give correct measurements for deter- 
mining the cephalic index, which in this 
instance turned out to be 82 ; but another, 
that of a female, gave an index as high as 
86.50, figures which, of course, indicate a 
highly brachycephalic race. But the most 
interesting specimen among these osseous 
remains was a portion of an aged man’s 
skull, showing on its crown a trepanned 
aperture about 14 inch in diameter. The 
margin of this perforation was very much 
bevelled, its surface was smooth and vel- 
vety, and its cellular tissues were greatly 
infiltrated with cicatricial deposits. 

Dr. Wankel describes a very interesting 
case of trepanning from the grotto of 
Byciskala in Bohemia. Here in the 
course of some exploratory excavations 
the skeleton of a girl about twelve years 
of age was disinterred. The body had on 
each arm a bronze bracelet, and near the 
neck lay some beads of green glass. The 
skull was brachvcephalic, and presented 
clear evidence of having been trepanned on 
the right side of the frontal bone, but the 
wound showed only slight traces of cica- 
trization. The actual perforation was 
small, only about half an inch in its great- 
est diameter, but the depression scooped 
out of the bone exceeded an inch in diame- 
ter. The case, indeed, bears a striking 
resemblance, both in the site and appear- 
ance of the perforation, to the Scottish ex- 
ample from Mountstuart, described at the 
commencement of this article. 

In 1881 Professor Parrot described an 
interesting case of trepanning from the 
neolithic cemetery of Bray-sur-Seine. The 
tissues surrounding the perforation in this 
skull exhibited some special pathological 
phenomena which, in the professor’s opin- 
ion, justified the inference that the opera- 
tion had been performed for a purely sur- 
gical purpose, probably to give exit to ac- 
cumulated pus. Around the seat of the 


operation there was evidence of yan ex- 
tensive ostitis, the cause of which he as- 
signed to a traumatic wound. 

A trepanned skull, that of an old man, 
from the tumulus of Liziéres (Deux- 
Svres), discovered by Souché, has given 
r.se to a considerable amount of discussion 
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among anthropologists. MM. de Mortil- 
let, Berchon, de Quatrefages, and Pru- 
nieres, having carefully examined it, came 
to the conclusion that the operation had 
been begun, but only partly performed, 
during life, that it was then suspended for 
a time, and subsequently completed at or 
immediately after death, The form of 
this perforation was that of a parallelo- 
gram, and this, together with some mar- 
ginal markings, enabled these savants to 
agree on the opinion that the instrument 
used was made of metal, and that the 
method of manipulation was a gentle saw- 
ing process, 

In the year 1886 there were two skele- 
tons exposed in a grave at Limet, near 
Liege, over which an enormous stone slab 
lay as a covering. One of these bodies 
was observed to have its skull trepanned. 
The only relics found in the grave were a 
few iron nails and traces of wooden boards, 
so that one of the bodies, at least, must 
have been enclosed in a wooden coflin. 
The trepanned skull was that of a man 
some forty or fifty years of age, and the 
operation had been performed on the left 
parietal bone. The perforation is de- 
scribed as of the shape and size of a 
pigeon’s egg, with a bevelled margin, and 
distinct traces of separation in the cellular 
tissues of the surrounding bone, Accord- 
ing to Dr. Liebrecht, who carefully exam- 
ined the specimen, there could be no 
doubt that the operation had been inten- 
tionally performed on the living subject 
for therapeutic purposes, 

M. Borrel, an architect and a distin- 
guished archeologist, in Savoy, while re- 
cently excavating cellars at the hospital of 
Montiers, came upon a series of stone cists 
or graves, which he judged to be not ear- 
lier than the tenth century. One of the 
graves contained the skull of an adult man, 
which presented onthe right parietal bone 
a slightly oval perforation about one and a 
half inch in diameter, The edges of this 
opening are described as ‘‘ rugueux, régu- 
liérement amincis, obliques, taillés aux 
depens de la table externe en un biseau 
aigu, tranchant.’’ According to M. Bor. 
rel the trepanning was undoubtedly per- 
formed before death for therapeutic pur- 
poses, and very probably by the method 
of scraping the bone. 

In the course of exploring one of the 
natural caves of Césareda, known as Casa 
da Moura, on the right bank of the Tagus, 
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near Lisbon, a large quantity of human 
bones, representing some one hundred and 
fifty individuals, was disinterred. It would 
appear that the neolithic inhabitants had 
converted the grotto into a cemetery, thus 
accounting for the large number of bodies 
it contained. The bones were much de- 
eayed, only three or four entire skulls 
being among them, which so far indicated 
a dolichocephalic race. The upper por- 
tion of one of these skulls is of excep- 
tional interest, inasmuch as it furnishes 
positive evidence of having been partially 
trepanned, thus disclosing the initiatory 
stage of the method adopted in the opera- 
tion, On the upper part of the left parietal 
hone there is a deep groove, enclosing a 
space like a pointed ellipse, two inches 
long by three-quarters of an inch wide. 
The upper plate had been cut through by 
a flint implement, which had been used in 
a sawing manner—an inference founded 
on certain markings on the edge of the 
groove, The intention of the operator 
was, either to get access to the brain so 
as to have it cleared out preparatory to 
preserving the skull as a trophy, or to se- 
cure the circumscribed portion of the bone 
as an amulet, but, for some cause or other, 
the operation had never been completed. 
If, however, the operation so far had been 
performed on the living subject, of which 
there is no evidence, the patient must have 
died in the hands of the surgeon. In this 
case it would show that scraping the bone, 
as advocated by Broca, was not the only 
method of trepanning practised among the 
neolithic people. 

In several of the Swiss lake-dwellings 
(Gerlafingen, Sutz, Schaffis, and Locras) 
cranial segments, supposed to have been 
used as drinking-cups, have from time to 
time been met with in their débris, but 
only one station, viz., Locras, has yielded 
an example of a trepanned skull, The 
case, however, comes under the category 
of posthumous, as the margin of the per- 
foration is not bevelled but clean cut, and 
there is no evidence of cicatrization. The 
only relics suggestive of the custom of 
trepanning among the lake-dwellers are a 
few cranial amulets. One of the so-called 
‘rondelles,’’ perforated with two small 
holes, is figured in my recent work on the 
Lake Dwellings of Europe. 

Before bringing these records to a close, 
let me observe that phenomena of a some- 
what analogous character have been re- 
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corded from regions beyond the confines 
of the old world civilizations of Europe. 
Indeed, the earliest case of an ancient tre- 
panned skull brought under the notice of 
European anthropologists, is the well- 
known one from the Inca cemetery in the 
valley of Yucay, Peru. It was submitted 
by Mr. Squier to the best surgeons in the 
United States and Europe, and by all it 
was regarded as a remarkable evidence of 
surgical skill in pre-Columbian times. It 
was exhibited and described by Dr. Broca, 
at a meeting of the Anthropological So- 
ciety of Paris, in 1867, thus preceding the 
discoveries of Dr. Pruniéres by six or 
seven years. On the left side of the 
frontal bone of this skull there was no- 
ticed arounded space, nearly two inches in 
diameter, which presented a whiter appear- 
ance than the rest of the surrounding bony 
surface. In the centre of this space there 
was a rectangular hole, measuring fifteen 
by seventeen millimetres, neatly cut out 
of the bone by making a linear incision 
along each of its four sides, the marks of 
which were still to be seen as deep cuts 
projecting from the corners of the aper- 
ture. Broca came to the conclusion that 
the white spot indicated the exact part of 
the bone which had been denuded of its 
periosteum, preparatory to the operation. 
The ostitis set up by the excision of the 
piece of bone did not, therefore, include 
the portion of skull thus denuded of its 
periosteum,as it was thereby deprived of 
its blood-vessels, and consequently retained 
a bleached appearance. According to 
Broca and Nelaton the subject of this 
operation could only have survived from 
seven to fifteen days. 

More recently Mr. O. T. Mason de- 
scribes a posthumous case from the same 
country ; and Dr. Fletcher, in his article 
on prehistoric trepanning, notifies several 
instances of trepanned skulls from various 
mounds in North America. But most of 
these are mere posthumous operations, 
with round holes bored in the skulls, 
and they appear to me to have little or no 
analogy to the true surgical operation 
prevalent among the neolithic people of 
Europe. It may also be noted that cranial 
amulets have not yet, so far as I know, 
been recorded from the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Trepanning, or trephining, as this opera- 
tion is more frequently called by modern 
surgeons, has been more or less practised 
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since the earliest historical times. Hip- 
pocrates refers to the operation as one of 
great antiquity, and as being frequently 


resorted to by the Greek surgeons. From 
the reports of travellers it would appear 


that the practice is still prevalent among 
many primitive people, as, for example, 
the Ainos, Negritos, Tahitians, etc. The 
Rev. Samuel] Ella, a missionary at Uvea, 
one of the Svuth Sea Islands, gives a de- 
scription of the method of performing the 
operation. A T incision was made on 
the scalp, and then the bone scraped with 
a piece of glass till perforation of the skull 
was completed. According to Baron Lar- 
rey, the Kabyles, the descendants of the 
ancient Berbers, now almost confined to 
the southern range of the Atlas Mountains, 
have practised trepanning from the most 
ancient times, and the practice still finds 
favor among them. The operation is per- 
formed by specially constructed metal in- 
struments, and is resorted to for various 
therapeutic purposes, such as fracture of 
the skull, disease of the bones, pains in 
the head. Baron de Baye states, on the 
authority of a quoted work on Montenegro, 
that the inhabitants of this region are, or 
recently were, in the habit of getting 
themselves trepanned for the most trifling 
ailments, a simple headache being consid- 
ered a sufficient reason for sending for the 
local rebouteur. Also that the operation 
was often repeated on the same person, 
sometimes to the extent of seven or eight 
times ‘‘ sans inconvenient pour leur santé. ”’ 

From these and other considerations it 
would appear that such interferences with 
the cranial wall are not so dangerous to 
life as we might suppose from the results 
of the operation of trepanning the skull as 
practised in modern surgery. In support 
of this opinion I may here notice an ob- 
servation made by Dr. Pruniéres, that the 
shepherds in his neighborhood were in the 
habit of trepanning sheep affected with a 
disease called ‘‘tournis.’”’ This custom 
seems to be widely known and still prac- 
tised in many pastoral districts. On this 
subject the well-known agriculturist, Mr. 
James Macdonald, kindly sends me the 
following note :— 


‘* The practice you refer to is still in use in 
Scotland, Many atime I have helped in the 
operation. It is performed to cure a disease 
called ‘ sturdy,’ caused by a species of parasite 
(Ceenurus cerebralis), in cysts or bladders con- 
taining fluid, which lodge in the brain. The 
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portion of the skull immediately overlying this 
cyst or bladder becomes soft, and this soft por- 
tion is punctured and the cyst removed, [ 
have seen a portion—nearly a square inch— 
cut out, and a bladder larger than a thimble 
removed. When performed in good time, and 
with skill and eare, this operation is often 
quite successful. It is not so much as for- 
merly resorted to; the majority of farmers 
now think it better to at once slaughter the 
affected animal. The cutting of the skull 
seemed to do little or no harm to the animal ; 
the difficulty lies in the fact that the cysts 
often lodge in positions which cannot be easily 
reached,” 


According to Broca the operation on 
the living subject was performed almost 
exclusively on children, without any dis- 
tinction as to sex, who, as a rule, survived 
the operation for many years, and some- 
times lived to an advanced age. This 
opinion he supported by several arguments. 
Among others he instanced the facility 
and comparative freedom from fatal con- 
sequences with which the operation could 
be accomplished in early youth, while the 
bones were yet soft and not completely 
ossified. To show the force of this argu- 
ment, Broca experimented on different 
skulls, using bits of glass instead of flint, 
and with these he scraped a hole in the 
skull of a two-year-old child in four min- 
utes, while a similar result on that of an 
adult took him fifty minutes. Another 
ingenious argument was the following :— 
His critical eye one day discovered that a 
trepanned skull in his laboratory was un- 
symmetrical, The sagittal suture was ob- 
served to be out of the mesial line, and to 
be bent toward the trepanned aperture. 
This deviation was evidently due to the 
operation, and Broca pointed to this result 
as conclusively proving that it had been 
performed while the bones were sufficient- 
ly plastic to yield to such a disturbing 
force. That the great anthropologist was 
right in the inference which he drew from 
this particular case I have no wish to 
gainsay, but as to his main contention, in 
restricting the period of life to childhood 
when this operation was exclusively per- 
formed, subsequent discoveries have shown 
that he was in error—a fact sufficiently 
demonstrated by the selected cases already 
recorded in these pages. 

As to the manner of operating, all sug- 
gested or possible methods were rejected 
by Broca, except that of scraping the bone 
with a sharp piece of flint till a perfora- 
tion was effected. This was undoubtedly 
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the most common method adopted, and it 
is the only one which satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the characteristic appearance of 
the large majority of perforations—the 
scooped surface, irregularly oval or round 
shape, and bevelled margin being inex- 
plicable on any other reasonable hypothe- 
sis. Since then, however, one or two ex- 
ceptions have been noted, as those from 
Liziéres and Casa da Moura, but they are 
so few and of so undecided a character, as 
to justify the conclusion that the scraping 
process had been the rule. 

As to the selection of the site of the 
operation there was evidently no fixed 
rule, as the perforation may be found on 
any part of the head, on the body of a 
bone, or across a suture. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the forehead was pur- 
posely avoided so as to prevent disfigure- 
ment of the face. 

It is, however, in propounding an 
hypothesis as to the object for which the 
operation was performed that Dr. Broca 
has supplied the most novel suggestions. 
He believed that in the main the opera- 
tion was resorted to for therapeutic pur- 
poses, chiefly to relieve mental disorders, 
as epilepsy, convulsions, lunacy, ete. We 
now know that many of the convulsions 
of childhood, such as those due to denti- 
tion and other physiological causes of a 
temperarily disturbing character, disap- 
pear in adult life without any specific 
treatment. But it cannot be supposed 
that medical science in those days was so 
far advanced as to distinguish between the 
rarieties of epileptiform diseases. Such 
diseases were in all likelihood then consid- 
ered to be due to some supernatural or 
demoniacal agency that had taken hold of 
the individual—a superstition that has 
found credence in all ages of the world’s 
history, if, indeed, it is yet extinct even 
among our so-called civilized nations, 
People looked upon the spasms and con- 
tortions of a convulsive attack as a mani- 
festation that an evil spirit was confined 
within the skull and struggling for free- 
dom. With such a preconceived notion, 
or perhaps as an article of a long-cherished 
faith, what could be more natural than to 
suppose that by boring a hole in the prison 
walls the escape of the evil spirit would be 
facilitated ? In support of this theory Dr. 
Broca quotes an author of the seventeenth 
century who recommended as a remedy 
against epilepsy the scraping off of a por- 
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tion of the upper plate of the skull, and 
sometimes the entire excision of the bone 
down to the dura mater, a practice which 
he (Broca) considered to be a survival of 
the still more ancient custom of trepan- 
ning. Indeed, partial removal of the up- 
per plate of the cranial case had in several 
instances been met with concurrently with 
some of the perforated skulls and amulets 
—a fact which had not escaped Broca, 
That it was, however, a distinct and spe- 
cial operation in neolithic times was short- 
ly afterward confirmed by further discov- 
eries, notably by a case recorded by M. 
Guégan from the dolmen of Etang-la- 
Ville. Hence it would appear that both 
the partial and complete removal of a por- 
tion of the cranial wall had been practised 
in prehistoric times, though the former 
only survived to the Middle Ages as a 
remedy against epilepsy. Another old 
remedy for this disease, and one which 
might also have a similar origin, was to 
administer to the patient some particular 
part of the human skull, such as the ossa 
wormiana, reduced into powder or ashes. 
That peculiar medicinal properties were 
traditionally assigned to the bones of the 
human skull, and that they were used as 
special remedies for diseases of the head, 
was further shown by Dr. Pruniéres, who 
quotes a passage from a work by Nicholas 
Lemary (1699) to the effect that prefer- 
ence is to be given to “‘ la crane d’un 
jeune homme mort de mort violente et qui 
n’ait pas été inhumé,”’ 

Dr. Belluci, in the catalogue of his 
well-known collection of Italian amulets, 
exhibited at the Paris exhibition of 1889, 
describes two made of cranial bones which 
were found in the possession of old men 
who were then using them as charms 
against epilepsy and other nervous dis- 
éases, 

Dr. Pruniéres, ever since the patho- 
logical character of trepanning was recog- 
nized, contended that the operation had 
been occasionally performed for a purely 
surgical purpose, such as the removal of 
dead bone, and this opinion he founded 
on special features of some of the tre- 
panned skulls in his own collection. 
Broca, however, thought the evidence 
then insufficient to justify this conclusion, 
The subsequent researches of Dr. Parrot, 
and others, have demonstrated tbat Dr. 
Pruniéres was right, and the question may 
now be accepted as settled in the affirma- 
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tive. But these purely surgical cases are 
very few in comparison with those which 
show vo pre-existing lesion whatever in 
the bony tissues. Hence we must con- 
clude that in the majority of cases the 
primary object of the operation was some 
mental disorder of an epileptiform char- 
acter. 

Posthumons operations on the skull can 
be distinguished from those performed on 
the living subject by several character- 
istics. The aperture in the former is gen- 
erally larger, and its outline more irregu- 
Jar ; the surrounding edge is perpendicular, 
or ata slight angle to the surface of the 
skull, and presents a series of separate cuts 
or sawing marks, according to the kind of 
instrument used in the operation. The 
manipulation is altogether rougher, and 
often leaves gashes and scratches on the 
adjacent bone. The cuts have also a kind 
of fresh appearance, and never show any 
cicatricial deposits. But as the latter 
characteristic requires the subject to be in 
life for at least some days after the opera- 
tion, this distinction is not applicable to 
those who immediately succumb to its 
effects. The most remarkable fact in re- 
gard to these post-mortem cases is that, 
almost invariably, there is some part or 
portion of the edge of the perforation 
which shows signs of an old cicatrization. 
This fact suggests the idea that the special 
reason for the secondary or post-mortem 
interference was to be found in the fact 
that the individual had successfully under- 
gone the surgical operation. Here, at 
last, we have a clew to the motives of 
these posthumous trepanners, as well as a 
striking confirmation of the theory which 
explains the use of the pieces taken away 
as amulets. That at death the skull of a 
person successfully trepanned would be 
held in repute as a prophylactic against all 
diseases assigned to malign influences, is 
not, after all, such a far-fetched hypothe- 
sis. If so, what would be more natural 
than the belief that an amulet would be 
more efficacious if it retained a small sec- 
tion of the actually cicatrized margin ? 
That this was a special character in the 
selection of cranial amulets is unhesitat- 
ingly affirmed by Dr. Broca. In looking 
over the specimens figured by him, I find 
that the retention of a falciform portion of 
the primary cicatrix is a constant feature 
in all the irregularly shaped ones. 

But the great veneration associated with 





a trepanned skull was not, in the opinion 
of Broca, confined to this world, but also 
extended to that whichistocome. Hence, 
when the posthumous operation was _ per- 
formed—and this, judging from the num- 
ber of entire specimens that have been col- 
lected, would have been comparatively 
seldom—care would be taken by the rela- 
tives of the deceased that some portion of 
the vicatrization would be left. Evidence 
of the supernatural favors bestowed on the 
individual during life was not on any ac- 
count to be totally destroyed, as it was a 
passport to the world to come, where it 
ensured to the owner a place of distine- 
tion. For similar reasons we can under- 
stand why an amulet would be buried 
along with the body of its owner. This 
precious relic, or talisman, was to accom- 
pany him to his new abode, where, by 
means of it, he could exercise his magic 
and beneficent powers in keeping malign 
influences at bay. Sometimes the friends 
of the deceased went so far as to put the 
amulet inside the skull, three examples of 
which are recorded by Dr. Pruniéres, but 
for what purpose it is hard tosay. Baron 
de Baye describes something analogons to 
this from the caves of Petit-Morin, where 
he found several human skulls containing 
the bones of infants and other objects. 

It is not absolutely proved that all 
cranial amulets were exclusively derived 
from trepanned skulls, as there are some 
which show no trace of an cld cicatrization 
or a falciform margin. These generally 
assume some regular form, as that of a 
triangle, an oval, or a circle, and they are 
sometimes perforated with one or two 
holes for suspension. One peculiarity 
equally common to all classes of amulets 
is the bevelled shape of their margin, a 
result which is almost invariably accom- 
plished at the expense of the upper plate 
of the cranial bone. The range of these 
cranial amulets, both chronologically and 
geographically, corresponds very closely 
with that of the trepanned skulls. Their 
prevalence in Gaulish cemeteries is attest- 
ed by De Mortillet, Baron de Baye, and 
other authorities. 

Amulets made of human bones other 
than those of the skull have been rarely 
met with. One supposed to be of this 
character is recorded from the Dolmen de 
Vauréal (Seine-et Oise), and consists of 
the upper portion of a shoulder blade in 
which was inserted a small bronze ring for 
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suspension. The late M. de Quatrefages 
refers to one he had seen in the collection 
of Baron de Baye which was made of a 
long bone, probably a femur, 

Since the unwritten records of man com- 
menced to be investigated on scientific 
methods, many novel if not startling de- 
ductions have gradually found their way 
into current philosophical beliefs. The 
long-settled mists, which like an impene- 
trable barrier bounded the historic vision, 
are now fast breaking up, and through 
great rifts here and there we can distitfetly 
race the trail of humanity, till it again 
disappears on the more distant horizon of 
geological remoteness. Before the historic 
dawn in Europe neolithic civilization, 
which in my opinion differed only in de- 
gree from that which now prevails, held 
sway for many ages, The people of this 
period reveal by the character of their re- 
mains—their implements, tools, weapons, 
ornaments, buildings, tombs, ete.—that, 
at least in adaptive genius and manipula- 
tive skill, they were in no respect inferior 
to their mcdern successors. By the in- 
dustry and researches of arch:eologists, 
more especially since the discovery of that 
remarkable class of remains known as 
Lake-dwellings, we have materials from 
which their entire life history can be re- 
constructed. They are here disclosed as 
a navigating, building, commercial, pas- 
toral and agricultural people, and possess- 
ing a knowledge of various arts, industries, 
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Juxuries, and amusements. Their well- 
developed skulls show that in actual brain 
capacity evolution had already done its 
work. To estimate the quality of this 
brain work is, however, a more subtle 
problem. However comprehensive and 
vivid the picture of their civilization may 
be, it gives but an imperfect insight into 
their culture and higher mental, moral, 
and metaphysical qualities. It is from 
this aspect that the facts and speculations 
here popularly depicted derive whatever 
importance they may possess beyond nov- 
eltv and curiosity. They afford usa pass- 
ing glimpse into the religiosity, or, as 
some would call it, superstition, of the 
men of the Stone and Bronze Ages. So 
far it corroborates the opinion, already 
surmised from the attention paid to the 
structure of the tomb and the kind of ob- 
jects deposited therein, that the most 
powerful and dominating influence in the 
creed of prehistoric man in Europe was a 
belief in the supernatural and the exist- 
ence of a future state. 

In conclusion, let me say that those who 
wish to pursue this subject further will 
find fuller details, with illustrations and 
ample references to its somewhat volumi- 
nous literature, in the forthcoming annual 
volume of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, of which this 
notice is partly an abstract. —Fortnightly 
Review, 





MARRYING IN THE VALLEY, 


BY ALFRED 


AUSTIN, 


Wuere Lugliano crests the ridge 

That shelters Lucca’s Baths and Bridge,* 
And hurrying Lima pants to rest, 

Husht within Serchio’s deeper breast, 

Once dwelt a peasant maid whom Fate 

Had made my mountain intimate : 

With bare brown limbs and sun-bronzed hair, 
Stalwart yet supple, round yet spare, 

Eyes swart as olives when they fall, 

And voice as clear as cuckoo’s call ; 

Clad in green kirtle, crimson vest, 

And snow-white folds o’er snow-white breast ; 





* The ‘‘ Baths of Lucca,” as that place is colloquially called, consists of three distinct groups 
of houses, known on the spot as the Villa, the Ponte or Bridge, and the Bagni Caldi or Hot 


Baths, 
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As household sweet in breath and air, 
As linen lined with lavender, 
Cheerful as dawn, composed as night, 
Aud chaste as fasting anchorite. 
Through haze of years I see her still, 
Tripping and trilling down the hill, 
Then back unto her eagle home 
Climbing where oft my feet have clomb, 
With balanced shoulders, zigzag tread, 
A chestnut faggot on her head, 

No track too steep, no path too long, 

A Caryatid straight and strong. 

And many a stripling, sintwy, slim, 
And lithe as antelope of limb, 

When, as from every belfried height 
Ave Maria hailed the night, 

She, punctual to the evening bell, 

Bore her bronze pitcher to the well, 
Followed her form with longing gaze, 
Some venturing song of love and praise, 
While others whispered flattering word, 
Half hoping to be overheard. 

‘* Yes, sure as love and time,”’ I said, 

‘* Before again my footsteps tread 
Benabbio’s twisting track or bound 

Up Granaiolo’s craggy mound, 

Will Lugliano, opening wide 

Its church-doors to another bride, 

Add to its fruitful household store 

One wife, perchance one mother, more.’’ 











Thrice had the grapes swelled plump and sweet, 
Thrice trodden been by purpling feet, 
Thrice the smooth chestnuts shaken down 
By brawny arms from branches brown, 
Thrice had the golden corn-cobs hung, 

And thrice the funghi * dried and swung, 
From rafter, balcony and beam, 

Ere I again, except in dream, 

Heard silvery-pebbled Serchio sing 

Song fetched from too divine a spring 

For mortal’s ear remembering. 

Once more the Vintage was afoot, 

And dappled leaf and dainty fruit 
Festooned themselves from tree to tree 

In frolicsome maturity. 

And lo! stood Innocenza there, 

With bare brown limbs and sun-bronzed hair, 
Clad in green kirtle, crimson vest, 

With snow-white pleats on snow-white vest, 
In Autumn frame a face of Spring, 

And, on her hand—a wedding ring. 


We greeted in our ancient wise, 
A thousand questions in our eyes, 





* The large mushrooms, or agarics, which, with chestnut flour, constitute the staple food of 


the Lucchese peasants. 
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And on our lips as much of speech 
As each in turn gave chance to each. 
‘* T knew it would be so. But who 
Of all your suitors captured you ¢ 
And who on Lugliano’s peak 


Now smooths your hand and strokes your cheek ?”’ 


Methought I saw a shadow pass, 

Quick as cloud-billow over grass 

When April scampers through the sky, 

Athwart her face ; so, instantly, 

** Te is a gallant lad,” I said, 

‘* As firm of foot, as proud of head, 

As an ash sapling quickly grown, 

Left in a cut-down copse alone, 

Fashions you many a tender song, 

And yearns for you the whole day long.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, smoothed her scarf : 
** In sooth he’s neither tall nor dwarf, 

Nor strong nor weak, nor stiff nor slim ; 
There’s nothing much to say of him : 

Not passing tender, yet not rough ; 

Well—he’s my own, and that’s enough,”’ 

‘* But how ?” Lasked. ‘* At least he’s young ?”’ 
She plucked an opal bunch that hung 

O’erhead, and petulantly flung 

Its sweetness in the nearest crate : 

‘* They tell me he’ll be fifty-eight 

Before the fireflies reappear : 

But then, you see, he lives down here. 

Oh ! Lugliano was so high, 

So far, so steep, that—well, sir, I 

Grew weary scaling mountain height, 

Winter and summer, day and night, 

And so”’—she stammered, blushed, grew pale— 
‘**T wed a husband in the vale.’’ 


Fair child of English birth and blood, 
In mid-May flower of lovelihood, 
With dawning gaze, and dewy tread, 
And morning radiance round your head, 
Hair golden mist, and eyes as blue 
As sky the sun’s soul shineth through, 
Voice musical as mountain rills 
Gazed on by silent daffodils, 
You too were born on lofty height, 
And on your forehead caught the light 
Of suns that rise and suns that sink, 
The light of those who feel and think, 
And flood our lives still from below 
With glory of their afterglow. 
I found their splendor on your face, 
And not your beauty, not your grace, 
Not curving cheek, not dimpling tress, 
Nor your unwayward winsomeness, 
Enslaved my tenderness, and drew 
The tendrils of my trust to you, 
As did your sunward-soaring soul 
Taking Infinity for goal, 
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Your spacious spirit unconfined, 
The ranges of your mountain mind. 

It seemed you ne’er could fail for breath, 
As on you clomb past life, past death, 
Above flat pleasures, feeble pain, 

Till you beheld the dwindling plain 

Dim through the trampled mist, and drew 
The breath of thought in ether blue ; 
And scanned as far as soul can see, 

From summits of serenity ! 


3ut now the peaks appear too high, 
Too spacious stretch the hills, the sky, 
The path too steep, the crags too sheer, 
And with a sigh, a sob, a tear, 
Sad you exclaim, ‘‘ Nay, halt we here ! 
I thought I could, but cannot live 
In air so rarefied. Forgive 
My faltering breath, my flagging feet ! 
It feels so far, that seemed so sweet ! 
At every step I faint, I fail : 
O, take me backward to the vale !”’ 


Well, if it must be, go, child, go ; 
I will remain and gaze below ; 
Watch you down dwindling till you gain 
The lowness of the level plain, 
Then slowly wane from less to less, 
And vanish into emptiness. 
Yes ! Pomp, I know, awaits you still, 
And its long train of varlets will, 
To greet your recantation, spread 
The silent carpet, silken bed, 
And round you wreathe, as memory wanes 
Of heavenly heights and godlike gains, 
The servitude of splendid chains. 
Lulled by the sensuous incense poured 
Round stifling ball and sumptuous board, 
And every natural, simple, sense 
Corrupted by magnificence, 
From out your drowsy ears will fade 
The music once the planets made, 
The undertones of twilight seem 
the drivel of a poet’s dream, 
The Jatest news delight you more 
Than ripest wisdom, oldest lore, 
And routs and crushes in Mayfair 
Close sentried Heaven’s resplendent stair ! 


Well, down into the vale, and wed 
A golden calf, a duke half dead, 
Colossal huckster, swindling clown, 
And shine your every rival down, 
Let us not ponder on the price,— 
Maiden ambition can’t be nice— 
But only reckon, one by one, 
The toys thus earned, the joys thus won. 
For you the vaulted pile, for you 
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The craning crowd, the cringing crew, 
Palladian roof and Persian feast, 


The plodding West, the plundered East, 
Stuffs, plumage, dyes, and dainties won 
From Arctic snows and tropic sun, 
Costly exotics, costlier stem, 

Uganda’s gold and Burmah’s gem, 
Jewels from Equatorial caves, — 

The blood-tax of a thousand slaves— 
Whose light illuminates the lust 

Of marble arm and ivory bust. 


These, all for you ! 


For you, unfurled, 


The sails of Wealth will scour the world, 
The furnace flame, the shuttle fly, 

The miner drudge, the sempstress die, 
And very life and death compete 

To fling their forfeits at your feet. 

For you reserved the central tier, 

The youthful sigh, the senile leer, 

The gross surmise, the sensual stare, 

For you the first place everywhere ; 
Cushioned alcove discreetly lit, 

The perfumed lie, the putrid wit, 
Where merlin marks down fluttering dove, 
And lewdness masquerades as love. 

O, better than such joys as these, 

A hut amongst the forest trees ! 


Give me a roof where Wisdom dwells, 
Where honeysuckle smiles and smells, 
A bleating flock, some lowing kine, 
An honest welcome always mine, 
The homely task, the humble meal, 
Leisure to love, to think, to feel ; _ 
A narrow plot, a prospect wide, 
> A patch upon the mountain side ! 


From these my heart you will not wean 
For Splendor’s tinsel, Fashion’s sheen, 
The Sceptre’s favor, Senate’s prize, 

No, nor the empire of your eyes. 
Farewell : be all the vale your own ! 
And I will scale the heights,—alone. 





eee 


—National Review. 





GREECE OF TO-DAY. 


BY HANNAH LYNCH, 


Mopern Greece, I am assured upon the 
indisputable authority of the newspaper 
critic, is a subject that does not engage 
the sympathies or the interest of the Brit- 
ish public. This is sad for Greece, for 
she remembers Byron with gratitude, and 
would fain believe that his enthusiasm was 


not quite forgotten by his countrymen. 
Meanwhile she consoles herself with the 
admiration and affection of France, by 
whom she feels herself in a measure adopt- 
ed. Not a voyaging race, the French have 
had at all times a fancy for excursions to 
her shores, They have written many 
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books about her contemporary life, about 
her landscape, her monuments, her hopes 
and her weaknesses as a young nation. 

Long before the appearance of M. Ed- 
mond About’s immortal satire, La Gréce 
Contemporaine, France had produced vol- 
umes of travels in Greece, and sentimental 
poets had wandered thither to diink of 
the water of Castalia, and muse upon the 
slopes of Parnassus. And since then, M. 
Renan and others have offered up their 
pagan prayer among the temples of the 
Acropolis, And Beulé, like the Emperor 
Julian when called to the purple, shed 
tears of regret as he turned his face from 
Athens westward. That M. About’s bit- 
ing and brilliant satire has not diminished 
this enthusiasm of French travellers and 
writers for Greece, nor abated the interest 
of French readers in their successive pere- 
grinations amid the modernized ruins of.a 
dear past—the dearest associations of an- 
tiquity—may be gathered from the num- 
ber of books, pamphlets and articles that 
still continue to appear about Greece of 
to-day. The latest of these has just been 
published in Paris by Armand Colin et Cie 
—La Gréce d’ Aujourd’ hui, by M. Gaston 
Deschamps. 

M. Gaston Deschamps is a sober enthu- 
siast. He dismisses M. About’s book asa 
facetious masterpiece, the result of dissatis- 
faction with custom-house irregularities, of 
bitter experience of hotel perfidies, and of 
undisguised resentment against overreach- 
ing cabmen, porters, servants, etc. He 
accepts in a grateful spirit the consequence 
of all this ill temper and the terrible leisure 
to which the witty and sociable Frenchman 
was condemned, and which he admits to 
have hung so heavily on his hands. Ina 
more cheerful mood, and with hours more 
agreeably occupied during his stay at the 
French School of Athens, About would 
doubtless have given the world a less brill- 
iant picture of Otho’s dull Bavarian Court, 
have pointed less maliciously its superan- 
nuated courtiers, and the delightful 
strangeness of its brigand police. Now, 
as M. Deschamps points out, the young 
men, whom the Government grants a three 
years’ pension for the study of archeology 
in Athens, have more to do than formerly. 
They work hard, and find their leisure 
amply filled with the reception and guid- 
ance of visitors, with the latest news from 
France, of which they are kept supplied 
by the swift and frequent mails ; and last- 


ly, but by no means least, by the winter 
‘* balls of Court and Fleet,’’ and Lega- 
tions. There are constant explorations, 
statues, inscriptions, bas-reliefs ever turn- 
ing up ‘and discovered to light by the dig- 
gers’ spades, Thanks to what M. Des- 
champs describes as ‘* charming labors and 
agreeable duties,” the expatriated young 
Frenchmen of to-day are kept in continual 
good-humor during their sojourn at the 
foot of Mount Lycabettus. Hence the 
kindly and admiring tone of the book be- 
fore us. ; 

Chateaubriand advises the traveller to 
enter Athens by the road of Eleusis, and 
affirms that the first view of the town 
should be had from the heights of Daphni. 
But M. Deschamps differs from the illus- 
trious author of the /tinéraire, and holds 
that arrival by the Pirzeus is more in keep- 
ing with the old traditions and more con- 
ducive to exquisite dreams, That he 
enters the port in the proper spirit of rev- 
erence may be gathered from the follow- 
ing sentence : “When Y orghi, the boat- 
man of the French School, who was wait- 
ing for me below the ladder of the Sindh, 
landed me at the quay of grayish ground 
near the custom-house, I missed one of the 
steps, and without wishing it—perhaps by 
the exercise of a secret influence of the 
gods—I entered the country of Phidias 
upon my knees. I have since thought 
there was a happy presage in the chance 
that prostrated me thus, in spite of myself, 
upon my first step in the sweet land where 
bloomed the youth of the world, and 
whence should flow the quick source of all 
joy, of all science, and of all beauty.’’ 

This lyric mood naturally subsides when 
confronted with the r: iseality of the Cus- 
toms’ officers. Supetiors and underlings 
all combine to drive him wild. One of 
his friends, who had the weapon of fluent 
Greek at his disposal, mounts guard above 
his maltreated luggage and eloquently ha- 
rangues the officials, ‘* Is it worth while,’’ 
he asks, ‘* to come so far to face such pub- 
lic affronts for the pleasure of contemplat- 
ing the burned skeleton of an old temple 
and enjoying the society of two millions 
of Palicares who live by this immortal 
ruin ?’’ We can imagine to what degree 
the voluble Customs’ knaves would be 
touched by this question. 

But M. Deschamps soon recovers his 
temper, as behoves a traveller bent upon 
admiration, and finds even a charm in the 














dust of the long road to Athens. He 
quotes an illustrious sculptor of our day 
who describes ‘‘ these living sparkles’’ as 
penetrating him with ** the wandering soul 
of the light and sober race that, like the 
cicada, is nourished upon dust and song 
and sunshine.’’ It is not surprising that 
with a language so musical and clear as 
French he is able to turn very pretty de- 
scriptive phrases by means of such words 
as ‘‘amethyst,’’ ‘‘ violet,’’ ‘* mauve,” 
and ‘‘rose,’’ colors of which the bare 
Greek hills seem made up. Among them 
he lingers fondly, and accentuates them by 
the sharp contrast of purple sea and silver 
olive. This is not new ground, but it isa 
pleasure for one who shares his opinion to 
find that the end of a prolonged sojourn 
in the shadow of the Parthenon has 
strengthened his affection for a really 
charming little town. A self-sufficient 
young man, whose apparent duty it is to 
scalp unlucky writers in a weekly paper, 
once hoped | was alone in my admiration 
of Athens. Smarting under a sense of re- 
buke for bad taste, I am consoled in com- 
ing upon these lines from the pen of a 
é learned Frenchman: ‘‘ Such as it is 
| (Athens) this town is charming ; day by 
day sweeter and more dear, like those 
women we are at first tempted not to no- 
tice, and whom we love the more as we 
learn to know them, For my part, I have 
Joved it with all my heart. Three years 
of intimacy have not destroyed its charm 
nor Giscouraged my fidelity.’’ Here you 
ean give yourself up to obstinate idleness 
without dread of Janguor or weariness. 
The senses are alert and amused, but for 
work there is no inclination. The bright- 
est, the wittiest ideas may attack the 
lounger, but not for the world would he 
put pen to paper. 

M. Deschamps sums up the Greek tem- 
perament felicitously as an even mixture 
of ‘* verve’’ and phlegm, Calm and rest- 
less, they rarely lose possession of them- 
selves, and have mastered the great art of 
avoiding the weight of time, unnecessary 
labor, which they express by the word 
servitude, and foolish expense. M. Renan 
admires their happy philosophy, the so- 
briety of their enjoyments, and the ready 
gayety of their mood. Though their 
frugality is indeed remarkable, it is per- 
haps a pardonable extravagance in a humor- 
ous Frenchman to describe them as break- 
fasting on a plate of olives, dining ona bit 
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of cheese, and living on pure water and 
vanity. I have eaten at modest Greek 
tables better soup than would be eaten at 
the same tables in France, and delicious 
pilafs, cakes, sweet rolls and honey-tasting 
mixtures, Roast beef may not abound, 
nor are cutlets an indispensable addition 
to the midday meal ; but except in Lent 
they live much better and have more varie- 
ties at table than the middle and lower 
classes in Ireland. Indeed, if we except 
meat, I should not hesitate to put their 
diet above that ordinarily consumed by 
people of narrow means in England. 

But it is no exaggeration to describe, 
as the author does, the Athenians (and 
the islanders, too) who drink little, as the 
pillars of the coffee-house. They are fond 
of argument and discussion, and will sit 
for hours round a glass of water talking 
politics. This passion for politics is in- 
herent. A youth of sixteen gravely ex- 
plained his mania to M. Deschamps, 
** Monsieur, je politique ; mon grandpére 
a politique depuis de longues années. Moi 
méme j’ai commencé a politiquer et je 
politiquerai toute ma vie.’’ This is irre- 
sistible, The distinction in Greek politics 
is chiefly self-interest. Everybody is a 
patriot ; but the good of the State is < 
matter of personal judgment. If M. Tri- 
coupis is unpopular, it is not because his 
public virtues are doubted, but because 
his administration is expensive for the 
multitude, and the taxes on wine, petro- 
leum, and daily fare very heavy. Hence 
the Delyannistes nicknamed the great 
statesman the petroleum man, the op- 
pressor of the people, and the enemy of 
the ‘‘ lower class.’? M. Tricoupis is also 
too orderly and ‘‘ too English’’ for pure 
patriotic taste. Upon this chapter M. 
Deschamps is good-naturedly amusing and 
tenderly ironical. He does not object, as 
M. About would, to the ear of the Palicare 
showing under the brim of the hard felt 
hat of the European. It is an additional 
note of local coloring, and, like a self-re- 
specting traveller, he smiles upon it and is 
thankful. Besides this gratification, it 
affords him an occasion to be witty, and 
what Frenchman worthy the name could 
forego that chance? He describes the 
Chamber aptly as ‘‘a badly kept class,’’ 
which gives the newspapers the oppor- 
tunity of remarking that ‘‘ yesterday the 
leader of the Opposition spoke for two 
hours, and perfectly showed up the bale- 
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ful and wicked policy of the Prime Minis- 
ter.”’ If you are not a politician in 
Greece you must be a hero. But it is 
better to be a hero. You have nothing to 
do. ‘* You promise, with a certain sin- 
cerity, to die for your country, That 
gives you the right, while waiting, to revel 
in the pleasure of living and doing noth- 
ing.’’ Heroic men are men who despise 
Blue-books and reports, who smoke and 
consume small quantitics of raki, and are 
unacquainted with the official stiffness of 
diplomacy. They shake hands readily, 
joke with everybody, and call their neigh- 
bor ‘* brother.’’ This is the type of man 
who is popular in Greece ; this is the old 
Palicare of heroic times. ‘* The bitter- 
ness of M. Tricoupis,’? M. Deschamps re- 
marks, ‘‘ his fatal ardor for work, his 
tragic and fatigued air, fill the Greeks with 
stupefaction. It seems to them his con- 
ception of life is strange, and that he must 
have learned those ways in morose lati- 
tudes where the sun never shines.’’ When 
I was in Athens some years ago the most 
serious charges against the Prime Minister 
I was able to seize were the extensiveness 
of his collars and cuffs, which were found 
an English exaggeration ; his bolt upright- 
ness and his habit of speaking without 
gesticulating—a J’anglaise, the Greeks 
would bitterly add. From M. Deschamps’ 
account of matters to-day I see the shoe 
still pinches in the English quarter, only 
he has since then added English morose- 
ness to the list of his unpopular perfec- 
tions. 

A more pleasing subject than politics is 
M. Deschamps’ collection of curiosities of 
Athenian journalism. Here is an an- 
nouncement of an ordinary marriage which 
is delightful: ‘‘ Athens, crowned with 
violets, will soon be forsaken by all the 
beautiful errephores which are her orna- 
ment and her pride. Just as Lord Elgin 
carried off the statues of the Parthenon, 
just so do the foreign diplomats bear down 
upon our shores to ravish and carry far 
away our most charming caryatides. You 
all know that beautiful Atnenian, whose 
hair is so dark, whose eyes are so brill- 
iant, whose color is so white, that goddess 
as fair-faced as Aphrodite—we mean Miss 
Fof6 K——. Well, a secretary of Lega- 
tion carries her off from the affection of 
her family and from the love of her com- 
patriots, Who in our town has not formed 
a desire to waltz with her? Who has not 





made every effort to meet her once more 
at a ball, to dispute her with haughty suit- 
ors in the middle of the confusion of the 
cotillion? Now she leaves for Siberia, 
Let us accompany her with our tears and 
with our wishes that she may bear away 
to European Courts the splendor of Hei- 
lenic beauty. But let us hope that she 
may return one day, on a swift vessel, to 
the foot of the Acropolis and to the banks 
of the Ilissus !’’ 

The fathers of ballet-girls or pantomime 
actresses of civilized Europe might do 
worse than turn to far-off Greece for a 
lesson in the protection of their daughters 
from the ardent pursuit of the stage-struck 
male, Here is an incident freely translat- 
ed from M. Deschamps’ smooth and pleas- 
ant French : 

A French marine oflicer was touched by 
the beauty of a certain little Thessalian 
pantomimist, Helene Krassopoulos, and 
sent her one evening a message of doubt- 
ful import. In reply he was informed that 
the lady was waiting for him behind the 
theatre. When the oflicer reached the 
spot, he fonnd himself in the midst of 
shapeless packages, which shortly began 
to move, and proved to be fifteen rascals, 
half-dressed, who waved about their white 
covering, with terrible glances directed 
against the foreigner, and declaimed inco- 
herent tirades to frighten him. 

The officer was one too many for them. 
He leaned against the wall and said : ‘* My 
lords, I recognize that it was not you [ 
expected to see. It is doubtless an error. 
In spite of that I am delighted. For you 
declaim excellently. You are true artists, 
and I admire you.” 

The ‘‘ true artists’’ were satisfied, shook 
hands with him cordially, and offered to 
drink his health, which they did at his 
own expense. Next day the officer re- 
ceived a letter addressed to ‘‘ the French 
officer who yesterday clinked glasses with 
the artists of the People’s Theatre.’’ It 
ran : 


** Str, —As thou art intelligent and my 
daughter pleases thee, 1 consent to know 
thee. Thou wilt give me and my friends 
pleasure in coming to dine with us to-mor- 
row evening, at the inn of Hymettos be- 
fore the play. 

** (Signed) Parroc.tos Krassopoutos, 
‘* Chief of the Company.”’ 


The young man went. There were no 























women present, to the officer’s regret. 
After meat, the sire Patroclos lifted his 
glass of Clos-Marathon and made the fol- 
lowing speech : ‘* Young stranger, I drink 
to thy health, to thy prosperity, to thy 
advancement, to thy approaching marriage, 
to thy return to thy countiy, to the happi- 
ness of thy children. The men seated 
around thee have told me thou art intelli- 
gent. That does not astonish me. The 
French resemble the Greeks. They have 
also told me that thou dost admire my 
daughter. I am not surprised. I will 
confess to thee that I had not intended to 
marry her to a foreigner. But since she 
pleases thee, | consent to this sacrifice. 
Tell us then what thou possessest. Hast 
thou in France afield and a house? What 
doth thy father sell ?’” 

The officer was unexpectedly moved, 
but he conquered his emotion and replied : 

** Lord Patroclos, I first drink to thy 
health, to thy prosperity, to the increase 
of thy wealth ; also to the health of the 
honorable lords here present. When you 
invited me to partake of pilaf in private I 
was not prepared for the honor you have 
done me, You ask me what I possess. 
Well, I possess my sword, my father’s 
sword, which he in turn received froin his 
ancestors,’”’ 

** That’s all ?’’ Patroclus interrogated. 

‘* What! It’s not enough?” — 

**T don’t say that. But all the same,— 
stay, noble stranger, you would perhaps 
do better to marry a woman of your own 
country.’’ 

‘* Alas! I foresee that I must resign 
myself,’’ 

‘* There, there, don’t be downcast. 
Man cannot always follow his inclinations, 
We must submit to our destiny.”’ 

And suddenly overcome, the entire party 
heaped up the plate of the young man to 
console him. When the officer departed, 
after having paid the bill, Patroclus re- 
marked : 

‘* Never talk to me about these military 
fellows. Let them be Greek or French, 
they have never a farthing in the pockets 
of their embroidered uniforms, Ah! our 
master, the great Aristophanes, was quite 
right : ‘ Much pleasure in your war expe- 
ditions, While we are drinking, crowned 
with roses, you are frozen mounting guard 
all the night.’ I swear my daughter will 
marry a small grocer of Pharsala, our be- 
loved country.”’ 

New Serres,—Vou, LVII., No. 4. 30 
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Very amusing also are the anecdotes 
of Coquelin in the East. Reporters fol- 
lowed him everywhere, interviewed him, 
admired his dress, noted down each 
flying phrase as a French witticism, 
watched him from a respectful distance 
in his solitary walk, and described 
his glances as ‘* Parisian |’? What more 
could even M. Coquelin desire? But ait- 
ists are proverbially irritable. M. Coque- 
lin fell out with the Athenians because the 
king himself did not come to meet him, 
because he was not invited to the palace, 
and because his audience was neither 
subtle nor discriminating, At Bucharest 
the royal family delighted to honor him, 
he pensively recalls for the benefit of a 
sympathizing reporter. At Constantino- 
ple, he had a superior public and a discern- 
ing Sultan, whose gifts and hospitality 
must ever afterward prevent him from 
playing in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. In 
London, inspite of the ungenerous enmity 
of the Z'imes, and the misbehavior of M. 
de Blowitz, the enthusiasm was incredible. 
But he sadly lost his time in coming to 
Greece. He waited for twenty-four hours 
to see if the king would beg him to re- 
main. The king did not, and there were 
unpleasant bills to pay, which resulted in 
the precipitate departure of the angry 
comedian. 

Thongh of warlike tastes, as M. Des- 
champs points out, the modern Hellenes 
hold conscription in abhorrence. The 
islanders hide from the police upon these 
occasions in their mountain fastnesses, and 
the inlanders retreat to the frontiers where 
they not infrequently take to relieving trav- 
ellers of their purses and figuring in local 
history under a name more romantic than 
that of mere soldier. This race loves free« 
dom above all—even freedom from its own 
laws. They imagine that everything in 
the open air is common property, and 
when the shepherds want space for grazing 
they apply a match to any forest in the 
way. Lremember the burning of Pentelicus 
upon some such pastoral fancy, and only 
the foreigners were indignant. It is not 
matter for surprise that in such a country 
there should be some difliculty in finding 
a hangman. An assassin has been known 
to prefer the honor of the guillotine to a 
reprieve upon condition of accepting*the 
hated office of hangman. Lest his resolue 
tion should be shaken, his wife came to 
him in prison and besought him by all the 
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saints in heaven not to accept the infamy, 
but, at least, to leave an honorable name to 
his family! In this matter, as in all 
others, the point of view is everything. 
Here, in the common mind, to kill is not 
to murder, and is no impediment to the 
transmission of an honorable name. Coun- 
tries like individuals have their pet vices, 
and beside the picture of an English hang- 
man lecturing upon his ‘ghastly trade in 
the provinces or writing upon his experi- 
ences for the benefit of an unhealthy curi- 
osity, the Greek aversion is a brave and 
manly instinct. Men may do worse than 
banish the public executioner to an unin- 
habited isle, where a boatman each morn- 
ing comes and flings him his bread and 
hurries away without a word, 

Next to their love of liberty, which par- 
takes of a weakness for disorder, the 
peculiar characteristic of the race is the 
extremely practical turn of their patriot- 
ism. Their dream is to amass a great 
fortune at home or abroad—more frequent- 
ly abroad—and spend it nobly in the ser- 
vice of their country. Athens owes nearly 
all her public buildings, her enterprises, 
her modern improvements to the bounty 
of individuals. M. Deschamps tells of 
two well-known wealthy brothers, the 
Zappas, one of whom told the other it was 
time for him to marry and bring up a 
family. 

‘**Thy wife is our country,”’ said the 
other. ‘‘I will follow thy example. I 
will work much, I will strive much, I will 
lay by great wealth, and all that will I give 
beforehand to the nation.’’ 

‘* Add to this,’’ the writer continues, 
‘*the daily offering of the humble, the 
mite of the poor man, the subscriptions 
that pour into Athens from the depths of 
Asia Minor, from a brave people who in 
their poverty console themselves with 
dreaming of the future of their race. A 
land where such sentiments and such men 
exist should not fret unduly if the taxes 
bring in little, and if the treasury is often 
exhausted. ”’ 

This fair and kindly appreciation of M. 
Deschamps shows how different is the 
spirit of La Gréce d’ Aujourd’hui from 
About’s Gréce Contemporaine. The latter 
may be the more amusing, but the former 

is fairer and truer. M. Deschamps stands 
upon impartial ground, as a Parisian alive 
to the absurdities as well as the qualities 


? 


of a growing nation, who, uniike his im- 
mortal predecessor, can dispense with the 
resources of the boulevards and find com- 
pensation in foreign scenes. He ridicules, 
and not too severely, the tantrums of the 
mis-Hellenists, who expected from Greece, 
in return for the tardy condescension of 
Europe, a present as glorious as her past, 
and finding it meaner, fall back upon 
hatred and contempt. He has an indul- 
gent word for the caprices, the turbulence, 
the rashness and inefticiencies of first 
youth, A youth will ever parade his new 
spurs and first sword ostentatiously. Why 
not tolerate a certain arrogance, a boastful 
demeanor, in a young nation, and show 
indulgence for its humors and follies ? 
He complains that Greece is unreasonably 
blamed for not having brought forth at 
once a Pericles ora Phidias, and for some- 
times dreaming of Constantine and Saint 
Sophia ; that since the rain of About’s 
sparkling shots, enemies have sprung up 
whose hatred of her is morose and whose 
invectives are ill-tempered. The race he 
defines as a composite of the antique, the 
Byzantine, and the modern, speaking a 
language whose fundamental roots have 
not changed since Homer, remaining faith- 
ful to the religion of Constantine, which 
does not prevent it from being American 
by reason of its practical and positive good 
sense. ‘‘I am not far from believing,” 
he states, ‘‘ that the Greek race, like the 
Jewish race, must be eternal.’’ As in 
the olden times, the Greeks have been able 
to live in peace with the most troublesome 
neighbors, and when they could not rid 
themselves of them, were consoled by de- 
spising them, and regarding them as bar- 
barians, not averse to profit by their stupid- 
ity and incapacity. Meanwhile they /e/- 
lenized when they could not exterminate. 
Barbarians came there as conquerors, and 
their descendants to-day are more Greek 
than the Greeks themselves. They possess 
two great characteristics that have served 
them in the past and rendered them in- 
domitable in servitude : patience and sub- 
tlety. These will surely lead them to ulti- 
mate success in their struggles with con- 
tending difficulties, and, rapid as has been 
the nation’s stride through second child- 
hood, we may believe, with these great 
weapons at command, that Greece is not 
far off a strong and dignified development, 
— Westminster Review. 
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THE ACADEMIC SPIRIT IN EDUCATION. 


BY JOHN A, HOBSON, LL.D. 


Tux feelings entertained by the man of 
action toward the scholar have never been 
concealed. The English gentleman of the 
Middle Ages, the serious business of 
whose life was murder and rapine, felt 
toward the scholarly recluse, the man of 
books, a contempt even deeper than that 
which he displayed for’ the men who pro- 
duced the wealth he stole and squandered. 
This contempt was, however, qualified, 
sometimes by superstitious fear, for the 
scholar might be a wizard and in league 
with powers of evil not to be contemned, 
sometimes by religious reverence, due to 
the patronage of learning by the Church. 

These same feelings of contempt and 
distrust are alive in the present day. 
Take the most representative modern 
literature of England, its fiction, A 
scholar is seldom introduced into a novel 
excepting as a butt for the humor of the 
full-blooded hero and his friends. He is 
there to make himself ridiculous, and he 
does it: he is dupe to the first impostor 
who turns up ; he talks a pompous jargon 
of his own; he makes love to the wrong 
person, lets out the secret, and generally 
mixes up the business of the plot. 

[am not speaking only of inferior fic- 
tion; Goldsmith, Scott, George Eliot, 
George Meredith make their Dr. Prim- 
rose, Dominie Sampson, Casaubon, Dr. 
Middleton pretty much after the same pat- 
tern. 

This is a true reflection of the way in 
which the business man of to-day re- 
gards clergymen, college dons, schoolmas- 
ters. His first charge against them is that 
they are ‘‘ unpractical.’’ There is some- 
thing humorous in the complacent way in 
which they receive this charge. So far 
from being annoyed, they take it as a 
compliment. They regard it as testi- 
mony to their real superiority ; partly it 
is the stupidity of common uneducated 
persons unable to appreciate their more 
exact and ordered intelligence, partly it is 
jealousy of the possession of some exclu- 
sive culture which sets them above the 
vulgar herd. 

The academic person does not admit he 
is ‘‘ unpractical :’ how should he? He 
smiles at the charge with an air of con- 


scious superiority. But it is from this 
epithet that we may best approach the in- 
vestigation of the academic spirit and its 
place in education. 

Many classes engaged in intellectual 
work have the spirit in various powers 
and degrees, Some qualities of it are 
strongly pronounced in the schoolmaster ; 
the medical and legal professions are not 
void of special forms ; clergymen combine 
it with a special bias due to the theological 
training ; literary cliques in London and 
elsewhere show it: but the purest and 
finest brand of the academic spirit is in 
the college don. 

It is in some sense the business of the 
scholar to be unpractical, to read and to 
think rather than to act. Many subjects 
of study, those which are described par ex- 
cellence as academic, have no direct bear- 
ing on life, no ‘* utility’? in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The whole process of 
education, self-education or the education 
of others, is ‘‘ unpractical’’ in so far as it 
seeks knowledge and development of mind 
as ends in themselves. This knowledge, 
this ability, is capital which subsequently 
yields interest in *‘ practice,’’ but the aca- 
demic spirit is rightly unconcerned with 
this. A mathematician, a literary man, a 
student of the natural sciences, as distinct 
from their application to the arts, is ‘* un- 
practical,”’ 

If the imputation of being ‘‘ unpracti- 
cal’’ meant no more than this it would be 
wholly without sting. So far as the aca- 
demic spirit is engaged in acquiring knowl- 
edge, it is nothing to the point to call it 
‘* unpractical.’’ But where it is required 
to descend from the task of acquiring 
knowledge to that of imparting it to others, 
in order to assist in forming other minds 
for life in the world, where the academic 
spirit is brought to bear upon the conduct 
of life, the charge of being unpractical has 
more force, 

Take a number of intelligent beings, re- 
move them from the stress and strain of 
close continual contact with the average 
life of working society, place them in a 
social ring-fence, where all are alike en- 
gaged in some kind of ‘‘ theoretic’? work 
—looking at the ordinary work-a-day 
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world either not at all or through the re- 
fracting mirror of books—you have a spe- 
cial environment which must operate upon 
these men and women not merely as indi- 
viduals, but as a species. Thus, either in 
our universities or wherever men and 
women form themselves into a corporation, 
a clique, or a coterie for purely intellectual 
purposes, you get this special atmosphere, 
the book-view of human nature. 

It is often said human nature is slow to 
change. Nothing, I think, is more un- 
true ; human nature changes rapidly, and 
is able to assume all kinds of curious new 
specific forms. 

I wish to offer some analysis of this 
** academic’’ species, and to show the 
bearing of my analysis on present practical 
questions of education. 

When Chaucer offered his advice, ‘* Flee 
from the press and dwell with soothfast- 
ness,”’ his advice was very necessary. In 
the turmoil of the Middle Ages knowledge 
could only be cultivated, the intellectual 
life could only be led in the seclusion of a 
monastic retreat or a hermit’s cell. Phi- 
losophy, literature, science, were for the 
most part the humble starved protégés of 
religion, and were glad to avail themselves 
of any shelter she might allow. The deg- 
radation of this servitude is still visible 
in a thousand superstitions which cling 
round our educational theories and institu- 
tions. But though the poison of religious 
patronage still taints the academic life of 
our universities and public schools, it is 
not one of the essential academic qualities 
on which I wish to dwell. 

What I wish to make manifest is the 
effects of maintaining in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England that artificially protected and 
specialized form of the intellectual life 
which once was necessary, but is no 
longer so. The withdrawal of the medi:- 
val scholar from the free intercourse of the 
world was necessary ; the seclusion of the 
modern scholar is not only needless, but 
highly injurious. 

I have not defined my term “‘ aca- 
demic.’”’ No good comes by forcing 
close definition ; rather by bringing such 
a term into relation with other words, one 
at a time, can its real connotation be effec- 
tively disclosed. 

Academic suggests ‘‘ arm chair’ and 
the ‘‘ study.’’ ‘* Solitude,’’ as Dé Quincey 
finely said, ‘‘is essential to man.’’ But 

so is society. The proper balance here, as 
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elsewhere, is what we want. Excess of 
solitude is one mark of the academic life. 
One who draws largely upon books or leads 
a life of contemplation must be much 
alone, with the result that what he gains 
in direct self-cultivation he loses in social 
experience. 

It is an endeavor to live too much alone, 
and to substitute an artificial society of 
books for the society of live men and 
women. I believe the time will come 
when we shall have advanced far enough 
in clear notions of education to admit that, 
taking knowledge as a whole, more can be 
learned from the smallest person alive than 
from the greatest dead ; that, save within 
a certain contined region of art, books do 
not possess a life which can, for real im- 
portance in education, compare with that 
of the men and women who live around 
us, The same vulgar protestantism which 
narrowed religion into the worship of one 
book, has narrowed education into the 
worship of many books. Academic au- 
thority, in colleges and schools alike, is 
often loud with its mouth in repudiation 
of this ritualistic view of knowledge and 
education : in its heart, and in practice, it 
clings tenaciously to the superstition. A 
saner, healthier age than ours will value 
books more lightly, and, so doing, will get 
more worth out of them than wedo, They 
will not set growing children to worship 
these paper gods for eight or ten hours a 
day at a time when the craving for recrea- 
tion and free animal life is natural and 
wholesome. Dickens has not yet done his 
work. The system of our schools—bigh, 
grammar, and primary—is still in the 
main that of Mr. McChokum Child, whose 
pupils were ‘little empty vessels,’’ always 
waiting for the knowledge to be ‘ poured 
in.’’ Especially is this superstition rife 
in those establishments for higher educa- 
tion of women where the teachers most in- 
dignantly repudiate the suggestion of 
‘**cram.’’ I assert most emphatically that 
women’s education is not advancing, but 
is rather going back ; that the old e1a of 
idle accomplishments, drawing-room em- 
broidery and pianoforte, was less injurious 
than the congested curriculum of to-day. 

All this is part and parcel of a supersti- 
tious quantitative estimate of knowledge 
stored in books, which belongs to the aca- 
demic spirit. The scholarly solitude and 
the substitution of dead minds for living 
act upon the student so as to lower his in- 
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tellectual and emotional vitality, and falsify 
his standard of value. What a true pic- 
ture of the academic mind George Eliot 
has given in M. Casaubon ; how power- 
fully she points the lesson that many books 
are not only a weariness to the flesh, but 
a starvation to the soul. 

If we turn to books themselves we find 
that the best and greatest have not come 
from those who have been great readers, 
but rather from those who have lived and 
loved and fought. Such works as those of 
Homer, Shakespeare, Fielding, Scott, 
Goethe, Hugo, were not written in the 
atwwosphere of the study. 

Not that the academic person is without 
interest in life—on the contrary, he has 
many interests; he is fond of hearing 
many sides of a question, finds thei all 
so ‘* suggestive ;’’ he isa collector of facts 
and opinions in the world of literature and 
art; his mind is a museum of preserved 
specimens in politics, sociology, religion, 
But if you conclude that such a man has 
opinions of his own, that any of the move- 
ments of the day in politics or religion 
have a hold of his emotions, that he would 
lift a finger to help or hinder them, you 
will be mistaken. His interest in these 
matters is purely intellectual. I know 
several such men who are students of so- 
cial subjects ; they will diligently collect 
information upon the various aspects of 
the labor movement, upon co-operation, 
trades unions, figures of pauperism, 
schemes of relief. They will carefully 
pack away these facts in the pigeon-holes 
of their mind, labelled ‘* Information bear- 
ing on the condition of the working 
classes.’’? There the knowledge will re- 
main ; you must not ask them to disturb 
it. Do not expect them to stir themselves 
to act or even to vote in order to assist the 
cause of progress, Not at all. It would 
be a degradation of such knowledge to put 
it to a useful end. Besides, they could 
not venture to take a side. To forma 
decided judgment is an act of intellectual 
rashness which disturbs the exquisite poise 
of a well-balanced intelligence. The aca- 
demic mind gravitates to compromise with 
the same accuracy with which the mag- 
netic needle turns north, In politics the 
academic person is a ‘* passive spectator,”’ 
in social questions he is the complacent 
slave of Mrs, Grundy ; in religion he is 
usually a careless conformist, not because 
he believes—he wouldn’t demean himself 
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by a positive belief—but because he 
doesn’t dare to be an agnostic. This is 
due largely, however, to a sublime indiffer- 
ence which belongs to the academic at- 
mosphere, where they sit removed from 
the common struggle of the vulgar life— 
the holy calm of the Epicurean gods : 


“ The gods who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their everlasting calm !”’ 


It is not, however, altogether philo- 
sophic indifference. It is partly timidity, 
a fear of committal, carried to a degree 
often ludicrous. This you will best trace 
in the academic book ; you will observe 
the constant practice of weighing the pros 
and cons of a debated question in such a 
way as to present an exact balance of the 
two sides, the intricate avoidance of an ex- 
pression of opinion which might be twist- 
ed into a practical application. The very 
grammar often reflects this, the continual 
guard of parenthesis or qualifying clauses 
with which the English sentence is weak- 
ened and uglified, a certain finicking nicety 
of choice in phrases which screens its 
feebleness under the pretence of accuracy. 

The real reason why this trouble is 
taken is a fear lest any clear pronounce- 
ment of views should suffer the ‘gnominy 
of application to any serviceable end of 
conduct. Mrs. Humphrey Ward has given 
in the character of Mr. Langham an amus- 
ing illustration of this aspect of the aca- 
demic mind, not in the least overdrawn. 

This academic pusillanimity is suitably 
reflected in the academic curriculum of 
studies. Studies liable to yield practical 
applications are eschewed. The branches 
of intellectual exercise which have the 
most signal and direct bearing upon life, 
literature, economics, sociology, philoso- 
phy, are either left untouched or degrad- 
ed and devitalized by academic supersti- 
tions. I want to make this charge of 
superstition clear. It goes to the root of 
the matter. That unreasoning regard for 
the past, that worship of authority, that 
ritualistic reverence for visible signs, that 
dull zest of ceremonial and detailed for- 
mality, which is slowly but surely passing 
from religion, thrives and flourishes in 
academic education. Prig, pedant, and 
specialist have erected an orthodox system 
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of education based on a false and untested 
scale of values. No nation possesses a 
richer heritage of literature than England. 
This literature receives no recognition in 


Oxford and Cambridge. No staff of pro- 


_ fessors is appointed to teach it. Students 


are warned not to waste their time over 
Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Tennyson, 
or Browning. What is the true reason of 
this neglect? It is precisely because Eng- 
lish literature is alive with modern issues, 
is steeped in passions of to-day that are 
the feeders of present conduct, because as 
living subjects these do not lie still in the 
dissecting-room of pedantic scholarship, 
that they are forbidden subjects to the 
youths who frequent our universities. 

French, German, Italian are still Jiving 
languages and literatures, and as such are 
to be discouraged. You must climb to 
them over all sorts of unnecessary barriers. 
According to academic authority you must 
first thoroughly protect yourself by a 
thorough grounding in the philologic study 
of ‘* Old High, Middle High, and Low 
German, Gothic, or Icelandic.’’ To these 
men literature means philology, the form 
is more important than the spirit. Dead 
languages are deliberately preferred to liv- 
ing—not, as is sometimes falsely assumed, 
because the dead are better. The litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome may be abso- 
lutely superior, though we have no ade- 
quate standards of measurement. This is 
not the reason why they are preferred, 
They are chosen because they are dead. 
The dead are safe. 

Philosophy is essentially a speculative 
and a dangerous subject ; bit its name and 
associations are too respectable for it to 
be ignored. It must be taught in the aca- 
demic way. As it bristles with modern 
interests and modern questions, the text- 
books must be ancient. Plato and Aris- 
totle are dead, their works are abstruse 
and set in vexed terminology, and may be 
therefore safely studied. Hegel, Spencer, 
Schopenhauer are modern writers ; their 
meaning is apt to break out inconveniently 
among the conventions of polite society, 
to force their way into the vulgar region 
of the practical in religion, politics and 
morals, The academic spirit either ignores 
them or else submits them to judicious in- 
terpretation, with the view of extracting 
any sting or incentive which may be found 
there. It is this preference for devitalized 
theories which has led to the saying that 


German philosophies when they die go to 
Oxford. 

The academic treatment of economics is 
perhaps the most instructive. The science 
is so modern, so unyielding to precise and 
priggish definitions, so amenable to prac- 
tical applications ; yet it cannot be wholly 
passed over. The academic mind sniffed 
at it for some time, as a dog might a 
hedgehog, touching it gingerly at this 
point and that, not daring to tackle it, yet 
unable to leave it alone. It has now re- 
duced it to an academic study. For this 
purpose it must secure a rigid orthodox 
structure. This it has sought to secure 
by elevating Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, 
and one or two more recent writers to a 
position they neither claimed nor deserved 
as authoritative exponents of a cut-and- 
dried logical system. Here appears a 
paradox. The academic mind is prone to 
excess of caution. This very caution has 
bred rashness in economics. In the na- 
ture of things it is grossly improbable that 
a study involving so deep and delicate a 
knowledge of the changing social relations 
and desires of men could be raised into a 
sound scientific structure in a little more 
than a century after the publication of 
** The Wealth of Nations.’’ Yet the aca- 
demic mind is compelled to seem to have 
achieved this task. Although the very 
text-books which are taken as ‘ authori- 
ties’’ bristle with contradiction and an- 
tagonism upon the most. essential points, 
yet by a judicious process of word-twist- 
ing, selection, and interpretation, a body 
of dogma has been improvised into a sys- 
tem presenting a specious show of con- 
sistency to the hasty observer, who is con- 
tented not to peer too curiously behind 
the scene. 

Half their efforts are given to a ludi- 
crous attempt to buttress up by new shifts 
of language this hasty and imperfect struc- 
ture ; the other half are devoted to ap- 
proaching the science in what is called the 
historic spirit. Though some admirable 
work has been done of this later order by a 
few students, the bulk of it consists of 
laborious collection and arrangement of 
facts and figures which have no appreciable 
value, either theoretic or practical, but are 
dull monuments of patience. This last 
work illustrates a peculiarly humorous 
trait of the academic person, his effort to 
be practical. His idea of being practical 
is to set aside all theory and all human 
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feeling, and to devote himself to a dull 
collection of human facts, as if these were 
solid pebbles, to be picked up, docketed, 
and arranged as geological specimens. 
Those who know the theoretic-practical 
man who sits on a Charity Organization 
Committee or a School Board, will recog- 
nize this aspect of the academic ‘‘ crank.”’ 
The academic spirit turned on practical 
affairs fails from being too purely practi- 
cal, just as in theoretic matters it fails 
from being too purely theoretic. On the 
one hand, it runs to a Mr. Langham ; on 
the other, to a Mr. Gradgrind. 

It is this spirit of mingled timidity and 
superstition which has always made our 
universities the homes of lost causes and 
retrograde ideas. Many great men have 
come out of them ; few have stayed there : 
no genuine progressive force of any mo- 
ment has been generated there. 1 have 
tried to show why this must be so. In 
educational matters you have a wall of 
rigid orthodoxy, a worship of authority, 
and a superstitious scale of values; in 
other matters, a ‘‘ mush of concession” 
and indifference—each a fatal barrier to 
enthusiasm and to healthy moral and intel- 
lectual life. 

There are two evils rising from the un- 
due specialization of intellectual life. Re- 
move the best and ablest specimens of 
intellectual manhood from the free average 
society, and set them in an artificially pre- 
pared atmosphere, to think and read and 
write in close communion with one an- 
other, and you set up the condition known 
in the physical world as ‘ in-breeding ;”’ 
these intellects in-breed, and with the nec- 
essary natural result—a sterility which 
allows no noble issue of thought or deed. 
This is an inevitable result of a special- 
ized society. Another evil result ap- 
pears in the over-specialized individual. 
No doubt this question of specializa- 
tion in education is a difficult one. An 
all-round harmonious development of all 
human faculties is the ideal from the 
individual standpoint. The interests of 
society demand some modification of this 
individual ideal in favor of a social ideal, 
which for its attainment requires each in- 
dividual to devote himself chiefly to some 
narrower special work, True educational 
progress must ever move along a line of 
compromise between this individual and 
this social ideal, where the free growth of 
the individual may be secured, and like- 


wise the efficient growth of society. How 
much of individual development does this 
mean require to be given up? The true 
answer is, None ; for in the long run the 
freest, best-developed individual life shall 
only be found in the strongest and most 
highly organized society. Although in 
the more perfect society there must needs 
be specialization of the individual effort, 
still the object and effect of such specializa- 
tion will be to allow, if not an absolutely 
even development of individual faculties, 
such degree of freedom and exercise of all 
human capacities as shall make the indi- 
vidual life more valuable than the more 
evenly grown but stunted harmony possi- 
ble to an individual who directly seeks 
self-culture, to the exclusion of public ser- 
vices, in a lower society like our own. 

So large a question cannot be settled 
here, I name it only to lay my hand upon 
that most distinctive vice of academic 
thought, excessive intellectualism, The 
divorcement of knowledge from life—the 
academic view of knowledge—has led to a 
preferment of certain recherché and formal 
sorts of knowledge which is the worst re- 
sult of excessive specialism. It involves 
not merely an upsetting of the true bal- 
ance of human activities, but a huge incal- 
culable waste of talent, pethaps of genius. 

A single illustration will point my mean- 
ing. Visiting one of our ancient universi- 
ties a little while ago, I called upon one 
of the leading teachers, a man of whose 
rare and extraordinary talents I had ample 
experience, a man capable by nature and 
early training of the finest work in almost 
any branch of science or art to which he 
should apply himself. I found this man 
devoting his time to the compilation of an 
elaborate treatise upon ‘‘ Some apparent 
anomalies in the use of u7.’’ The title is 
characteristic. This scholar would not be 
bold enough to attempt so wide a task as 
to write upon the laws of the Greek nega- 
tive. He will deal with exceptions to 
those laws. He will not call them by so 
brusque and assertive a title as ‘‘ excep- 
tions.’’ He will prefer the term ‘‘ anom- 
aly.”’ Nor will he affirm they are real 
anomalies. He calls them ‘‘ apparent 
anomalies,’’ Finally, he refuses the re- 
sponsibility of undertaking more than some 
of these ; there may be countless others 
of which he knows not. Hence the com- 
plete academic title, ‘‘ On some apparent 
anomalies in the use of 27.” 
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I have no desire to pose as the utter 
Philistine, and to declare such work use- 
less. At certain ages and for certain men 
such work is defensible, and its apparently 
slight character rightly reflects glory on 
the student. The grammarian whom 
Browning describes, who 

** Settled "Ore’c business 

Properly based Ody, 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic de,’’ 
was a necessary worker in the’ discovery 
of a new intellectual world. But this does 
not justify a man in the forefront of mod- 
ern intellectual life in returning to such 
intrinsically humble work. It is an excess 
rising straight from the academic supersti- 
tion. When knowledge is viewed merely 
as an end, assessed with no regard to the 
wider issues of life, each piece of knowl- 
edge comes to have an equal value with 
every other, and is held to furnish as fine 
a mental exercise in its pursuit. So you 
come to men who actually pride themselves 
upon the narrowness of their intellectual 
endeavors, to the scientist of whom O. W. 
Holmes tells us in his delightful book, 
who expressed such genuine indignation at 
being spoken of as an Entomologist, who 
blushingly refused the narrow title of a 
Coleopterist, and felt pride to assert his 
claims to be a Scarabeist. It is easy to 
see how this academic view of knowledge 
must bring an utterly false standard of 
values into education. 

But in order to more fully understand 
the barriers to true educational advance, 
we must take into account what is called 
the inertia of vested interests. I am not 
now alluding specially to the money en- 
dowments which everywhere in our coun- 
try are acting as bounties in support of 
antiquated modes of education. It is the 
narrow class interests of established educa- 
tional institutions and methods which are 
such evil obstacles. 

The Greek controversy is a case in point. 
Three centuries ago the disciples of the 
Renaissance had a hard fight to win recog- 
nition or even toleration for the. Greek 
language and literature in our schools and 
universities. All the bigotry and igno- 
rance of the age were arrayed against the 
new learning. They fought it out, Greek 
and Trojan, and slowly the liberal Hellenic 
culture won the day. Now, this Hellenic 
spirit has hardened into orthodoxy,, has 
bred superstition, has built itself among 
the clergy and scholars of the land a vest: 
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ed interest that is at war with the modern 
spirit which asks for that free competition 
among intellectual interests, which shall 
give a fair and equal chance to science and 
to modern literatures. 

To some this squabble about Greek may 
seem of slight import. It is not really 
so. It is a skirmish ; the prelude of a 
larger battle—the battle of higher popular 
education. Those who recognize the 
rapidly growing power of the people in 
politics and industry—above all, those who 
are professed believers in democracy—can- 
not fail to see the urgent need of some 
system of higher national education which 
shall make an enlightened democracy. 
The struggle of the ‘‘ haves’? and the 
‘* have nots’’ is not confined to material 
goods. The vested interests of the intel- 
lectual classes are indeed not openly ar- 
rayed against national education, but se- 
eretly and selfishly they work against it. 
The ‘‘academic’”’ spirit is an exclusive 
one. 

The fight around the banner of Greek 
indicates this. Those who have got Greek, 
and have succeeded in ‘‘ bearing’’ it in the 
intellectual market, do not wish to see its 
value depreciated. Every parson in the 
land whose meagre stock of ‘‘ classics’’ is 
too often his only claim to culture, will 
fight hard for his fetish. He is not keen- 
nosed enough to clearly scent the Jarger 
fight, but instinctively he feels that if Greek 
goes, the narrow superstitious ‘‘ culture’’ 
which has enabled him in the past to mould 
the higher education of the land will follow. 
When Greek is relegated to its proper 
place as a noble study of the literary few, 
the road of democratic education will be 
clearer. 

When John Bull sees, as he will see, 
that the hard cash he showers upon techni- 
cal education (the only practical education 
as he deems it) is wasted because special 
skill cannot grow faster than general cul- 
ture ; and when, moreover, he recognizes 
the danger of entrusting to a populace 
starving on the three R’s the government 
of the land and the organization of its 
commerce, he will perceive that some sys- 
tem of higher education is a national need. 

Now, the bearing of our analysis be- 
comes evident. A spirit which is out of 
touch with the Jarger life of the comn u- 
nity, which severs the student from the ciu- 
zen, which shuns the free investigation of 
human problems, which applies pedantic 
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and superstitious standards of intellectual 
values, which worships books and is the 
slave of authority, can never do the great 
work which is before us. 

That it should for a moment have 
seemed possible to entrust the higher edu- 
cation of London to a small self-appointed 
committee of irresponsible persons, bred 
in the narrowest educational traditions, 
eren fettered by ecclesiastical traditions, 
shows a degree of ignorance which is 
amazing. The ideal which the true demo- 
cratic university must set before it is not 
so much the labor of research, the selec- 
tion and preparation of students who shall 
devote their lives to some special branch 
of learning, though these functions have 
their importance. It is the citizen-stu- 
dent, man and woman, that must be the 
chief care of the democratic university — 
men and women who, in becoming stu- 
dents, shall not relinquish the workshop, 
the duties of the home, the duties of citi- 
zenship, but shall continue to be at one 
and the same time student, citizen, worker 
and man. The academic mind does not 
conceive this to be possible ; the student, 
it imagines, must devote the whole or 
some carefully fenced-off years of his life 
to study alone. It is the fallacy, the dan- 
ger, the futility of this view which I am 
anxious here to enforce. The academic 
mind can never be brought to bend to 
methods of education available to the 
workman and the citizen. The elasticity, 
the spirit of thonghtful yet bold experi- 
ment, required for educating heterogeneous 
masses of workers, is repugnant to the 
prim conception of academic order. 

On the other hand, the true democratic 
education conceives the best intellectual 
life to be impossible apart from the work- 
ing human life. It is one function of the 
human life bearing a vital relation to the 
other functions, and not to be separated 
from them. The fallacy of supposing that 
the rights and duties of studentship can 
be left to a few—the academic aristocracy 
—is precisely analogous to the fallacy that 
the rights and duties of citizenship can be 
left to the few—the political aristocracy. 
History has shown the one to be false ; it 
will show the other to be false. 

The true ideal university shall make it 
possible and easy for every man and wom- 
an in this metropolis to be a student with- 
out ceasing to be a worker and a private 
citizen. The attainment of this ideal we 
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cannot entrust to an intellectual oligarchy 
uncontrolled and irresponsible. 
Just as many champions of religious 
freedom have been pig-headed Tories in 
politics, so many political Liberals are 
frightened at the notion of handing over 
education to the people. Education must, 
they hold, be ordered upon an aristocratic 
basis. Well, in the long run, this is im- 
possible. All education is self-education, 
understanding by ‘‘ self?’ not alone the 
individual but the social “ self,’’ It is 
not enough to say we must educate our 
masters : they must educate themselves, 
That is to say, higher education, as well 
as primary and technical education, will 
be one of the functions of democracy. 
Academic authority, narrow autocratic 
superstitions cannot do this work for the 
people. The incompetence of our uni- 
versities to properly direct so large and 
new a work is made amply manifest by re- 
cent experiments. The considerable meas- 
ure of success which has attended the 
efforts of University Extension Movements 
is due, not to the capacity and enlighten- 
ment of the universities, but to the fact 
that the bulk of their members are so 
apathetic and so neglectful of the large 
national duties which their endowments 
were designed to fulfil, that they have left 
the administration of this work to a few 
less academic and more liberal-minded 
members of their body. I only allude to 
this attitude of the universities as an illus- 
tration of the temper of the academic mind 
wherever it is found. The intellectually 
superior person understands neither the 
need nor the proper methods of national 
education ; but he is in power, he repre- 
sents a sort of existing government in edu- 
cation—a government which sadly neglects 
its duties, but still possesses the insignia 
of office and blocks the way. So thor- 
oughly has he succeeded in stamping on 
the middle-class mind certain orthodox 
views of education that many of our freest 
thinkers in religion and polities still remain 
hide-bound pedants in education. This 
shows itself not only among the upholders 
of classical education. The fear of en- 
trusting education to ‘‘ the swinish multi- 
tude”’ is turning the tide of liberal thought 
among cur historians and our scientists, 
and is driving such men as Sir H. Maine 
and Professor Tyndall into conserva- 
tism. 
Political freedom and self-government 
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the English people have in some measure 
attained. Industrial freedom and self- 
government are growing to be a clearly 
voiced demand. Along with it must come 
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a revolt against educational superstitions 
and authorities for the attainment of full 
intellectual freedom and self-government, 
—Contemporary Review, 
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THE PARAGRAPH, 


BY ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Ir is only a few months since Mr, Ed- 
mund Gosse, writing in Zhe National Re- 
view, raised a cry of warning over the mo- 
mentary tendency of English literature. 
Our field of letters, he found, was gradu- 
ally yielding itself to an incursion of 
fiction. Poetry, criticism, bel’es Jettres, 
were in danger of neglect ; ‘‘ the tyranny 
of the novel’? was predominant. In the 
universities no less than in the duller pre- 
cincts of our cathedral towns, in the library 
of the man of letters as upon the over- 
stocked shelves of Mudie’s, it was the 
novel that furnished forth the conversa- 
tion for the literary breakfast-table, that 
forced more scholarly literature to remain 
unpacked in the publisher’s receiving de- 
partment. Mr. Gosse spoke with much 
truth and to no little purpose. That, 
however, was a few months ago. So 
rapidly do we live in these later years of 
the nineteenth century, so readily and un- 
gratefully do we change our tastes and re- 
sign our predilections, in those few months 
Mr. Gosse’s danger has become absorbed 
in another. The novel continues to be 
published in its tens of thousands, and to 
sell in its tens of hundreds ; it is still, and 
doubtless will long continue, a factor of 
the first importance in the scheme of na- 
tional entertainment and education ; but 
the novel, after all, is not the worst enemy 
of literature. A new and a harder tyrant 
has arisen. A cloud, far smaller, at first, 
than a child’s hand, has—in these few 
months—grown into something very like 
a London fog, uncomely in color, un- 
palatable in taste, unhealthy in atmos- 
phere. It is time to busy ourselves with 
its hindrance and prevention. 

The world of letters is falling under the 
tyranny of the paragraph : the trail of the 
new journalism will soon be over it all. 
The American passion for ‘‘ pithiness’’— 
for something new, reported in ‘the brief- 
est possible space—is spending its cruel 
force upon every department of our litera- 


ture. Four years ago it was an article in 
the publisher’s creed, an article strony and 
constant, wavering not, that a volume of 
short stories spelled, like the actor man- 
ager’s Shakespeare, financial ruin.. ‘ben 
there came a new voice making itself heard 
—an echo of ‘‘the East a-calling’’ in 
short, sharp, significant cries—and to-day 
the short story is the triumph of the book- 
stalls, If Mr. Mudie were to offer to us to- 
day—offer to even the most conscientious 
student of contemporary literature—works 
of the buik and weight of Pamela and 
Clarissa Harlowe, as the latest attractions, 
should we not answer him that ‘‘ Life is 
not long enough for such reading as this ?” 
Even the most conscientious student has 
resigned himself, in some measure, to the 
tyranny of the paragraph. 

It came, I think, from America in the 
first place—this insatiable itch for the 
** pithy.”” America has long been accus- 
tomed to live at twice our pace, and, to 
those who are living fast, the paragraph is 
indispensable, It is swallowed with a 
mouthful of egg at breakfast, inhaled with 
the momentary flash of the match at the 
cigar-end, digested between Notting Hill 
Gate and the Mansion House, as the 
Underground Railway whirls the reader to 
his office. It enables the breaker of his 
fast to attend to his newspaper and to his 
coffee with equal courtesy ; its brevity 
ensures the even lighting of his Havana ; 
its frequent pause and infinite variety en- 
able the traveller to recognize each fellow- 
passenger on the trivial round, as he enters 
and alights from the cartiage, It came in, 
then, with underground railways and in- 
creased alacrity—this tyrannous, omni- 
present paragraph. At first it was a mere 
convenience of cheaper journalism, It 
enabled the man of no leisure to speak 
with some show of knowledge about con- 
temporary life, Jent him just the necessary 
framework of London day by day, on 
which his easier companion could weave 
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the talk of his richer information. So 
far, so good, There was no great harm 
done here. The taste for tit-bits, how- 
ever, becomes infectious. It soon devel- 
oped into fashiun to seek those papers 
whose news and comment were conveyed 
in brief, telling paragraph, The ground- 
work of so much social prattle was laid 
there that old men and maidens, young 
men and the rest, turned to the papers of 
pithy paragraph, and other editors found 
imitation a necessity. Journalisin fell 
under the influence of its tyrant. We 
take up our morning paper now, and find 
it spotted with paragraph from title to im- 
print. The leaders are shorter and sharper 
than of old, and suddenly split into a col- 
umn of paragraphs information which is 
half news, half comment, like a series of 
fragments of lost leaders, chipped up and 
demoralized. There are paragraphs on 
literature, on science, on finance, on ‘‘ the 
army and the navy and the gallant volun- 
teers.”” Everything is there in its place, 
labelled, docketed, and paragraphed ; so 
that, even on his own subject, the reader 
can judge at once what he wishes to read 
and what neglect. We take up the even- 
ing paper, and there we find literary and 
dramatic criticism (appearing from the 
pens of writers of the highest repute) 
forced into pithiness, cramped into para- 
graphs, defiled aud desecrated by head- 
lines, The proceedings of the police courts 
are recounted in the form of humorous 
anecdote ; the tragedies of life are ren- 
dered more tragic by the ghastly device 
that summarizes the agony into a couple 
of uncouth sentences for title. 

A year or two ago all this was the ex- 
ception ; now it is the rule, Even the 
most conservative and most highly priced 
of the daily newspapers has at last been 
obliged to follow the fashion, and prelude 
its leaders by a summary of the news, 
For good or ill, the supremacy of the para- 
graph is universal. 

In as short a space as possible, let us 
consider a few of its dangers. The most 
obvious is that appetite for the ‘‘ new 
thing’’ which the paragraph breeds in us 
all. Having once had our palates tickled 
by the delicacies of journalism, we come 
to expect spiced meats with every meal. 
The paper is dull that has no little fillip of 
the unexpected ; weare continually on the 
look-out for material for small-talk. The 
demand necessitates a supply ; the energy 
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of editors is taxed ; and it is becoming a 
kind of profession to go about touting for 
the wherewithal to contrive a paragraph. 
Even in the privacy of the club smoking- 
room free conversation is a rash, if not a 
dangerous, experiment. The journalist is 
always among us, taking notes ; and any 
morning at breakfast, our own words may 
appear in print, to rebuke our indiscretion. 
Surely this is intolerable even when the 
news conveyed is accurate ; but the very 
circumstance of its conveyance precludes 
infallibility. ‘* To step aside is human,”’ 
and in the rush of the moment inaccuracy 
is inevitable, An airy rumor is whispered 
in the secret places, and the murmur 
reaches the journalist. In an hour it ap- 
pears as a probable fact in the Extra-spe- 
cial edition, Next morning it wakes afresh 
in the provinces as a verified event. A 
few days later, blown about by the four 
winds of report, it makes a goodly para- 
graph in the weekly edition of Zhe Rut- 
land and Oakham Courier (the name is, I 
trust, my own), encrusted with a thousand 
foreign bodies and alien arguments which 
have clung to it in its travels, Does this 
seem a little thing? It is not so insignifi- 
cant when we reflect that the number of 
those who say, “I read it in the paper,”’ 
and by those words apprehend ‘‘ I know it 
for a fact,’’ is not yet abated from off the 
face of our earth. 

Again : Observe the effect of the para- 
graph upon criticism. Our elders tell us 
of a time when newspaper-reviewing was 
an art, when every daily journal found 
room for scholarly criticism. We, of the 
younger generation, know too little of 
this. We have our exceptions, of course : 
there are daily papers still that maintain a 
high level of excellence in literary criti- 
cism ; but for the majority the paragraph 
has proved too strong. A new fashion in 
reviewing has arisen—the direct outcome 
of the new fashion in journalism. It con- 
sists in a running analysis, or précis of the 
work under consideration, embellished by 
the verbatim reproduction of all the strik- 
ing situations, and more commendable 
passages. Thus, without raising the cover 
of a volume, a newspaper reader can boast 
a fairly exact and exhaustive knowledge of 
every book of the hour. It is a bad sys- 
tem. It strengthens the power of second- 
hand information, and diminishes the desire 
for original research, The paragraph begins 
to affect the circulation of genuine literature. 
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The unliterary person often desires to 
pose as one familiar with letters. All the 
tiresome books cannot be read ; but they 
must be talked about. The new system 
of reviewing renders the task of conversa- 
tion easy. Why spend three days in read- 
ing a book of which all that is necessary 
can be learned from a newspaper in as 
many minutes? Thus, books are less and 
less bought, and we begin to hear rumors 
of the hardships of publishers, and of 
other distresses hitherto undreamed of in 
the philosophy of Portugal Street. 

The danger of the paragraph does not 
stop here. The paragraph is beginning to 
permeate literature, to saturate it with its 
own individuality. That is the last and 
the worst danger of its tyranny. When 
Mr. Gosse asked of himself, in the article 
to which I have already referred, what 
books had made the sensation of the sea- 
son, he found three novels confronting him 
with the guerdon of indisputable suprem- 
acy. Had he to ask that question of the 
publishing season just closing, he would, I 
think, confess that the books of the winter 
have proved to be—not novels, but—vol- 
umes of reminiscence : condensations of 
potted paragraph. We are overwhelmed 
with autobiography—with recollection and 
recapitulation. Every one who remem- 
bers anything, and many who remember 
nothing, are on fire with an anxiety to 
tush into print. Their productions are 
the very essence, the true reductio ad ab- 
surdum, of the paragraph system. They 
range from point to point ; they flit from 
flower to flower, indolent, irresponsible, 
without form and void. They treat of 
everything by degrees and of nothing 
long ; they demand no effort of attention, 
stimulate no course of thought ; they are 
the idle matter of an idle day. To the 
reviewer they come as angel visitors, 
Their paragraphs are ready-made : scissors 
and paste alone are needed to provide 
critic, editor, and reader with the most 
popular subject-matter conceivable. For 
weeks after such a volume is published, we 
can trace its contents filtering through the 
columns of the Press, oozing up from the 
least-expected hollows, percolating peren- 
nially. No sooner has the interest of one 
of these books abated than another is 
ready to arouse the jaded appetite. Of 
the making of such books there is no end : 
every one who lives among his fel'ows 
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must have had some experience, must have 
been entangled in some incidents which 
have interest enough to beguile half an 
hour of reading: but when these books 
pose as literature, when they come to be 
read as the most important product of the 
hour, it is time for the consideration of 
their futility to give us pause. What turn 
do they serve? They are of value simply 
as providing anecdote for the dinner-table 
(and a Philistine dinner-table enough at 
that) ; as an intellectual diversion for neu- 
ralgia ; as something to make us forget 
without forcing us to think. 

It is this that we are elevating into the 
literature of the moment, Is ii to be the 
literature of the future? If so, it will not 
be stagnant. Its risks and fatalities must 
increase—vires acquiret eundo, The read- 
er of next year will find the reminiscences 
of this season tasteless, vapid, uninspir- 
ing : the fiction ponderous, the bed/es lettres 
antiquated, There will be the need of 
something livelier, more concise, more 
rapid of acquisition. As the electric rail- 
way comes to be adopted on the Inner 
Circle, we shall learn to live a little faster 
in all things : we shall need to know the 
nature of our books before we decide to 
read them at all : and so imagination may, 
perhaps, be indulged by a little treat, may 
become proleptic, and wonder where the 
paragraph will end. Books will, perhaps, 
be made in a different form, showing their 
contents at a glance. Literature will be 
as journalism—bearing its phylactery full 
to the view. ; 

Without too curious a fancy, one may 
conjure up, I think, the bookstall of 1895, 
logically deduced from the instances be- 
fore us. The traveller shall pause there 
for a moment, and pick up the one novel, 
half-hidden under the cheap editions of 
autobiography, and open it before pur- 
chase. A brief summary of the plot will 
serve for preface, and every page will be 
scotched and notched, like a carbonado, 
by the headlines which will lead the possi- 
ble purchaser to the decision of his choice. 
At a glance he will comprehend the drift 
of the story, and elect to buy or leave. 
All new books will lend themselves to the 
new arrangement ; many of the old wiil 
be re-edited to satisfy the craze. So might 
Mr. Thomas Hardy’s masterpicce be deco- 
rated with journalistic jewels—and_ after 
this fashion— 
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Tae Woman Pays, We, who change our taste so rapidly, may 

change it yet again before the paragraph 

debases us altogether, A few months may 

THE VEIL IS LIFTED Now ! fin ] u f llowin me new ] f ret- 

ANGEL CLARE NO ANGEL AFTER ALL, : ot : g om . Ss om, orgs 

‘* NoT THE TESS I LOVED,” ful of the old. It may then be the fash- 

ion to couch our causeries in verse, to en- 

Quo, Musa, tendis? Is it to this base close our ‘‘ newslets’’ in a cryptogram, 

use that literature must come at last? Is and enhance our special correspondence by 

it to this consummation that the tyranny the mystery of a missing word. Perhaps. 

of the paragraph is leading us ? Who knows? The new tyranny may be 

Perhaps, however, we fear too much, better than the paragraph’s. It can scarcely 
and fear may have led us into frivolity. be worse.—Vational Review, 
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Tue Holdfast charter-chest is one of the ly perused by us. We knew that the hold- 
institutions of Balmawhapple. When it fasts could wield their swords ; it now ap- 
was sent in to our office on the occasion of peared that more than one of the house 
a famous lawsuit, the whole community had been as clever with the pen. But the 
turned out to inspect this masterpiece of story we liked best was the story of a girl 
a medieval artist. The fineness and in- who had lived as maiden and wife and 
tricacy of the decorative ironwork on lock mother through the wild times that fol- 
and hinge and handle are only rivalled by lowed the flight of Mary, who had been 
the dexterous adjustment of the crowd of taken as a child to hear Knox preach in 
figures on the panels of carven oak, The the great church in the High Street, and 
incidents represented on the worm-eaten who in extreme old age heard in her north- 
panels are taken from the old miracle-plays ern home of that tragedy on the scaffold 
and moralities which served to amuse and at Whitehall which revived the memory 
edify the people in what Charles Kingsley of the still more cruel tragedy at Fother- 
has called ‘‘ the milky youth of this great inghay. I had a copy made once, and 
English land’’—Joseph of Arimathea, and Mark says that I may use it if I like. 
the long-bearded Eastern sages, and the This is the story of Lilias Maitland and 
devil himself with horns and tail and Gilbert Holdfast, as written out by Amias 
cloven hoof. Rude snatches of verse in his brother, with some such slight modern- 
archaic characters are deftly inserted here izing of archaic phrases and obsolete modes 
and there, to aid the unlearned spectator of speech as will make it intelligible to 
in following the action of the play. A the reader of to-day. 
compendious history of the world from I 
the time when Adam and Eve in the Gar- , 
den of Eden ‘“‘ stabunt nudi, et non vere- We were twins—Gilbert and I—born in 
cundabuntur |?’ To Mark «and myself, the year of our Lord 1660. We had lived 
when boys, the exterior of the Holdfast together in the old house that our grand- 
charter-chest was as good as a story-book, father had built about the time of Flodden, 
and later on we found that when the lid ever since we could remember. Ravens- 
was unlocked the contents were by no  cleuch it was called (more commonly “‘ The 
means so dry and musty as they looked. Cleuch’’ for brevity), a simple square 
Even in the mere title-deeds the name of tower, with narrow slits which served for 
some long-forgotten Muriel, or Eufame, windows in the upper flats, and a strong 
or Alyne, or Agatha, or Alicia, or Veroni- oaken door below. Such towers are com- 
ca, or Clare, or Ursula, came like a flash mon all over Scotland ; they are the homes 
of light out of the past. There were, of the gentry and lesser barons; and 
moreover, records of the fifteenth and six- though not to be compared with Lething- 
teenth century Holdfasts, written bythem- ton or Craigmillar, or the vast castle that 
selves in quaint little note-books of the the Chancellor is building beside the 
time, which in spite of a certain grandiose Water of Lauder, they are fairly comfort- 
gravity and stately deliberation were eager- able ; ours is at least, especially in the 
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summer-time, when we take the air on the 
flat roof, and look across the estuary of 
the Whapple to the hunting-lodge which 
belongs tothe king himself, and the rough 
moorland park where, as the twilight falls, 
the bittern booms and the stags bellow. 
Ravenscleuch stands high, and the view 
from the leads embraces all the country 
round about. Far away to the east there 
is the sea itself ; then the white line of 
breakers along the bar; then the land- 
locked bay, noisy with screaming terns 
and black with waterfowl ; then the sand- 
hills clothed with yellow bent on either 
side of the estuary, which gradually nar- 
rows until it reaches the reef of rock on 
which the Cleuch is built ; then the great 
park on the farther shore, golden in 
spring with the broom, purple in autumn 
with the heather, the turrets of the lodge 
half hidden by the group of giant firs 
which shelter it from the sea; then, on 
our side of the stream, dotted over the 
level carse, some kalf-dozen weather- 
beaten keeps, with battlements and pep- 
per-boxes like our own ; then right under 
our feet the huts of a few poverty-stricken 
fishermen clustered round the ruins of the 
abbey, which had been swept by ‘“‘ the 
fiery besom’’ a month or two before we 
were born. The abbey of Balmawhapple 
had been famous in its day ; but it was 
among the first that the iconoclasts wreck- 
ed; and the community which it had 
sheltered for five hundred years had been 
broken up, and driven into a world with 
which they were unfamiliar. The kirk of 
the Reformation was a low barn-like build- 
ing, which, with the manse, stood in what 
had once been the orchard of the monas- 
tery. But the fertile fields which the 
monks had industriously tilled had been 
allowed to run to waste, and the whole 
monastic domain was in the meantime lit- 
tle better than a wilderness. This vast 
pile of ruin was our favorite playground 
when boys. It had a fascination for us 
which we did not try to explain, though 
we rather avoided it after dusk, when the 
owls began to hoot, and the shadows cast 
by the moon took bodily shape, and 
moved in ghostly procession along the 
ruined aisle. It was here that the old 
lords of the district had been buried— 
Holdfasts, Maitlands, and Greys ; but the 
earven slabs, on which knight and’ lady 
rested, had been cracked and blackened 
by the action of the fire, and epitaphs in 
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stately Latin were no longer decipherable, 
Our nearest neighbors (with the excep- 
tion of the Reverend Peter Gibson, who 
occupied the manse) were the Maitlands 
of that Ilk, who lived at Balmain, a mile 
or so up the river. Still farther inland, at 
the Cadger’s Pot, where the salt water 
ceases to mingle with the fresh, there is 
Greystone—a seat of the Master of Grey, 
as the eldest son of the peer of that name 
is called among us, according to our Scot- 
tish usage. There was a bridge across the 
Whapple within a few hundred yards of 
Greystone—a venerable bridge, which had 
been built by the first James, when one of 
his train, crossing at the ford to Earlshall 
—the royal hunting-lodge—had been car- 
ried away by the flooded water and 
drowned. 

There were only the two of us—Gilbert 
and Amias [Holdfast. Our mother died 
when we were infants; she had been 
the close friend of the Dowager-Queen, 
Marie of Lorraine, who had been loath to 
pait with her favorite maid to Sir Martin 
Holdfast ; for our father, she knew, had 
been infected with the heresies of his 
namesake, and it seemed probable, should 
civil war break out, that he would cast in 
his lot with ‘‘ the congregation of Jesus 
Christ,” as the followers of Knox and the 
Lord James were pleased to call them- 
selves. But his wife, as Knox sorrow- 
fully complained, was more dear to him 
than his religion ; and when the fierce 
band of iconoclasts swept down upon 
Edinburgh, he retired to the Cleuch, and 
declined to take any active part in the con- 
flict with the dying queen. Marie of Lor- 
raine breathed her last on the day that we 
were born; and from the double shock 
our mother never recovered, There was a 
vein of fanatical intemperance in our fa- 
ther’s character ; so long as he was allied 
with Knox he was persuaded that he be- 
longed to the elect ; and the deep gloom 
that settled upon him when his young wife 
had bidden him a tender, tearful farewell, 
was due in no sma!! measure to the con- 
viction that, for mere carnal gratification, 
he had forfeited his spiritual birthright. 
He lived for eight or ten years ; but the 
shadows never lifted. Prayer and penance 
were in vain; night and day be was as- 
sailed by visionary fiends who would not 
relent ; and even when Knox solemnly as- 
sured him that his sin had been blotted 
out, and that his name was registered in 
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the book of life, he refused to be comfort- 
ed. I cannot tell how he had come to 
persuade himself that he was guilty of the 
sin against the Holy Ghost ; but the vision 
of a jealous God, who hated the creatures 
He had made with more than mortal bit- 
terness, haunted him to the end. 

The gloom that had settled upon the 
Cleuch during my father’s widowhood was 
not dispelled by his death. The two be- 
wildered little fellows who crept noiseless- 
ly about the darkened rooms until the 
neighbors came and bore the black coffin 
to the niche in the abbey vault, which had 
been hastily prepared for its reception, 
could hardly have been left more lonely 
and friendless had they been gypsy-born. 
There was the clergyman, to be sure—the 
Reverend Peter Gibson—who paid us an 
occasional visit ; but he was tedious and 
pedantic, and his clumsy efforts at cheer- 
fulness rather added to our depression. 
Gilbert, who was my senior by an hour, 
and conseguently entitled to all the privi- 
leges of primogeniture, would abruptly 
disappear whenever he beard the strident 
voice on the stair ; and but for an uneasy 
conviction on my part that the good man 
really wished us well, I would have fol- 
lowed the example that was set me. An 
hour afterward I would find Gilbert on the 
roof, gazing wistfully and dreamily into 
space. 

For Gilbert was a dreamer, and in these 
visionary hours, when he escaped froin the 
harsh environment of our ordinary life into 
an ideal kingdom, he was comparatively 
content. I was too matter-of-fact to fol- 
low him ; and left behind, could only sit 
down by the dusty roadside and cry my- 
self to sleep. There were compensations, 
however. Meg our ancient nurse, an 
Mathy our pompous major-domo, never 
thougbt of troubling Gilbert with the finan- 
cial anxieties of the household ; I was 
their confidant, and I was flattered by the 
preference. We were taught to ride and 
fish and shoot by the keeper; and our 
education otherwise was not entirely neg- 
lected. A lean and lanky divinity student 
from the College of St. Mary’s was en- 
gaged by Mr. Gibson to introduce us to 
the ‘* Etymologie”’ of Lilius and Hunter’s 
** Nomenclatura ;”’ and though he was shy 
and nervous, and hardly capable of con- 
trolling a couple of able-bodied lads, who 
were growing out of their jackets, we made 
fair progress in the ‘* humanities.’’ Then 
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there was a store of curious old poems and 
romances on a shelf in the great hall ;— 
‘* Lancilot de Laik,” printed at Rouen in 
1488, as well as the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur’’ 
of Sir Thomas Mallory, printed by Mr. 
William Caxton in 1485, and the strange 
story of Ogier, King of Denmark, who, 
going to the Court of Charlemagne, was 
enslaved by the fairy Morgana in her pal- 
ace at Avallon, where, while the shades of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table passed before him as in a dream, 
the magic ring she had placed on his finger 
kept him from growing old, and ‘‘ Le 
Livre de Ja Diablerie,’’ and the ‘‘ Garden 
of Pleasance,’’ and the poems of Ronsard 
and Clement Marot, and Mr. George Bu- 
chanan’s translation of the Psalms, with 
the elegant dedication to the Northern 
Nymph he had not yet begun to revile— 
in all of which, but mainly in the ro- 
mances, we read diligently. The life was 
sombre enough, but healthy, as an open- 
air life must be, and, as the years went 
by, not altogether unhappy. 

It was Lilias Maitland, however, who 
first shot a streak of radiant light through 
the more or less murky clouds that clung 
persistently to the Cleuch. 

We had been out in our light skiff after 
wild-fowl on the half-frozen mere. The 
winter sun had set; but the western sky 
was stil] ablaze with light; a pale pure 
light such as comes before a bitter frost. 
There was the pallid ghost of a moon 
overhead ; it had taken the place of the 
ruddy orb that had Jeft us, and seemed in- 
deed altogether more in keeping with the 
chaste serenity and solemnity of an ice- 
bound world. We were waiting on the 
other side of the water, just below Earls- 
hall, for the evening flight of the ducks as 
they came down from the inland swamps 
to the sea. Save for the occasional croak 
of a water-rail among the reeds, or the 
pensive plaint of a plover, the silence 
round us was absolute. Only high up in 
the frosty ether we could hear the beat of 
wings. 

There is a low belt of wood along the 
margin of the water, hazel, birch, seedling 
oaks. Lying on our oars, we were sud- 
denly startled by the sound of voices 
within a few yards of where we lay. 
‘* John, what are we to do?’’ were the 
only words we could clearly distinguish 
before, through a break in the wood, the 
speaker appeared, 
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She was a girl of six or seven. She 
wore a rough dark-blue riding-coat, and a 
cap of the same color with a blackcock’s- 
feather. The rough rustic dress height- 
ened by contrast the dainty, high-bred, 
delicate beauty of the face. There was 
the faintest glow of color on the cheeks, 
and a streak of gold through the auburn 
hair. There might be a suggestion of 
mockery about the mouth ; but the brow 
was broad and ample, and the tranquil 
brown eyes were honest as the day. The 
general effect was of extreme purity ; the 
dainty child might have been one of Dian’s 
pages. The blackcock-feather, indeed, 
was fastened to her cap by a silver buckle 
representing the crescent moon; it was 
only the crest of the house, but it might 
have been taken, might .have been as- 
sumed, as the symbol of vestal consecra- 
tion. I do not mean to say that all this 
was visible to us then; we found it out 
later ; at least Gilbert did; for Gilbert 
was a poet, and could pay pretty compli- 
ments that somehow never occurred to 
me. 

She was leading a pony that had fallen 
dead lame, and she was accompanied by 
portly Jehu who was riding a spare and 
long-legged Rosinante. He had a pair of 
heavy pistols, such as servants carry, stuck 
in his belt; and coming unexpectedly 
upon us in the fading light, he mechani- 
cally laid his hand upon them. The 
twilight had no doubt magnified us 
into bandits or ** broken men” (as they 
say) from the neighboring highlands— 
into poachers at least who had ventured, 
or were about to venture, into the royal 
preserves. The alarm was confined to 
John ; for the little lady, observing the 
movement, said deliberately, ‘‘ Don’t you 
see they are boys’—mere boys?’’ she 
added after a pause, with a touch of scorn 
in her voice. And then she hailed us. It 
appeared that Donald, her moorland pony, 
had quite unnecessarily put his foot into a 
rabbit-scrape. He had not exactly broken 
his leg (as he deserved), but he had 
strained it so severely that he could only 
hirple along at the rate of a mile an hour. 
They had come for a canter in the royal 
park over the smooth turf that had never 
been turned by the plough ; and though 
Balmain was less than a mile as the crow 
flies from where we were, the distance by 
road (which went round by the bridge 
above Greystone) was at least six or eight 
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times as far. It would be dark long be- 
fore they could get home ; ‘‘ and moth- 
er,’’ she said, ‘* will think I am lost,’’ 
What was to be done ? 

Our skiff was a mere cockleshell ; but 
Gilbert, with a low bow that might have 
become a finished courtier—it came to him 
by nature—suygested that she might do 
us the honor to accompany us. We would 
take her across in half an hour ; the groom 
could lead the horses round by the bridge ; 
and so no harm would be done. 

She thanked us as a queen might have 
thanked a loyal subject, and graciously ac- 
cepted the offer. Handing Donald over 
to Jehu, she stepped, or rather essayed to 
step, into the boat. But the tide was 
ebbing, and the stones were slippery with 
sea-weed ; and, after a demure and digni- 
fied rebuke, she was pleased to allow Gil- 
bert to take her in his arms and lift her 
over the gunwale, She settled herself in 
the stern, and, before we had reached the 
other side, had melted into friendly socia- 
bility. ‘‘1 am Lady Lilias Maitland,’ 
she said, drawing herself up, after we had 
explained about the Cleuch, ‘‘ and I don’t 
know that mother will let me know you 
boys; but if she does, you may call me 
Lil. We only came home last week— 
mother and 1; and now we are going to 
stay. So it will be rather nice to have 
you about—if mother does not mind.”’ 

It was thus that our acquaintance began, 

Mary Stuart had been to Lady Maitland 
what Marie of Lorraine had been to our 
mother—‘*‘ the dearest queen in all the 
world,’’ to use the words of poor Francis 
Throckmorton after he had been on the 
rack, (‘* Now have I disclosed the se- 
crets of her who was the dearest queen to 
me in the world.’’?) The pathetic in- 
tensity of the devotion which the impris- 
oned queen inspired would have dignified 
any cause; and it may be said, quite 
truly, that there were few men or women 
who had known her in close intimacy who 
would not have laid down their lives for 
her. Lady Maitland was no exception to 
the rule ; she had given up her brilliant 
husband, her brave boys—they had fallen 
in that devil’s dance, led by Morton, which 
is known as the ‘‘ Douglas wars ;’’ her 
own life she would have resigned without 
a murmur; and even Lilias—even Lilias 
in the last extremity would have been si- 
lently sacrificed. The craze, the hysterica 
passio, which seized whole families when 
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Mary Stuart’s fortunes were in the bal- 
ance, is even yet—where many years have 
passed—incapable of rational explanation. 
It need hardly surprise us, then, that grim 
zealots like Knox should have attributed 
‘‘the enchantment whereby men are be- 
witched”’ to the direct interposition of an 
Evil Power. 

It was no wonder that Gilbert the 
dreamer should have been fascinated by 
our charming neighbors, Lady Maitland 
was the ideal gentlewoman ; and Litias, 
with a more intangible and delicate beauty, 
was as high-bred and high-spirited as her 
mother. Mater pulchra filia pulchrior ? 
Hardly so, For my own part, I used at 
times to think the mother even fairer than 
the child. Something of the blue, no 
doubt, had faded out of eyes which had 
survived so much ; but what they had lost 
in brilliancy they had gained in sweetness 
and seriousness. Her carriage was regal ; 
and a passion of enthusiasm, a passion of 
pity, kept her young. 

She had known our mother when they 
were girls ; and during the years that fol- 
lowed our little adventure on the river, she 
made herself—what shall I say ?—a second 

. mother, yea, more than a second mother, 
to the friendless and solitary lads. Bal- 
main became to us another home ; Lilias 
a dearer sister. We were much together ; 
angling, riding, boating, ‘‘ Lil,’’ at least, 
never failed us. We seldom ventured in- 
deed beyond the circle of hills that en- 
closed the level carse. We had been 
warned to be cautious. Morton was Re- 
gent; and Morton, who did not love the 
Maitlands, was as cruel as he was un- 
scrupulous, Had he known that Lady 
Maitland continued to correspond with 
Mary in her English jail—that many of 
Mary’s secrets were in her keeping—it 
might have gone hard with the woman he 
had helped to make a widow. 

Once indeed we caught a glimpse of 
him on the river—a powerful, slovenly, 
blear-eyed, red-bearded man. He had 
brought the little king to Earlshall that 
spring ; the child had been ailing, and it 
was thought that our sea-breezes might 
suit him better than doctor’s drugs. To 
do the Regent justice, it must be admitted 
that he cast his line deftly ; the flies fell 
lightly upon the water ; even Gilbert was 
forced to admit that there was no more 
skilful angler in the Carse. We were 
lying among the bracken as he passed up 
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the river alone, and he did not notice us, 
One might have fancied, seeing him then, 
that he was a simple fisherman, and noth- 
ing more, so absorbed was he in the sport. 
I believe the ‘‘ dark and dangerous Dong. 
las’’ was bad to the core, detestable from 
almost every point of view ; yet the man 
who could stroll up the river-side where 
deadly foes might lurk in every bush, with 
only a trout-rod in his hand, and forget 
his ambition and his evil deeds in the pas- 
sion of the chase, must have had some re- 
deeming traits. 

But Gilbert would listen to no plea on 
his behalf. Morton had been the dead- 
liest enemy of Mary Stuart ; that was now 
enough for Gilbert. For Gilbert had been 
entirely won over to the Queen’s side. 
Lady Maitland had enlisted a new recruit 
for her mistress; and Gilbert’s devotion 
to the cause was hardly inferior to her 
own. Even Lil could be satirical at times ; 
when the spirit of mischief moved her (as 
it did on occasion), she would ventilate 
the most outrageous heresies abont John 
Knox and the Lord James, Lil’s was a 
character not easily read. Her irony, I 
believe, was only skin-deep ; at heart she 
was a fierce partisan. But she hid her 
passion under a inask of mockery ; or it 
might possibly be more correct to say that 
a vein of mockery lay alongside a vein of 
visionary exaltation. Gilbert, on the other 
hand, made no pretence of concealment ; 
his grave absorption, his almost ascetic de- 
votion to the idea that had taken posses- 
sion of him, was visible to all the world. 
The Catholic does not pay a more devout 
homage to the Virgin-Mother than Gilbert 
paid to his tutelary saint. 

None of us, indeed, even the most pro- 
saic, were able to resist the fair enchantress 
of Lady Maitland’s reminiscences. The 
talk at Balmain was of Mary Stuart, and 
of Mary Stuart only. O dea certe/ It 
was a topic of which we never wearied. 
We came to know the brilliant girl who 
had suffered such foul wrong as if we had 
seen her face to face. On high days and 
holidays Lady Maithand would bring down 
the locket which Mary Stuart had given 
her when they parted at Dunbar. Within 
was a miniature (painted by Janet, if I am 
not mistaken, while Mary was living with 
her grandmother at Jvinville), the minia- 
ture of a young gitl in a heavy conventual 
garb, such as Antoinette de Bourbon may 
have worn during her thirty years of 
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widowhood. The sombre dress of the 
cloister emphasized the gay and delicate 
beauty of the face, the peach-like bloom 
on the velvet cheeks, the covert smile that 
lurked in eye and lip. It was one of those 
faces about which grown men go crazy ; 
if a lad lost his head over it, cne cannot 
wonder much. 

Lady Maitland, you may be sure, would 
listen to no word against her queen. She 
treated the charges that Morton had manu- 
factured, and that Elizabeth had circulat- 
ed, with absolute incredulity. Mary was 
honest as the day. She was at once the 
queenliest and the homeliest of women 
who have worna crown. The trappings 
of state, the gewgaws of royalty, were 
gladly Jaid aside by her. She had no 
patrician exclusiveness. She had the true 
eye which sees the true metal. If a man 
were brave and honest, a woman modest 
and sincere, she took them to her heart. 
She was supremely faithful. But her nice 
sense of the becoming was quickly offend- 
ed by boorish indecorum or mean servility, 
Half the nobles at Court were boors who 
could not write their names ; the rest were 
rotten to the core. These were the men 
who had conspired against her—these, 
and Knox, to whom the saintliest of 
Catholic women would have been no bet- 
ter than a Jesebel. Knox, though fero- 
ciously intelerant, was frankly sincere ; 
the others were profoundly corrupt, and 
in Elizabeth’s pay. Every day a new 
caiumny was invented. The innocent girl 
of eighteen was a mature Machiavelli. 
Her harmless merry-makings were the 
orgies of a Messalina. [ler craft was 
devilish, and she revelled in abominable 
wickedness, The nation did not believe 
them ; and more than once the conspiracy 
was foiled. But Knox and Cecil were 
persistently hostile ; and, with Merton’s 
aid, they robbed her of her crown, and 
tried to rob her of her good name. ‘‘ It 
was base, base. They had themselves 
consented to Darnley’s murder ; they had 
themselves thrust her inte Bothwell’s arms 
—Bothwell, whom she loathed ! -A Jese- 
bel indeed! A wicked woman! Do not 
believe them. She was, she is, pure as 
the snow. But alas!’’ Lady Maitland 
would conclude, ‘‘ our Mary is a Stuart ; 
and her father, who died of a broken 
heart, is the only Stuart who died in his 
bed !”’ 


‘** But, mother dear,’’ Lil would say— 





Lil was sixteen now, only sixteen, but a 
cruelly accomplished coquette—‘‘ don’t 
tell us, please, that our dear queen is a 
saint. It would take away half the charm 
if she wasn’t just the least morse] wicked 
like ourselves. I wouldn’t want her to do 
anything very bad ; but just confess now 
that she would have dearly liked to box 
Knox’s ears when he prayed for her as— 
what was it he said {—as a thrall and 
bondwoman of Satan, because she didn’t 
go to bed at ten! And then the uncome- 
ly skipping at your innocent merry-mak- 
ings—did he mean that she danced badly ? 
—only I dare say he wasn’t much of a 
judge except of a Scotch jig—what do 
you say to that, my lady ?”’ 

Lilias was enly a girl; but she was as 
mortally as! amed of her tears as if she bad 
been aman. The grave Gilbert was part- 
ly distressed and partly fascinated by her 
mocking sallies ; had he been «ble to watch 
her critically, he would have discovered 
(as I did) that laughter is not seldom akin 
to ‘tears. But he could not criticise her 
coldly. That Gilbert loved her from the 
first day he took her, as a child, in his 
arms, I never doubted ; but neither man 
nor woman could tell what she felt for Gil- 
bert—especially when the Master of Giey 
was with us. 

I have said little about the Master. as 
yet ; I suppose the serpent was bound to 
get into Eden; but the innocent beasts 
would no doubt have been well pleased 
could he have been kept out. 

Paddy, as they called him, had been 
occasionally at Greystone when a child— 
with a French nurse, who had taught him 
many dainty French oaths, and broken 
snatches of French ditties that were not 
particularly edifying. The old lord his 
father and his lady mother had been an ill- 
matched pair ; they had led a cat-and. dog 
life for a year or two, and then she had 
been cast off like an old coat. Lady 
Maitland took pity upon the neglected 
boy, and did what she could to make his 
life a little less hopelessly foilorn, She 
was a good woman ; I have never known 
a better. But, in spite of his brave lcoks, 
none of us cared for the Master ; only for 
Lil he had a curious attraction—the sort 
of attraction which the rattlesnake has for 
the bird. To do him justice, he was a 
superb boy—a tiger cub such as Veronese 
would have delighted to paint. I have 
never indeed seen a child more insolently 
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As he grew up, people said 


handsome. 
that he should have been a girl—the 


beauty was too feminine for aman. Yet 
he was not timid as a girl might have 
been. I remember as if it were yesterday 
a herd of our wild cattle charging down 
the moor upon Lilias and her mother. 
The Master had only a light riding-switch 
in his hand, but he stood his ground, and 
hit the foremost bull a smarting blow over 
the eyes. The brute bellowed and pawed 
the turf, but turned, and the rest followed 
him. Not timid, certainly, but cruel and 
crafty. So Gilbert maintained. But Gil- 
bert, who loathed him as he loathed a 
viper, was possibly unreasonable, Gilbert 
had found him one day taking young birds 
from the nest, and deliberately putting 
their eyes out with a red-hot piece of 
wire ; and when he had cuffed his ears, 
the Master, with the snarl of a baby wolf, 
had flown upon him, and bitten him to 
the bone. This, however, might have 
been accidental ; for those who saw only 
the candid blue eyes and a smile as 
honeyed as Delilah’s, declared that a cruel 
and crafty cherub was as impossible as a 
centaur or a griffin. 

He went to France while still a lad, and 
we did not see him again for several years, 
3ut at intervals a bright, clever, dexterous 
letter came from him—it was to Lady 
Maitland he wrote—in which he played 
adroitly upon her devotion to the captive 
queen. The Duke of Guise had made him 
his confidant , his dear and noble friend 
Philip Sidney had been won over ; letters 
—grateful letters—had come to him from 
Mary herself ; if all went well she would 
be a free woman before the year was out. 
There were mysterious hints of a great 
Catiiolic crusade, led by the Duke and 
officered by the veterans of Spain. Tears 
of thankfulness came into Lady Maitland’s 
eyes as she read ; Lilias, with a mocking 
glance at Gilbert, would declare that there 
was no accounting for the prejudices of 
home-bred squires ; but Gilbert was not 
moved, He remained incredulous ;_ his 
gloomy suspicions grew in force ; the boy 
was the father of the man—the boy had 
been cruel and crafty and corrupt—the 
man would be capable of any mischief, of 
any treachery. Of that conviction neither 
the tears of the mother, nor the gibes of 
the daughter, could disabuse him. 

But even Gilbert was disarmed when 
the Master returned. He was so frank, so 
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friendly, so confidential. He had devoted 
himself to Mary’s service. He had been 
selected to organize the Scottish loyalists, 
and to bring James round to his mother. 
He had been at Stirling, and the king was 
already plastic in his hands. It might be 
well, however, that Lady Maitland should 
see him ; James was passionately fond of 
the chase, and was coming to Earlshall to 
try the new dogs that the French king had 
sent him from Fontainebleau ; Lady Mait- 
land’s recollections of Holyrood would be 
welcome, and her fidelity to the mother 
might fire the rather sluggish sense of 
filial duty in the son. 

The brow was open ; the eye was can- 
did ; and, as I have said, even Gilbert was 
disarmed. I fancied, however, that the 
curiously contradictory Lilias was not sat- 
isfied. Some false note jarred upon her 
finer sense, She made no palpable show 
of her distrust (if distrust him she did) ; 
but I could see that she was on her guard, 
and that she watched him with a vigilance 
that did not tire. She was a curious girl ; 
and I do not pretend to have fathomed 
her moods. 

I think it was owing to Lilias that Lady 
Maitland was more reserved with the Mas- 
ter than she would otherwise have been. 
A good deal, however, had been said dur- 
ing the first days of frank and cordial in- 
timacy after his return, which perhaps had 
better have been left unsaid (for scraps of 
paper carefully hidden away in the lining 
of a cloak or the scabbard of a sword, on 
which microscopical symbols in invisible 
ink had been carefully engrossed, still 
came to Our Lady from Tutbury or Chart- 
ley) ; and we could only hope that noth- 
ing had escaped which, if a traitor was 
among us, would be fatally compromising. 

Meantime there was much stir at Earls- 
hall, for the young king had come, Mor- 
ton had been in his bloody grave for five 
years, though his head from the prick on 
the gable of the Tolbooth still grinned at 
the passers-by (yet some have said that it 
had been taken down by the Lord Angus 
after a dinner he gave the king) ; poor 
Esmé Stuart, who, I have heard, was 
more sinned against than sinning, had 
gone back to France to die ; and the men 
who were now most powerful at the Court 
of Holyrood had little to recommend them 
(saving their good looks and their soldier- 
ly bearing) to prince or people. The 
Ochiltree Stuarts—James, who had been 
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made Earl of Arran, and his brother the 
Colonel—in spite of a thin veneer of 
Parisian polish, were sordid ruftians at 
heart ; mercenaries to whom the slums of 
Europe were better known than its colleges 
or churches. The aged John Knox had 
married their fifteen-year-old sister—a 
scandalous marriage which the brothers 
had made the theme of many a ribald jest. 
They feared neither God nor man ; their 
cynical disregard of the decencies of life 
had every where excited a keen recoil ; and 
James himself, who was inordinately vain, 
was growing weary of favorites who treat- 
ed him with scant respect. It was at this 
moment that Patrick Grey, lovely as a 
Hebe, audacious as a Phaethon, unscrupu- 
lous as a Machiavel, came to the front. 
He rose, mushroom-like, in a night ; it 
was thought that he would sink as sudden- 
ly. The preachers denounced him as a 
** young, insolent, scornful boy,’ and 
freely criticised from the pulpit what our 
Mr. Gibson called ‘‘ his impudencie, and 
custom to lee.”” Arran, who had helped 
him to rise, now turned against him, and 
Arran’s enmity was as the blight of pesti- 
lence ; even the violent attachment of the 
young king, to whom he had become in- 
dispensable, would hardly have prevented 
him from going the gait that Cochrane 
and Rizzio had gone. But this was a boy 
who was craftier than the oldest courtier, 
and who never lost his head or his temper. 


Il. 


Our quiet neighborhood was rather scan- 
dalized by the life that the Court led at 
Earlshall. Iam afraid that the privilege 
of being occasionally accosted by the king 
himself did not fan our loyalty into a 
clearer flame ; royalty indeed never as- 
sumed a more grotesque disguise than in 
the person of James ; his stutter, his gog- 
gle-eyes, his loose sprawling limbs, his 
ungainly gait, his flushed and bloodshot 
face, were apter to breed laughter than to 
win reverence. He had, however, the 
most unlimited and unqualified belief in 
himself. He was a master of logic, and a 
dungeon of learning. There was no mys- 
tery, divine or human, which he could not 
solve. He was the head of the Church as 
well as the head of the State. The minis- 
ters, who held that in spiritual matters 
they were supreme and subject to no tem- 
poral jurisdiction, were summoned to 
Holyrood or Falkland, and soundly scold- 
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ed by this egregious schoolboy, who was 
employing his leisure in a commentary on 
the Apocalypse. If they were obstinate 
they were sent to jail, where they were 
herded in noisome cells with Highland 
caterans and Border thieves. 

It was indirectly through the conflict 
between the preachers and the Court, 
which wassat this time at its height, that I 
came to see something of the interior of 
the royal hunting-lodge. Our old friend, 
Mr. James Gibson, had taken no active 
part in the struggle ; he was sheltered by 
his obscurity ; and the good man had 
been, moreover, too much occupied in yget- 
ting his stipend modified, and in repairing 
the dilapidations of manse and glebe, to 
have much time for doctrinal discussions 
on the enormity of tulchan bishops or the 
limits of spiritual independence. But his 
spirit though peaceful was stout, and when 
thoroughly roused the little man was as 
combative as Mr. Andrew Melville or Mr. 
James Lawson. Reports of the evil life 
led at the Lodge, and the bad example set 
to his parishioners, had come to his ears ; 
and I dare say Arran, and the Colonel, 
and the new Earl of Bothwell (to say noth- 
ing of the Master, who had been a thorn 
in his side all along), were not a whit bet- 
ter than they were represented in Lekpra- 
vik’s broadsheets. Mr. Gibson went home 
in a fit of righteous indignation, and com- 
posed a discourse upon the profane mock- 
ers of God’s Word, under fifteen heads, 
which he preached in the parish kirk on 
the following Sunday. The Master of 
Grey was the sole tenant of the Earlshall 
pew ; he had become of late a very ‘‘ frank 
Protestant,” and sang the new metrical 
version of the Psalms by David Wedder- 
burn with as much fervor as if they had 
been ‘‘ gude and godly ballates ;”’ and he 
listened with respectful gravity to the de- 
nunciations of ‘* Jesebel’’ and her lord. 
** Jesebel’’ was my Lady Arran (who had 
been my Lady March, and had gota di- 
vorce from her first husband on a shame- 
ful plea), and if any Scottish woman de- 
served the name, she did. Bui the 
preacher went on to arraign the courtiers 
one and all—they were goats of the flock 
and not true sheep, false professors and 
not true Christians, perjured men and not 
faithful people, promise-breakers, merci- 
less tyrants, and false backsliders ; and 
the king himself and his issue, if he con- 
tinued in that crooked course, would be 
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rooted out like Jercboam. This was the 

exordium ; and then, under one or other 

of the fifteen heads, the preacher proceed- 
ed to show how they were goats and not 
true sheep, perjured men and not faithful 
eople, and so on. 

The Master’s face was impassive, but I 
could not help thinking, as I looked at 
him, of the tiger-cat about to spring. The 
beauty was unmistakable ; but there was 
a stealthiness in its lithe grace, and the 
claws, though hidden, were not far under 
the fur. 

1 walked home with Mr. Gibson, who 
was in a state of nervous exaltation. He 
had done his duty ; but now that the ex. 
citement of composition and delivery had 
been followed by the languor of exhaus- 
tion, he had begun to doubt whether he 
had been well advised. I certainly shared 
his doubts ; and, before we parted, casu- 
ally suggested that he might find it con- 
venient to be called away by urgent busi- 
ness to the other side of the Tweed. 

My warning did not come too soon ; for 
early next morning a messenger arrived 
with a missive from the Chancellor requir- 
ing Gilbert and Amias Holdfast to bring 
the Reverend Peter Gibson before his 
Majesty’s Council. 

The message was by no means welcome 
to me, for I thought it not unlikely that 
inconvenient inquiries as to the cause of 
Gilbert’s absence from home (of which 
more presently) might be put to me. 
When I went down to the manse I found 
considerable difficulty in gaining admit- 
tance, for the minister had gathered some 
of his flock around him—burly fishermen 
from the village—and had made up his 
mind to stand a siege—resisting the min- 
ions of the Court, as he said, even unto 
the death. After some hesitation he 
agreed to accompany me to Earlshall ; and 
we were quickly afloat, with four of his 
body-guard at the oars. 

It was a lovely day of early summer— 
the late oaks and ashes were just bursting 
into leaf, and the birds were piping mer- 
rily, while a soft west wind rustled the 
leaves and moved along the water. As 
we crossed the river, we met the Balmain 
boat anchored in mid-channel ; Lilias was 
on board dressed in the loose fishing-garb 
which became her so well, and she beck- 
oned to us, She had apparently guessed 
our errand, for leaning over the side to 
disengage her line (as it seemed) she whis- 
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pered in my ear, ‘‘ Beware of the Master, 
We are being watched ;’’ and then aloud 
to Mr. Gibson with significant emphasis, 
**The breeze is fair, Mr. Gibson—why, 
you might be in Berwick by sundown,” 
Then we ran the boat ashore, walked up 
to the Lodge, and were at once ushered 
into the great hall where the Council were 
sitting. My companion had pretty well re- 
covered himself by this time; and he 
informed me that he had resolved to speak 
as the Spirit of God would move him. I 
knew pretty well what this meant. He 
had obviously arrived at the conclusion 
that it was as well to be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb ; or as the English say, in 
for a penny in for a pound. 

It was a curious scene. Three or four 

men in the prime of life, handsome and 
stalwart, sat at the end of a long table, 
They had finished breakfast ; but the table 
was still heaped with the débris—a flagon 
of claret, an earthenware jug of beer, 
bowls of oatmeal porridge, a round of 
beef, dainty French rolls, a sea-trout fresh 
from the salt water. There had been, one 
could guess, a late sitting the night be- 
fore, and the revellers were only recover- 
ing from their debauch. And these—I 
said to myself—these were the men who 
governed Scotland ! 
, Engaged in noisy and even boisterous 
talk, they formed an animated group, 
But there was to my ear something sinis- 
ter in their merriment. Their laughter, 
it seemed to me, was furtive and menacing 
—a sombre mirth void of any true gayety. 
The hangman when he relaxes after an 
‘* engagement” may take his pleasure in 
this fashion, 

One member of the group, who seemed 
from native irritability unable to sit still, 
was on his feet. He moved restlessly 
about—his loose ungainly limbs jerking 
spasmodically as he moved. The St. 
Vitus’ dance from which he obviously 
suffered was unpleasant to witness, His 
dress was slovenly ; his speech was con- 
fused—the language, from the rush of 
words to the mouth, being frequently un- 
intelligible ; the goggle-eyes, as he turned 
to stare at us, seemed starting from his 
head. ‘‘ And as for you, Francie,”’ he 
was saying, addressing the Earl of Both- 
well, who was lolling indolently in a huge 
oaken chair, ‘‘ you are an unmitigated 
reprobate. I wonder sometimes why I 
made you an earl ; the Bothwells have aye 
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been a sair trouble to the Royal family. 
Do you mean to tell me to my face, you 
leein’ knave, that I complained to Cuddy 
Armorar with tears in my eyes that they 
were saying that I was Davie’s son ?’’ 
(‘‘ Solomon, the son of David,’’ said the 
Master under his breath, while the Colonel, 
who, according to his enemies, had been 
originally ‘‘ a cloutter of old shoes,’’ gave 
a hoarse chuckle). ‘‘ And wha in the 
deevil’s name may this be?’’ he stut- 
tered, turning suddenly upon the usher 
who was waiting to iniroduce us. 

** The Reverend James Gibson and Mas- 
ter Amias Holdfast,’’ he continued, when 
the man had mentioned our names ; ‘‘ and 
what may Mr. Gibson and Master Holdfast 
want wi’ me ?”’ 

The Master of Grey interposed, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gilbert Holdfast and his brother were in- 
structed to bring the Reverend Mr. Gibson 
before your Majesty’s Council this morn- 
ing.”’ 

** Of course they were ; and what has 
come of Mr. Gilbert that he does not com- 
ply with the command of his sovereign ?’’ 
he asked testily. 

I had been prepared for the question, 
and I answered that my brother had been 
suddenly called to Edinburgh before the 
summons arrived. 

‘“* Edinburgh,’’ quoth the king, ‘‘ is not 
the place fora young lad who has not been 
weel grounded in the philosophies of 
Aristotle, and he had best return with all 
convenient speed. I have heard some- 
what of this Gilbert Holdfast, though I 
do not at present precisely remember the 
particular occasion, and I would advise 
him as a freend to walk warily.”’ Then, 
turning to Mr. Gibson, ‘* And this is the 
smaicke who discourses on Jesebel and 
Jeroboam !’’ And snapping his fingers in 
his reverence’s face (‘‘ clanking with his 
finger and his thowme,”’ as his habit is), 
he resumed his uneasy walk. ‘* Let him 
sit down, and I will confer with hii pres- 
ently.”’ 

‘* Will your Majesty examine him at 
once ?’’ Arraninquired, ‘* Mr. Rando!lphe 
writes that he is to be with us this after- 
noon, and will bring the huntsmen that 
have been sent from England with Sir 
Henry Wotton.”’ 

‘* What says he? what says he?” ex- 
claimed the mercurial king ; and when the 
letter was handed to him, he ran his eyes 
over it till he came to the passage to which 
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the Chancellor had alluded, and read jt 
aloud: ‘* I have sent the king two hunt- 
ing men, verie good and skilful, with one 
footman that can hoop, hollow, and cry, 
that all the trees in Falkland will quake 
forfear. Pray the King’s Majesty to be 
merciful to the poor bucks ; but let him 
spare and look well to himself.’’ 

**°’Tis very considerate of Mr. Ran- 
dolphe, to be sure, and we shall not forget 
his civiliiy—though how with a toom 
purse, Mr. Chancellor, we are to reward 
our friends and well-wishers, passes all 
understanding. But what means he by 
warning us to look well to ourselves ?’’ 

‘**] heard a bruit this morning that the 
ill-disposed preachers had been stirring up 
the raseally multitude against your High- 
ness,’’ Grey remarked. ‘‘ Possibly Mr, 
Gibson may be better informed.”’ 

** Bring him up, bring him up, and we 
will ourselves show him wherein he hath 
been ill advised, So, Mr. Gibson, they 
tell me that you and your brethren in 
Christ are miscontent with our rule. Of 
what complain you ?”’ 

Mr. Gibson, ** Persecution, sir.”’ 

The King. ‘* Persecution ! persecution ! 
what call ye persecution? Can ye detine 
it ?’’ 

Mr. Gibson. ‘‘ Shortly, sir, it is a 
troubling of the saints of God for profess- 
ing a good cause ; and mainly, for Christ’s 
sake.’’ 

The King (sharply). “ Say ye that ye 
were persecuted for Christ’s sake? Who 
was your persecutor ?’’ 

Mr, Gibson, ‘* Captain James Stuart.”’ 

The King. ‘* The man you unmannerly 
call so is as good in religion as yourself ; 
for if he were as good in all other things 
as in religion, he had not been evi]. And 
if you had called him so before the Parlia- 
ment, being one of my earls, I had said, 
ye were a leein’ knave,”’ 

Mr. Gibson, *‘ Your Majesty may call 
me what you please; but he was never 
other to me and to all good men but an 
enemy to God and His truth, and one in 
whom there is no goodness,’’ 

The King (to the Chancellor), ‘* Haud 
your peace, my lord ; we will manage him 
ourselves, (Zo Mr. Gibson.) What was 
your text when ye named these names— 
Captain James, Colonel William, and 
Lady Jesabell ?’’ 

Mr. Gibson. ‘‘ Out of the twenty-sev- 
enth psalm, ‘ The Lord is my light,’ ”’ 
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The King. ‘‘ What moved ye to take 
that text ?”’ 

Mr, Gibson. ‘** The Spirit of God, sir.” 

The King (ironically), ‘* The Spirit of 
God! The Spirit of God! The Spirit of 
God !”’ 

Mr. Gibson. ‘** Yes, sir; the Spirit of 
God, that teacheth all men, chiefly at ex- 
traordinary times, putteth the text in the 
heart which serveth best.’’ 

The King. ** What doctrine gathered 
ye there, and how brought ye in their 
names 2”? 

Mr. Gibson, ‘* After this manner: 
David, speaking there in the person of 
Christ, compareth the Kirk of God to an 
immovable stone, that whosoever did rise 
against the same in any age, to the dust 
they fell. This I proved by Scripture, by 
history, and by experience without the 
country and within the country ; and so 
came to the last that had fallen before this 
stone ; and, having occasion to speak of 
our present Kirk, I said I thought it had 
been Captain James, Colonel William, and 
Lady Jesabell that had alone persecuted 
the same ; but I now saw it was the king 
himself, because he pressed forward in 
that cursed course they had begun.’’ 

The King (in great anger), ‘* What! 
call ye me a persecutor ?”’ 

Mr, Gibson. *‘ Yes, sir; so long as ye 
maintain their wicked acts against God and 
the liberty of His Kirk, ye are a perse- 
cutor.’’ 

The King. ‘* Called ye me Jeroboam ?” 

Mr, Gibson. ** Having occasion to speak 
of Jeroboam, I said that as Jeroboam, for 
leading the people of Israel from the laws 
of the house of Judah, and from the true 
worship of God, to follow idolatry, was 
rooted out, he and all his posterity, so 
should the king, if he continued in that 
cursed course, be rooted out and conclude 
his race.’’ 

The King. ‘* Said ye that ?”’ 

Mr. Gibson. ‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

The King. ‘* There is no king in Chris- 
tendom would have suffered the things I 
have suffered.’’ 

Mr. Gibson. ** T would not have ye like 
any other king in Europe. What are they 
but murderers of the saints of God ?”’ 

The King. ‘‘1 am Catholic King of 
Scotland, and may choose any that I like 
best to be in company with me; and I 
like them best that are with me for the 
present.”’ 





Mr. Gibson. ‘‘I say again, for we 
maun damn sin in whatsoever person it 
has place, that ye are surrounded by evil 
company, and that ye are in greater dan- 
ger now than when ye were rocked in your 
cradle. If ye love not them that hate the 
Lord, as the prophet said to Jehoshaphat, 
it may yet be well with your grace ; but 
if ye company with harlots and murder- 
ers—’’ 

But this was more than the king could 
stomach. ‘‘ Away with the loon, the 
smaicke, the seditious knave,’’ he shout- 
ed, as the blood mounted to his head and 
his breath failed him for anger. ‘‘ Let 
him cool his heels in the Tolbooth. See 
that a warrant is made out, Francie, and 
we will sign it with our own royal hand.”’ 

The Master met us as, once clear of the 
Council chamber, we hurried down to the 
shore. ‘Get the babbling old fool out 
of the way,’’ be said, in a low voice, ‘* or 
it will go hard with him.’? The boat was 
waiting ; our men were ready ; in half an 
hour we had landed, below the manse. 
‘* Wait, my lads,’’ I said, turning to the 
crew, and then to the minister, ‘‘ Miss 
Maitland was right. There is a fair wind 
for Berwick. You have not a moment to 
lose.’’ 

An hour afterward the officers of the 
law arrived ; but by that time the boat 
was outside the bar, and rapidly rounding 
the farthest headland. The Master had 
accompanied the messengers. ‘‘ So our 
brother in Christ,’”’ he said, ‘* has found 
discretion the better part of valor. Good. 
Possibly he has gone to join Gilbert at— 
at—shall we say—Tutbury ?”’ 

[ looked him in the face, ‘‘ Patrick 
Grey,’’ I said, “‘ you are playing a double 
part. I pity the woman—queen or no 
queen—whov puts her trust in you.”’ 

‘* Truly ?’’ he answered, with a sneer. 
‘* Why, man, I am constancy itself. 
Don’t you know the motto of our house 
—‘ Anchor fast, Anchor’? Good-day— 
I am going to—Balmain.”’ 

And with a mocking salute he had 
turned his horse and was gone—to try his 
luck with Lilias, might it be ? 


ILI. 


It was quite true that Gilbert had gone, 
and gone secretly. A travelling peddler 
had arrived at Balmain, and while he was 
disposing of his wares he had, unobserved 
by the rest, slipped a note into Lady Mait- 
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land’s hand. It came from the captive 
queen. A plot to rescue her had been 
formed. The arrangements for a convoy 
and relays of horses as far as Northumber- 
land had been compkted ; but the Scot- 
tish part of the enterprise had been confid- 
ed to the Master of Grey, and within the 
past few days grave doubts of his fidelity 
had arisen. A letter from him to Eliza- 
beth, in which he seemed anxious to enter 
her service, had been intercepted by Mary’s 
friends onthe Border. Burleigh had been 
heard to commend the Master’s ability to 
discover le pot aux roses if he listed to 
speak plain language. Knowing that he 
was suspected, Grey had written an inso- 
lent letter to Mary, complaining that he 
had been libelled by a prattling knave who 
had received a thousand rose nobles from 
the Queen of England, and vowing that 
while he lived, and could discern the 
shadow from the verity, he would never 
again lift his hand on her behalf. It was 
feared that this truculent letter had only 
been written to cover his treachery. In 
these circumstances it had become impera- 
tive that some one on whom absolute reli- 
ance could be reposed should take the 
Master’s place, and, if at all practicable, 
obtain by hook or by crook a secret inter- 
view with the queen. Lady Maitland had 
told her mistress of Gilbert’s passionate 
devotion—would Gilbert come ? 

This was the subject which, during the 
evening preceding Mr. Gibson’s memor- 
able discourse, had been eagerly discussed 
at Balmain. Lilias, with appealing eyes, 
had urged him to go; her mother, now 
that the crisis had arrived, was rather dis- 
posed to hold back. It had been a fatal 
service to so many ; must another young 
life be spent, another victim sacrificed ? 
Gilbert himself was resolute to go. To 
him no Crusade against the Turk, or for 
the Sepulchre, could be holier. He said 
little ; Gilbert was never demonstrative ; 
but his grave enthusiasm did not need the 
aid of words. At length, when he would 
hear of no delay, Lilias rose hurriedly, 
crossed the room to where he sat in the 
twilight, took his head between her hands, 
and kissed him on the forehead, None of 
us were surprised : none of us felt that 
there was any immodesty in the act. It 
was a kiss of consecration. Then with 
eyes on fire she fled from the room. 

After this, and in the end, Lady Mait- 
land could not but acquiesce, ‘‘ Go, 





then,”’ she said, as she gave him a parting 


blessing. ‘‘ The service is full of peril ; 
but it is true that our bitterest enemies are 
gone to their account. Of the assassins of 
David all are dead—save the Laird of 
Faudin, and that brutal lord of whom our 
dear lady was wont to say that she felt his 
cold dagger pass by her cheeks. That 
worst outrage at least has not remained 
unavenged, ”’ 

We started at midnight. I walked with 
him across the moonlight moors that rise 
steeply behind the Cleuch. The track 
crosses the Lammerlaw, and when we 
reached the watershed where the cairn 
stands, we parted. Ere I got home I saw 
a streak of light on the eastern heaven, 
and as I entered the house the sea was 
trembling in the dawn with that shiver 
of awakening life which an Italian poet, 
whose verse is loved by Lilias, bas truly 
called the ‘‘ tremola della marina.’’ 

For some time thereafter it was mainly 
through Gilbert’s letters to Lilias that we 
learned what was doing in the great woild 
beyond our hills. 

But long before any word came from 
Gilbert, we had been duly assured of Mr, 
Gibson’s safety. His letter—it bad been 
wiitten at Berwick—was rather apologetic 
in its tone ; in his dreams, it might be, he 
had looked forward to being not only a 
witness but a martyr for the truth ; but he 
had meanly, as he felt, preferred a whole 
skin to the glory of testifying at the Luck- 
enbooths ; and he was driven to Hely 
Writ for a rather lame vindication, 

‘*The moving cause,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ was 
the express commandment of our Master, 
Christ, saying, ‘ When they persecute you 
in one city, flee into another ;’ the prac- 
tice of which commandment we find in the 
most dear servants of God ; as in Jacob, 
from the face of his brother Esau ; in 
David, Elias, Paul, yea, and in Christ 
Himself. But one might say to me, Call 
ve the execution of justice persecution ? 
Ye were summoned to underlie the law, 
according to justice, which cannot be called 
persecution. I answer, I call not the due 
execution of justice (which all godly men 
ought to entertain) persecution ; but I call 
the pursuit of an innocent man under the 
form of execution of justice (when nothing 
less than justice is meant to him) a mest 
crafty and mighty kind of persecution. 
And this kind of persecution was not in- 
vented of late years by Satan against the 
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servants of God. For Daniel, that faith- 
ful man of God, as we may read, was cast 
jn the lions’ den because he had trans- 
gressed the act and council made by the 
king ; Elias was put to flight because he 
was thought a troubler of Istael ; Christ, 
our Master, was condemned to death, as a 
seditious mover of the subjects against 
Cesar. And though it doth not become 
me to boast as one who putteth off his 
armor, yet I say assuredly that the devil 
and his angels shall not prevail, but with 
all the workers of iniquity shall be cast 
into hell. 

‘* Yon will have heard, perchance, that 
an Erastian assembly of bloody tulchans 
and mewches of the archbishop hath con- 
demned my sermon and suspended me 
from the office and function of the minis- 
iry. The true servants of God who are 
banished by the wicked action of the king 
assure me that the sentence is of none 
effect. A good friend writes me from 
Edinburgh that worthy Mr. Robert Bruce, 
my cld bed-fellow at the college of St. Sal- 
vator, was admonished in his dream the 
night, before, not to be present at the pro- 
nouncing of the sentence. He thought 
he heard these words following : ‘* Ne in- 
tersis condemnationi servi Dei.’’ 

‘It is spoken here that Captain James 
and the Colonel were fain to have made a 
breach in the amity betwixt the Crowns, 
At the least, it is commonly reported that 
a common scold, called Kate the Witch, 
was hired with a new plaid and_ six 
pounds in money, not only to rail against 
the ministry, but also set in the entry 
of the king’s palace to revile her Maj- 
esty’s ambassador, Sir Francis W alsing- 
ham—a deed more worthy of punishment 
to the hirer than to the hireling—and she 
herself confessed, when liberally enter- 
tained in prison, that the Colonel, who, 
they say, was a clouter of old shoes, gave 
the money and Captain James the plaid. 
Profane mockers of all religion, more fit 
to be the executioners of a Nero, they 
shall reap what they have sown.’’ 

From the bundle of old letters religious- 
ly preserved by Lilias, I am permitted to 
extract such of those that came to us dur- 
ing that unhappy year (when our dearest 
queen was cruelly slain by wicked men) as 
will serve to interest and inform the reader 
who may hereafter have access to this brief 
and unpretending record. They were for 
the most part written in England by Gil- 
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bert Holdfast to Lilias Maitland; they 
have been yellowed by age and wet with 
many tears. 

* * * * * 

** Lilias, I have seen her. She is very 
worn, very sad, but the high spirit has not 
been broken by years of suffering, and 
even to-day she is every inch a queen, I 
understand now what poor Francis Throck- 
morton meant when he said of his dearest 
queen that though her voice is soft as run- 
ning water at night, there is no shadow of 
fear in her eyes. I was disguised asa 
mendicant when she came cut closely 
guarded ; the crowd of sturdy beggars 
who were waiting at the gate clamored for 
alms ; there were tears on her cheek when, 
turning to them, she said with a great sob 
in her voice, ‘ All has been taken from 
me ; I am a beggar as well as you.” Then 
I caught her eye, and as she bent down to 
straighten her habit, I managed semehow 
to whisper in her ear that the rescue had 
been fixed for Friday at midnight. She 
looked me full in the face, paused a mo- 
ment as if to revolve what I had said, and 
then smiled at me through her tears, a 
watery wintery smile, as of one who had 
long since bidden farewell to joy. Then 
I got back to the inn on the great North 
read, where Hamilton and Ferniehurst 
were waiting.”’ 

* * x * * 

‘ We have had a grievous fright. The 
inn was full when we arrived, and the 
landlord (who is understood to be well 
affected to the queen) could only give me 

bed-closet that opens into the public 
room, The inner door between the rooms 
is locked, and is concealed besides by a 
piece of old tapestry representing the peo- 
ple of Israel as they passed through the 
Red Sea. I had noticed a mean- looking 
fellow, with a squint in his keen, ferret- 
like eyes, and an ugly sneer on his thin 
bloodless lips, hanging about the house. 
Whenever I saw him he was poring over 
papers, which he used hastily to thrust 
into his doublet when interrupted. There 
was clearly some mystery about the man ; 
but till lately I paid little heed to his 
shuffling ways. Last night, however, after 
I had gone to bed (being worn out by the 
long tramp), the great bell in the court- 
yard clanged (which intimates that a party 
of travellers have artived) ; and in a few 
minutes I heard voices in earnest speech 
in the nextroom, I was drowsy, and did 
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not at first catch the sense of the words ; 
but as the silence in the house deepened 
they became more clearly defined. 

‘** Yes, my lord, her health is better. 
She drove in the park yesterday. I was 
near her: she gave me a sharp suspicious 
look. TI had a smiling countenance, but I 
said to myself (your worship knows the 
line), 

‘Cum tibi dicit Ave, Sicut ab hoste cave.’” 


*** Never mind your learning, man,’ 
the other speaker interposed, ‘ but tell me 
what you have found to make you look so 
devilishly attractive. You were to attend 
her very heart in her next, you said ; have 
you done so? Has she given us the 
chance for which we have waited so 
long?’ 

‘**T had hoped she would have spoken 
more plainly ; but the cipher is complicat- 
ed and deceptive ; and there may be more 
in it than meets the eye. I dare say, 
however—with a little judicious manipu- 
lation—we may manage.’ 

‘¢*¢ Take care, Philipps, for God’s sake, 
take care. I am willing torun some risk ; 
but mind that your decipher will be 
scanned by some of the keenest eyes in 
England—not over friendly to ourselves.’ 

*** Oh, your worship, [ am not afraid. 
They cannot produce the originals, and I 
will answer for the copy. And besides, a 
dozen words will serve. She approves of 
the rescue ; she approves of the landing ; 
if she doesn’t exactly say that Elizabeth 
should go ad Patres, she certainly means 
ty 

‘** Philipps, you are a cunning dog, 
and —yes—tell me—what makes you hate 
her so?’ 

**T could not hear the reply ; the other 
speaker resumed— 

“**T had expected to meet the Master 
of Grey to-night ; but it seems that he is 
detained at Court. He warns us of one 
Gilbert Holdfast of the Cleuch, who, with 
Ferniehurst and Claud Hamilton, have 
been despatched by the Scottish rebels to 
bring their queen to the Border. Keep 
your eyes open; you may come across 
him. Yet stay ; it may be wiser to leave 
the young fool at large ; Grey knows all ; 
he has been as frank as we could wish ; 
the lady of the castle will get to heaven 
before she gets to Scotland. Ah, Philipps, 
that blow between the head and the shoul- 
ders—it hath sovereign virtue! And now, 
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adieun—I must be in London to-morrow. 
When Mary Stuart is in a better world, 
you will not be forgotten by your grateful 
mistress,’ 

‘* When I saw the landlord next morn- 
ing, I said to him casually that he had had 
late guests last night. ‘ Late guests?’ he 
replied, looking round. ‘ Hardly guests 
—they only stopped one hour to bait their 
horses—the Secretary was in haste to reach 
the Court.’ ‘It was Walsingham, then,’ 
I exclaimed. ‘ Hush, sir, hush!’ he an- 
swered again, lowering his voice ; ‘ least 
said, soonest mended.’ And then address- 
ing Philipps, who had stealthily descended 
the stair: ‘ A fine morning, your honor— 
going for a stroll?’ ’’ 

* * * * * 

‘*Of course the rescue miscarried ; a 
double-dyed scoundrel had deceived us 
all, Our small troop of horse was hidden 
in the Aston woods; I went on alone, 
The night was pitch-dark ; there was thun- 
der in the air; at intervals for a second a 
glare of lightning dispelled the darkness, 
More than once I fancied that I heard 
footsteps ; the tramp of horse, it might 
be ; but I had waited fully an hour—it 
was close on midnight—before any one 
appeared, Then it was only a boy—a 
mere child (I knew him by sight—it was 
the keeper’s son), with a scrap of paper 
in his hand, wet with the rain. ‘I was 
bidden give you this,’ he said; ‘ fa- 
ther would have brought it, but the sol- 
diers are round the Lodge.’ Then came 
a long, bright, wavering flash, by which I 
read the words—they were written in 
French—‘ All is lost : save yourselves ;’ 
and then, giving the boy a silver piece, I 
felt my way back along the road. The 
rain came down in torrents ; the lightning 
seemed to search the woods, You may 
fancy how we felt—men who knew that a 
foul trick had been played—and how we 
cursed the traitor.” 

Fe * * x * 

** They have tried and condemned her 
—Lilias, they have ventured to condemn 
an anointed queen. The curs who have 
yelped at her, have dared to bite. She 
bore herself like a queen—even her ene- 
mies admit asmuch, What tears she shed 
were for her fiiends, not for herself, 
‘Alas!’ she said once very pitifully, 
‘how much has the noble house of How- 
ard suffered for my sake!’ It is nowhere 
believed that she is guilty : she is the vic- 
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tim of a miserable trick, contrived by 
Walsingham himself—so they report, and 
Ican partly testify. And now, Lilias, 
your mother must go to the king; his 
mother’s life is in his hands ; they will 
not venture to execute her if he summon 
every Scotsman to arms. She must tell 
him the truth; tell him that if in this 
supreme, this awful moment, he fails to 
save her, fails to move earth and heaven 
on her behalf, he will be shamed forever. 
But she must go at once, else it will be 
too late.’’ 
* * % * * 

It is almost impossible to realize at this 
day the thrill of anger, of indignation, of 
horror which passed over Scotland when 
it was known that the Scottish queen had 
been condemned by an English court. 
The wave of passion carried all before it— 
all except James himself and the Master of 
Grey. ad the king refused to act, as he 
seemed at fiist inclined to do, I believe 
that his crown would have been in peril. 
When the news was received, the Court 
was at Earlshall, so that our dear lady was 
saved the long and arduous journey to the 
capital. Her request for a private inter- 
view with the king was at once granted 
with almost flattering readiness, James, 
however, was in his most testy and queru- 
lous mood, by no means inclined to listen 
to any remonstrance that did not suit his 
whim, Ie was at the moment, indeed, 
the victim of a ridiculous monomania, 
which possibly accounted for his irritabil- 
ity. He was determined not to be out- 
done by a subject ; and as the Laird of 
Dun had been at work for two nights run- 
ning, James had not gone to bed for three. 
He was writing a sonnet, dictating a 
speech, reading a despatch, discussing the 
points of another couple of buck-hounds 
that had lately come from Elizabeth, put- 
ting a finishing touch to his commentary 
on the Apocalypse, when Lady Maitland 
entered. ‘‘ My dear lady,”’ he said, ‘‘ I 
am very busy, as you may observe, but 
you are not interrupting me. Most peo- 
ple can only attend to one thing at a 
time ; I am able to overtake four or five 
with comfort, and when hard pressed can 
manage around dozen, There is not an- 
other king in Christendom can do the like. 
This is sad news, my lady,”’ he went on, 
as his face flushed and his stammer sensi- 
bly increased with his embarrassment ; 
‘* our dearest mother has been ill advised ; 
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her rascally servants are much to blame ; 
a good hanging would mend their man- 
ners. I cannot say that she has used us 
well ; if it be true that she has renounced 
her title to the succession to the Spanish 
king in respect of our firm attachment to 
the true Evangel, she hath not shown that 
confidence in us which we had a right to 
expect. I have advised our cousin of Eng- 
land, indeed, that it might not be amiss to 
keep her in seclusion for a season—a joint 
government, you see, is a utopian imagina- 
tion, and our dearest mother cannot be 
burdened at her age with the cares of 
State ; but to take her life—that is an- 
other matter, as the Master says. Don’t 
you think so, my lady ?”’ 

It was with difficulty that Lady Maitland 
controlled her indignation, ‘‘Oh, my 
liege,’’ she exclaimed between her sobs, 
‘‘it is shameful, infamous, incredible. 
All Europe will protest against an intoler- 
able outrage. For you, sir, there is only 
one honorable road. Send round the fiery 
cross. Call your subjects to arms. Ap- 
peal to the God in whose name kings are 
anointed, and by whose authority they 
rule. Be sure that if the Queen of Eng- 
land will not listen to reason she will yield 
to foree.”’ 

‘* My dear lady,” the king replied, visi- 
bly embarrassed, ‘‘ we must try reason 
first. Our good cousin isa wise and Prot- 
estant princess, although her views on the 
Apocalypse are by no means to be com- 
mended. We may rest assured that she 
will not permit our dearest mother to suffer 
an inconvenience, I may say an indignity, 
that will reflect discredit on ourselves. 
But our Council have already resolved to 
despatch a solemn embassy to the English 
Court, and the Master of Grey is now pre- 
paring to set out.’’ 

‘*The Master of Grey !’’ Lady Mait- 
land exclaimed, in a tone of genuine hor- 
ror. ‘*Oh, my liege, any one but the 
Master. He is her bitter enemy ; he is 
working for her death ; send the Master, 
and you send her to the scaffold,”’ 

‘* Madam,”’ the king, now gravely dis- 
pleased, replied, ‘‘ we are aware that cer- 
tain calumnies, which have been traced to 
a neighbor of your own now in England, 
have been circulated against a noble gen- 
tleman who has ever been faithful to us. 
You will do well to discredit them and 
their author. Pardon me, madam—our 


Council is about to meet.’ 
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He had been stumping back and forward 
while he talked, and now, touching his hat 
(much the worse for wear) to Lady Mait- 
land, who had not recovered from her con- 
sternation, he abruptly disappeared. 

It was the evening of the same day. 
Lilias was sitting by the shore, gazing 
dreamily at the incoming tide. Then 
shivering slightly, as if the wind had grown 
suddenly chill, she looked round; the 
Master stood beside her. 

**T leave for England to-night,’’ he 
began ; ‘* but I hear that you and your 
mother regard my mission with disfavor. 
The Master of Grey isa black sheep! Be- 
lieve me, it was not of my seeking ; what- 
ever happens, I shall be blamed ; but the 
king insists, and go I must.’ 

‘* T would give much to believe that what 
we have been told of you—you were once 
a dear friend—is false,’’ she replied, 
** But can you deny that you have desert- 
ed the queen, who has been good to you 
since you were a boy ?”’ 

‘“* Desertion, my fair cousin, is a foul 
word. It may be true that I have been 
forced to recognize that it is for the good 
of our country that Mary Stuart should 
not be permitted to return, What then ? 
Am I to be deterred from doing what is 
for the public welfare by private and per- 
sonal scruples ?”’ 

‘*Do not mock me, Mr. Grey. The 
time has come for plain speaking, and 
speak I must. You say that desertion is 
an ugly word ; but there are worse behind. 
It is openly alleged that you have not only 
deserted but betrayed the queen ; that you 
have revealed her most secret thoughts to 
her deadliest enemy ; that but for you she 
would now be free. O Patrick Grey,” 
she cried, clasping her hands, ‘‘ tell me that 
you have not been so base !’’ 

‘* Lilias, you are unreasonable, You 
speak as a schoolgirl speaks, ignorant of 
the larger and graver interests which ap- 
peal to the statesman and the patriot. 
Mary Stuart is impossible. Mary Stuart 
means civil war, the Pope, the In uisi- 
tion. There is no safety for those whom 
Mary Stuart hates if she escape from her 
English prison—’’ 

‘* That is what it comes to at the last. 
Patrick, I see it now. You have betrayed 
her, and you are in mortal dread of the 
punishment that will follow! But our 
mistress is generous—she forgets and for- 
gives. Had she been less ready to forgive, 
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indeed, she might yet be queen. Ever 
my mother, however, has well-nigh cease¢ 
to hope that she will be restored. Guard- 
ed as she is, escape is impossible. She is 
ill, Sheis dying. Will nothing but her 
violent and shameful death satisfy your 
rancor and your ambition? O Patrick, I 
implore you on my knees, think of your 
honor, think of your duty, think of what 
posterity will say when it learns, as learn 
it will, that you have sold your fair repute, 
your eternal salvation, for thirty pieces of 
silver.’’ 

She fell on her knees before him, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 

‘* Lilias,”” he answered, coldly as_ it 
seemed, but there was subdued passion in 
his voice, ‘‘ this is summer madness, 
What care I for posterity ? Posthumous 
fame is but the shadow of a shade. The 
rewards of the Hereafter are the dreams 
of fools. When I am dead, let them 
speak of me as they will. When life is 
gone, all is gone to me. I seek a less 
visionary recompense.’’ Here he paused ; 
she had turned her head away ; she was 
drying her eyes. Then he went on, but 
the mockery had died out of his voice. 
‘* Lilias it may be that you are right. I 
am what I am; what I shall be in the 
years that are coming, God knows. You 
are formed of nobler stuff ; the man who 
wins you may well be proud ; there is no 
station, however high, which you would 
not grace. Lilias, I have loved you all 
along.’’ Her tears were dry, and she 
looked him in the face. ‘* It has been a 
duel between us ; why should we not agree 
to a truce, or rather, to lifelong amity ? 
Say that you will be my wife ; and, Lilias 
—Lilias, on my honor—the queen’s life is 
safe. Elizabeth will not dare to refuse ; 
our appeal will be backed by arguments 
which even the Queen of England cannot 
refute. Lilias, is it to be ?’’ 

‘* Tt would be a shameful bargain,’’ she 
replied slowly, after a pause, drawing her- 
self up to her full height, and turning 
away. ‘* Only yesterday I heard that you 
were betrothed. Would you betray this 
Marie Stuart as you have betrayed the 


’ 


other? Life itself may be too dearly 
bought. Think you our gracious mistress 


would accept the sacrifice you have been 
good enough to propose? Sir, she would 
spurn the mercenary and recreant knight 
who will not do for honor what he will do 
for pay, as—as—I spurn him. Do your 
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worst, sir; to your victim, to your blame- 
less victim, it would prove, it may be, the 
truest service you can render. She wears 
the martyr’s crown, while Judas—yes,’’ 
she added, as she turned away for the last 
time, ‘‘ Judas will go to his own place,’’ 

His face was bloodless with rage ; his 
eyes blazed, as the tiger's blazes ere it 
springs. But he only said in the softest, 
sweetest, and most dulcet purr, ‘* My fair 
virago, you have signed her death-war- 
rant,”’ 


IV. 


The letters that came from Gilbert dur- 
ing the months that followed were not cal- 
culated to allay our anxiety. 


* * * * * 


‘* Since the rescue failed, I have 
thought it fittest to abide mainly in Lon- 
don, where, as the houses are many, and 
the people swarm in the streets, it is easier 
for me toremain unknown. Francis How- 
ard, a cousin of his Grace of Norfolk, is 
of the royal household, and well affected 
to our queen. He opines that Elizabeth 
will not venture to put her publicly to 
death, but will either secretly practise 
against her, or else by severity in prison 
make an end of her life. Our queen is 
very feeble, but beareth herself bravely. 
It is rumored that if she will ask pardon 
of Elizabeth her life will be spared ; but 
this I believe not, She will ask no pardon 
of man or woman, but will commit her 
soul to the mercy of the Almighty. Her 
keepers are unmannerly churls ; Amias 
Paulet sits covered in her presence (even 
in the case of a simple gentlewoman no 
true gentleman would be guilty of like dis- 
courtesy), and hath violently removed her 
cloth of state. She hath put in its place 
the pictures of our Lord’s Passion, which 
hath increased his choler. Her chaplain 
has been taken from her, and Paulet, who 
is a bitter secretary and a precise Puritan, 
hath told her insolently that he himself 
will act as her priest. The Secretary 
Walsingham, her great enemy, is stirring 
the people against her—the hue and cry in 
all the ports and country places is, that the 
Papists have landed, and that London is 
on fire. Since I wrote the above, Francis 
Howard hath told me that his mistress is 
minded to spare our queen’s life, and will 
do so without fail if the King of Scotland 
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declares plainly that her execution will 
break the amity.” 
* * # * * 

‘* There is an evil change at the palace. 
Howard hath been secretly informed that 
it is the Scottish ambassadors (a shameful 
fact if it be true) who have stirred up his 
mistress against the queen our sovereign. 
Patrick Grey has come, and, they say, 
hath resolved the Secretary that James 
would have his mother ‘ put off,’ and is 
not willing that any mildness should be 
shown unto her. Lilias, he is a villain, 
and if we chance to meet it will go hard 
with one of us. His perfidy is known 
unto many, and should he pass on his re- 
turn through the parts of Yorkshire which 
are Catholic, he is like to be reeompensed 
for his evil dealing.”’ 

* * * * x 

‘* Howard hath told me all. Grey hath 
had a secret conference with the English 
queen. The king, his master, he said, in 
very truth desired that the execution 
should go forward ; seeing that so long as 
his mother lived his own place was inse- 
cure ; and that neither England, nor Scot- 
land, nor the amity were safe unless she 
was removed, It was the dead only who 
did not bite—Mortui non mordent. How- 
ard himself being in attendance, heard the 
Master’s words—Mortui non mordent, 
The English queen now goeth about with 
a Latin apothegm in her mouth, which is 
to the effect that if you would not be 
stricken you must strike, Aut fer, aut 
Seri; ne feriare, feri. The ambassadors, 
Howard adds, had thereafter a formal au- 
dience of his mistress. The Secretary and 
the Lord Leicester were present. Much 
earnest persuasion (as it appeared) was 
used by the Master; but the English 
queen, having previously been advised in 
private by him, would not listen to their 
memorial, Grey would have had her be- 
lieve that if our mistress renounced her 
state and title to the succession to her son, 
she would cease to be a danger—the son 
coming in the mother’s place. The queen 
declared that that would put herself in 
more evil case than before, using these de- 
spiteful words—‘ Is it so? then, by God’s 
passion, that were to cut my own throat ; 
because, my Lord of Grey, for a duchy or 
earldom to yourself, you or such as you 
would cause some of your desperate knaves 


to kill me. No, by God,’ she added, ‘ he 
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will never be in that place!’ Sir Robert 
then craved that our queen’s life might be 
spared for eight days, so that the king 
might be advised ; but she answered with 
another great oath—‘ Not for an hour ;’ 
and so stormed and left them.’’ 

* * * * * 


‘¢ Lilias, dearest Lilias, I know not what 
I write. The queen is dead: I have seen 
her die. I was present at Fotheringhay 
when the axe fell, and a gloomy fanatic, 
with her bleeding body at his feet, said 
‘Amen.’ I saw it with these eyes, and 
yet I cannot believe that it is true. That 
the proud and beautiful woman, who was 
yesterday without a peer, should be now a 
headless corpse, covered with a bloody 
cloth, seems entirely incredible.  Lilias, 
your mother has loved her since they were 
girls ; but all that went before is mean in 
comparison with theend. No martyr ever 
went to heaven with a more willing mind. 
When she came out of her chamber with 
the radiance of death upon her joyful face, 
there was not a man in the crowd who did 
not feel that he was everlastingly shamed. 
In a happier age a thousand swords would 
have leaped from their seabbards ere that 
gracious head had been profaned. _ Lilias, 
I cannot write more; the scene haunts 
me, will haunt me while I live. Bat I 
thank God that her high spirit did not fail 
her, and that, confident in the justice of 
God and of a future age, she died asa 
queen should die. Of the miserable hound 
who has been, directly or indirectly, the 
cause of her death, [ dare not speak ; 
among the noble army of martyrs which 
our dear mistress has joined, his presence 
would be a profanation. But the time 
will come—”’ 

* * * x * 


There had been a wild burst of anger 
when it was known that our queen had 
been condemned ; when it was known that 
she had been put to death, the nation was 
aghast. Had there been a great soldier 
among us, every man capable of bearing 
arms would have been across the Border 
in a week; and the nation, whether it 
won or lost, would have slaked the thirst 
for blood which at times it cannot control. 
Fortunately, as we can see now, we had 
no captain who could lead us to victory or 
to defeat ; and in the stony despair of 
righting the wrong which followsa tragedy 
which cannot be repaired on this side the 
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grave, we sat still until the moment for 
action had passed. 

Zlizabeth’s noisy protestations of inno- 
cence were received with grim derision, 
and James’s simulated sorrow deceived no 
one but himself. Neither Elizabeth nor 
James could well be brought to book ; but 
it was necessary, to allay the public pas- 
sion, that a victim should be found. 

It was at this moment that the Master 
of Grey, who had hitherto been the cool- 
est of players, lost his head. He quailed 
before the universal detestation which, 
rightly or wrongly, met him on his return, 

The fate of Arran could be traced direct- 
ly, so his friends averred, to the intrigues 
of the Master with the banished Jords. 
Ordinary prudence would have suggested 
to a far shallower brain than his that the 
unscrupulous brother of the fallen Chancel- 
lor was the last man to whoin dangerous 
secrets could be safely intrusted. But it 
would seem that when a man of profound 
eraft loses his balance he goes further 
astiay than the most blundering fool, 
Mortification and resentment were prota- 
bly at work—passions which for the mo- 
ment escaped all politic restraint; and 
though the web which he spun was a wide 
one, and though many flies were to be 
caught in its meshes, yet I think the mov- 
ing motive of the whole conspiracy was his 
bitter animosity to the Secretary of State 
—John Maitland—who had often thwart- 
ed him, who was now all-powerful at 
Court, and who was the head of the fam- 
ily from whom, as he fancied, he had re- 
ceived a deadly insult. It is only in this 

yay that I can account for the fantastic 
scheme of revenge which he meditated, 
and which with fatuous frankness he com- 
municated to the Colonel—that ‘‘ cloutter 
of old shoes’’ against whom Mr, Gibson 
(who, by the way, had been permitted to 
return to his flock when the Chancellor 
was dismissed) had so vigorously de- 
claimed. The change in the Master’s 
manner was plainly visible to the least ob- 
servant ; even the English ambassador had 
occasion to deplore the ** hasty wrath and 
passionate dealing’’ of one whose temper 
had been hitherto imperturbable. There 
were, in short, all the signs of the disor- 
dered mind with which the gods afflict the 
man whose perdition is assured, 

It was in the great room at Earlshall, 
where I had first seen the king, that the 
mine exploded.. James had been very 
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good to us of late (it was probably the 
reaction from his unreasonable resent- 
ment) ; and more than once, on returning 
from the hunt, he had callcd at Balmain 
and the Cleuch. He had offered me in- 
deed a small place in connection with the 
Council which I had not yet definitely re- 
fused ; and it was in virtue of this provi- 
sional appointment that I happened to be 
present at the meeting which I am about 
to describe. 

The Council had disposed of its ordi- 
nary business, and was ready to adjourn. 
The king had presided, and Bothwell, 
Secretary Maitland, and the Master of Grey 
were among the members present. The 
Master had been more than usually irritable 
and cynical, and his polished shafts had 
been discharged all round ; even the vain 
and good-natured monarch had not been 
permitted to escape. ‘* The Master must 
have got out of bed on his wrong side,’’ 
Bothwell whispered to Maitland. To 
which the Sectetary had blandly replied, 
“Tt is the liver, my lord—the east wind 
bites shrewdly to-day.’’ 

At this moment the Colonel, who had 
sent to request an audience, was ushered in. 

‘This is an unlooked-for pleasure, 
Colonel Stuart,’’ the king observed, with 
maiked coldness. ‘* We thought that you 
were at a distance from our Couit. May 
] ask what your errand may be? Our 
horses are at the gate, and we ourselves 
are nearly as impatient as the dogs, who 
seem inclined to take pait in our Coun- 
cil.’’ 

‘* My liege lord,’’ Stuart answered cool- 
ly, “I shall detain you a moment only. 
But reports have reached me which I feel 
bound to communicate without delay to 
your Highness—reports of a treasonable 
conspiracy against the Secretary of State 
and other members of this honorable Coun- 
cil. I trust in God, sir, that it is not 
directed against your Highness’s own per- 
son. Butof that I have no certain knowl- 
edge,”” 

‘* What, sir! a treasonable conspiracy 
possibly directed against ourselves ?”’ 
James, palpably discomposed, exclaimed. 
** Are Cuddy Armourar and our men-at- 
arms at hand ?’ he added hastily, looking 
to the door, 

‘* Had we not better learn some further 
particulars ?’’ the Secretary interposed. 
‘* The people are still in a rash and unrea- 
sonable mood, and many injarious reports 
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are afloat, They venture to say that our 
resident at the English Court has now 
slain the mother, as—pardon me, your 
Highness—-he slew tbe father. Daily 
libels indeed are set up in the open street. 
Only yesterday I saw on the door of the 
Tolbooth a scurrilous Jampoon upon her 
Majesty of England, whom they ventured 
to call a ‘ murdering Jesebel.’ ”’ 

‘* And to whom they have insolently 
offered a Scottish chain, as they call it,’’ 
Bothwell added—‘‘ that is, a cord of 
hemp tied halterwise. ”’ 

‘* We must discover the authors of libels 
that may disturb the amity,’’ James said, 
resuming the seat from which he had risen, 
Then turning to the Colonel—‘‘ Speak out, 
man. What ails you? If there is treason 
in contemplation, there must be traitors 
abroad. It is your part asa leal subject 
to hide nothing from your prince. Whom 
do you accuse ?”’ 

The Colonel paused a moment, and then 
answered with the studied and technical 
elaboration of a legal indictment—‘‘ Pat- 
rick—commonly called—the Master of 
Grey.”’ 

There was again a painful pause, while 
James looked with keen scrutiny at his 
favorite. 

The Master sprang to his feet. ‘‘ This 
is your plot,’ he said, turning fiercely 
upon the Secretary. ‘‘ A bully can only 
repeat what he is taught; it is in your 
school, Mr. Secretary, that the Sticker has 
learned his lesson, This is not the first 
time by many that you have slandered me, 
and by God—"’ 

The truculent ‘‘ cloutter of old shoes’’ 
did not approve, apparently, of being 
called ‘‘ the Sticker’’ (the nickname by 
which he was known among the common 
people), and laid his hand on his sword, 
which he partly drew. ‘* Hoots, my 
lords, hoots !’’ cried the king, who hated 
the sight of cold steel. ‘* Colonel, if you 
touch your sword, you are guilty of the 
treason you impute. Can it be true, Pat- 
rick ?’’ he continued, turning to Grey, 
‘* that you have plotted against us and our 
Council ?’’ 

** Never against my most generous mas- 
ter,’? Grey exclaimed. ‘‘ But that I have 
good cause to reckon with the Lord of 
Thirlstane, he will himself admit.’’ 

‘* You hear what he says, Sir John? 
What cause of offence have you given 
him ?”’ 
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The Earl of Bothwell interposed. 
‘* May it please you, sir, there is a little 
trifle of an epigram which you may not 
have seen, though it has flown like wild- 
fire through the Court. If the Master has 
a sharp tongue, the Secretary has a sharper 
pen. I can give your Ilighness the copy, 
if it has not been mislaid.’’ Opening his 
pocket-book he took from it aslip of paper 
on which some Latin lines were written, 
and handed it to the king. 

These were the lines— 


**Sis Paris an Graius dubito; pulchelle, 
videris 

Esse, Paris, forma, marte, et amore pari. 

‘fFax etiam patrie, nec fato, aut omine 
differs ; 

Greca tamen Graium te docet esse fides,” 


As he ran his eyes over the lines, James 
broke into a fit of hoarse laughter. 

** Hoots, Sir John, this is too bitter, 
too bitter by far ; we ourselves could have 
given it a nicer edge, and the scholarly 
turn of the true epigram of antiquity. Our 
Secretary wants the suaviter in modo 
whereof we are masters; and yet, Pat- 
rick, the Paris and the Pulchelle are not 
altogether amiss ; nor yet the Graca tamen 
Graium, though there be over-much of 
the verbal play than altogether suits the 
severer taste of the pupil of Buchanan— 
God rest his soul—who hath been nour- 
ished upon the masterpieces of our Au- 
gustan age. Now, my lords, we will put 
a happy ending to this untoward comedy 
of errors, and, as you say yourself, Pat- 
rick, let byganes be byganes, and fair play 
in time to come.’’ 

Grey had begun with an affectation of 
courtly deference—‘** Whatever your High- 
ness is pleased to propose’’—when he was 
again interrupted. 

It was Gilbert—my brother—who en- 
tered. His face was pale as death ; his 
eyes were sunk and hollow; he looked 
like the messenger of Fate, It was ob- 
vious that he had been fearfully ill, and 
that he had risen from a sick bed to dis- 
charge the solemn trust that had been 
committed to him. 

The Master started. Had the sword of 
the Avenging Angel been suddenly un- 
sheathed before his eyes he could hardly 
have been more unmanned. 

The apparition, for such it seemed, 
stalked up to the head of the table where 
James sat. 

** Mortui non mordent,’’ it said, in a 
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ghostly whisper. There was no need for 
more ; each one of us knew too well to 
what the ominous words referred, and 
against whom they were directed. ‘‘ Mor- 
tui non mordent.”’ 

But, as he spoke, Gilbert’s strength 
failed, and he fell prostrate on the floor. 

* * * * x 

Every Scotsman, however little acquaint- 
ed with the secret history of the time, has 
heard the sequel. Grey was tried and 
condemned. It has been said by contem- 
porary writers that he was not executed in 
respect of the intercession of the Lord 
Hamilton. I fear the true explanation 
must be looked for elsewhere than in the 
public records. I have good reason to be- 
lieve that the Master had a letter in his 
possession (addressed to him when on his 
English embassy) which was fatally com- 
promising for others than himself. It 
would be found from it (so it was report- 
ed) that Grey had acted in strict conform- 
ity with the secret instructions which he 
had received from the king. This letter 
he had prudently deposited with a friend 
in England ; it was enclosed in a sealed 
cover which was only to be opened if Grey 
was executed. 

His life was spared ; but what at one 
time promised to be a great career was 
brought to an unlamented close. Lis am- 
bition was nipped in the bud. His sin 
had found him out. He wandered across 
Europe—a soured and sullen man ; until 
years afterward, in a spirit of contemptu- 
ous toleration, the Scottish Government 
permitted him to return. ‘* To what base 
uses may we come, [oratio,’’ one Will- 
iam Shakespeare, an English piay-actor, 
has lately written ; and the baleful career 
of the Master furnished a theme that the 
rich and animated invective of the Cal- 
vinistic pu!pit has turned to good account. 
Mr, Gibson in particular has used his old 
enemy as the text of many a discourse 
(protracted into the twentieth or thirtieth 
head ; for the good man’s sermons grew 
long as he grew old), in which it was con- 
clusively shown that Erastian prelates and 
tulchan bishops, to whom conscience was 
an idle word, and God a nursery bogle, 
would go where Grey had gone. 

How Gilbert was brought back to life 
by the tender ministrations of a minister- 
ing angel, is a story of which his grand- 
children do not readily tire. I cannot 
truly say that the shadow which had fallen 
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upon them was ever entirely lifted ; but 
such happiness as was possible to a great 
Scottish landowner and his lady in a 
troubled age, when men had ceased to be- 
lieve as their fathers believed, and to wor- 
ship as their fathers worshipped, was 
known to ‘‘ Gilbert Holdfast and Lilias his 
wife.”’ 


Note by the Transcriber.—Of that later 
and sunnier life, we gain through this 
musty pile of papers only a partial and 
transient glimpse. In a letter from Gil- 
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bert to Lady Maitland, written some six or 
eight years after the execution of Mary, 
this passage occurs — 

** Little*Will is very well, I thank God ; 
he drinketh every day to Lady Grand- 
mother ; rideth to her often and yet 
within the Court; and if he have any 
spice cake I tell him Lady Grandmother 
is come and will see him, which he then 
will either quickly hide or quickly eat, and 
then asks where Lady Danmode is ?’?’— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 





WHY GROW OLD? 


BY N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, M.D. 


Ir may seem a curious assertion to 
make, but it is nevertheless an absolutely 
true one, namely, that a man’s life is not 
measured by the years that he has lived, 
but by the way in which he has spent 
them. Many a person may be as young 
and active at seventy as another at twenty- 
five, and the length of his life, his health, 
and his ability to enjoy green old age, de- 
pend in a great measure on what the sur- 
roundings have been in the earlier years of 
existence. It is perfectly true that every 
one may not be born with a strong and 
healthy constitution. There are certain 
constitutional defects that are hereditary 
in certain families, and these under certain 
circumstances may influence length of life. 
For instance, we may inherit the scrofulous 
taint and fall victims, if not careful, in 
early life to consumption. We may in- 
herit the gouty taint, and be subject to all 
the ills that this disease entails in middle 
age in those who do not learn how to diet 
themselves, We may be born of families 
in whom the tendency to obesity is more 
than usually developed, and this in advanc- 
ing life may be aserious drawback to com- 
fort, and will undoubtedly tend to shorten 
existence. But all these weaknesses and 
idiosyncrasies of inherited constitution 
may be wonderfully improved, and even, 
eventually, entirely remedied, if in early 
life proper care in regard to exercise, 
food, fresh air, and those surroundings 
which tend to strengthen the system, and 
improve constitutional stamina, are made 
a part of the daily routine. 

A boy or a girl should be trained to in- 
New Serres,—Vou, LVII., No. 4, 


dulge in athletic exercises of some kind, 
so that the habits of taking exercise may 
become established, and this, once ac- 
quired, is seldom neglected even as years 
advance. The boy who is fond of foot- 
ball, cricket, tennis, and other athletic 
games will, from the simple love of emu- 
lation, always keep up his muscular and 
nervous strength, and this will stand him 
in good stead in middle age, and even in 
a greater degree in old age. 

In a former article in this Magazine I 
gave some statistics with regard to the 
after-career of University men, and those 
statistics proved that their lives were longer 
than those of others who in college life 
were of a more sedentary habit. That is, 
they lived and are living to beyond the 
average duration of life at any given age. 
Some who have come to me of late, to 
remedy by dietetic means—the only means 
I adopt—the tendency to obesity or gout, 
have been fine specimens of physique. 

We all know that a seed planted, 
whether it be a grain of wheat or an acorn, 
depends for its proper development upon 
careful manuring and proper attention in 
its early existence, as to whether it be- 
comes a strong plant or dies in its infancy, 
If it is planted in congenial soil, and is 
properly watered and cared for, it will live 
and grow luxuriously ; but if in improper 
soil, and left to take care of itself, it will 
possibly soon die. It is the same with a 
human being, and however weakly it may 
be as an infant, if it is properly nursed 
and taken care of, the foundation is often 
laid of a mature and sound constitution, 
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Tie law ot the survival of the fittest 
may, in some instances, be a cruel one ; 
but it is a beneficent one, for it does not 
seem right that those entering the world 
should be handicapped with the weak- 
nesses of their ancestors, and those who 
have the well-being of the race at heart, 
hold the opinion that constitutions that in- 
herit any strongly marked hereditary weak- 
ness should not be allowed to contract 
obligations that may and will entail suffer- 
ing upon a future generation. 

We do not attempt to rear plants and 
flowers from imperfect specimens, nor 
does the agriculturist breed his stock from 
any but the best and hcalthiest in any class 
that he may wish to propagate, and surely 
the same amount of care and selection 
should be used with regard to our own 
species. In the higher 1anks of life we 
see better specimens of the English race 
than in the lower ones, for more care is 
exercised in this respect. Something 
more, of course, must be allowed for this 
greater care and attention bestowed up to 
adolescence. Whereas it is estimated that 
out of every million people born, only 
ninety thousand reach the age of eighty, 
eleven thousand that of ninety, and two 
thousand the age of ninety-five—really, 
treble that number should reach these re- 
spective ages ; in fact, if all the surround- 
ings of life in every way were as they 
should be, there is no reason why six 
times the number should not reach these 
ages. 

~ Much of the comfort of middle and old 
age depetids upon early training and early 
feeding, and I| refer here more particularly 
to schocl life. Neither mind nor body 
should be forced. While the intellectual 
faculties are being trained, the bodily re- 
quirements should be attended to. The 
constitution is being built up during the 
years that a boy is being educated for his 
pursuits in after-life. lcan remember my 
own life at a well known school in a fash- 
ionable town five-and-thirty years ago, and 
I often wonder I survived it when [| recall 
many circuinstances. No proper care was 
taken of us ; hunger, thirst, badly cooked 
meat and vegetables, sanitary defects, were 
the rule. Many a time, hungry as a 
schoolboy should be, have I had put be- 
fore me for dinner meat that was scarcely 
warmed outside, and this or nothing had 
to be my meal. Had it not been for an 
cld man who used to come to the play- 
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ground selling buns and cakes, I do not 
know how at times we should have en- 
dured the pangs of hunger, or subsisted 
on the scanty fare allowed, even had it 
been properly cooked, which it seldom 
was. Fortunately, nowadays, I believe, 
the cuisine in public schools is much im- 
proved, and more care is taken that grow- 
ing boys should have a sufficiency of those 
foods that lay the foundations of a sound 
constitution in after-life. A parent would 
do well, befcre sending his progeny to 
school, to see that the ventilation of the 
rooms, the sanitary arrangements of the 
school, and the diet and the capabilities 
for gymnastics and out-door exercise are 
adequate. These things are of as much, 
if not of more, importance than the krowl- 
edge of Greek and dead languages, ete, 
There is every reason why, while the intel- 
lectual faculties are being trained, proper 
care should be taken of the material part ; 
in fact, a boy’s mind cannot be stored 
with information which may be useful to 
him in after-life, and the health maintained 
at a standard to resist disease, if, at the 
same time, the brain is not fed by proper 
food, and the constituticnal stamina kept 
up by exercise and fresh air. 

There are some diseases due to care- 
lessness in early life that leave traces that 
may handicap their possessor throughout 
existence, and possibly the worst of all is 
theumatic fever. In this case, mischief 
may be done to the heart that can never 
be remedied, and, therefore, it is necessary 
in the days of adolescence, when the indi- 
vidual is careless of consequences, that a 
boy or a gitl should be properly clad, and 
more especially that the covering next the 
skin should be flannel. The tendency that 
rapid changes of temperature have to in- 
duce this disease where an individual in- 
herits the gouty and rheumatic diathesis, 
should make its prevention a matter of 
great importance, and much may be done 
by forethought and care to obviate the 
risk. Another result of school life that may 
bear bitter fruit in after-life, that never 
seems to have attracted the attention it 
should do, is that the weak and the strong 
are allotted the same amount of intellectual 
work. This should not be. ‘‘ The wind 
should be tempered to the shorn lamb,”’ 
and the amount of intellectual work of 
each boy should bear some proportion to 
his physical and mental power. 

Of course, it would be useless to expect 
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the young to apply to themselves rules that 
bear fr uit when they get to middle and old 
age, They are too young to have fore- 
thought and to understand that, like a 
bottle of new port, they ought to carefully 
mature, so as to improve as time goes on. 
It is a melancholy circumstance, as I have 
seen even recently, a lad, unfortunately 
left with boundless wealth and a great 
name, beginning life at seventeen years of 
age and becoming a prematurely old man 
at twenty-four, and there are few medical 
men of large experience who cannot recall 
numerous instances of men who have over- 
drawn their constitutional bank before the 
age of twenty to such an extent that the 
account can never be placed on the right 
side on this side the grave. 

If | were Asked what factors would con- 
duce to green old age, and the ability to 
enjoy life to past the eighties, I should say 
it was a matter of plenty of good food, 
fresh air, and exercise in early Jife, But, 
alas! how few people take the trouble to 
consider for one moment what food would 
be most suitable for their particular re- 
quirements, or the requirements of their 
children, at a time when this is all-impor- 
tant. We cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders, but we can suggest to those 
who have young lives in their charge, that 
they have a serious trust, and what their 
duty is in this respect. 

We know that meat and bread furnish 
all that is necessary to sustain life, but, of 
course, we do not live on meat and bread 
alone. The ordinary living is made up of 
thousands of different articles in daily use. 
Still, there are certain rules that particu- 
larly apply in this way, that certain con- 
stitutions require a large proportion of one 
particular class of food than other consti- 
tutions, and the man who does a large 
amount of physical labor requires a differ- 
ent mode of dieting from one who is 
sedentary. It would be impossible to 
enter into a subject of this kind at length 
in a short article, Diet, however, un- 
doubtedly has much to do with long life, 
and this more especially applies in its ap- 
plication to the particular calling of each 
individual, The engine of an express train 
is coaled differently from that of a slow 
one, A race-horse is fed and exercised 
differently from a cart-horse, etc. 

A man brought up in an active occupa- 
tion that entails a certain amount of mus- 
cular exercise, can take an amount of food 
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that a man of sedentary habits would not 
stand, and, therefore, a certain difference 
should be made in the composition of the 
diet taken by the two. Food is simply 
fuel, and in a general way answers the 
same purpose, 

As Dr. B. W. Richardson, in his inter- 
esting work, ‘‘ Diseases of Modern Life,’’ 
observes: ‘* The English middle-class, 
who may be exhibited as types of com- 
fortable people, moderately provided for, 
take on an average twelve ounces of mixed 
solid food for breakfast, twelve ounces for 
midday meal or lancheon, and from twenty 
to thirty ounces for their late modern din- 
ner or ancient supper. A total of from 
forty-five to fifty ounces of solid sustenance 
is in fact taken, to which is added from 
fifty to sixty ounces of fluid in the way of 
tea, coffee, water, beer, wine. This ex- 
cess is at least donble the quantity required 
for the sustainment of their mental and 
bodily labor.”’ 

He then gives a good illnstration of 
this, and says: ‘‘ I was once consulted in 
respect to the symptoms with which the 
idle inmates of a large and wealthy estab- 
lishment suffered. I was told that an 
affection very much like dysentery had 
become developed, and was unusually ob- 
stinate of cure. The water supply of the 
establishment, the drainage, the ventila- 
tion, had all in turn been blamed and 
altered to no effect. I found the unfor- 
tunate sufferers were sitting down regularly 
to four heavy meals a day, with animal 
food at each meal ; that they took between 
meals no exercise adequate for utilizing a 
little of the potential energy that was 
stowed up in their tightly packed organ- 
isms. 

‘* This one fact seemed to me sufficient 
to account for the phenomenon, and the 
instant relief that followed the cruel pre- 
scription of ‘ double the work and halve 
the food,’ was proof direct that the proc- 
ess of cure was immediate.”’ 

This quotation I reproduce as illustrat- 
ing what I have pointed out, that the 
amount of food should be adapted to the 
requirements of the system, and to the 
amount of physical or intellectual work 
done, if it is not to be harmful in some 
way. If these individuals had been hunts- 


men or whippers in to a pack of hounds, 
the food would probably have been just 
sufficient for the requirements of the sys- 
tem. 


If we want to see good illustrations 
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of green old age, we must look for it in 
men who are noted for their physical and 
intellectual vigor ; and a man who takes 
active exercise, whether in cutting down 
trees or in brisk walking and other physi- 
cal pursuits, and in addition to this does 
plenty of brain-work, lives carefully, and 
drinks but very moderately, may, long 
after he is an octogenarian, control the 
destinies of a mighty nation, and give in- 
dications of mental and bodily vigor that 
would shame many half his age. The 
wiry frame of such a man will be vigorous 
when the obese and sedentary individual 
of the same age has drifted into senility 
and second childhood. 

There is no more fatal barrier to long 
life than obtains in the case of a man who 
has until middle age been used to active 
occupation, and been employed in business 
pursuits that have engrossed his time and 
energies, and then suddenly retires to a 
life of ease, luxury, and enjoyment. The 
revulsion that such a change entails seems 
to throw the whole human machine out of 
gear. The surroundings in the way of 
diet and exercise are seldom considered 
and adapted to the altered circumstances, 
and the result is that the different organs 
that looked to the stimulation of active oc- 
cupation to keep them in working order, 
become clogged with waste ; and those 
diseases that depend upon such a state of 
affairs, such as congested liver, indiyes- 
tion, obesity, gout, bronchial troubles, 
etc., soon manifest themselves. Does not 
this equally apply to any piece of mechan- 
ism? Even take a clock, for instance ; if 
dust, rust, and dirt are allowed to accumu- 
late in its working parts, how soon (be its 
steel ever so highly tempered) does the 
friction of adventitious matter throw its 
harmony of movement out of order. 

Work of some kind or another seems es- 
sential to the well-being of the human or- 
ganism. Even a machine keeps in better 
order when it is worked, looked after and 
oiled, than when it is neglected and allowed 
to rust. Up to middle age persons may 
indulge in any amount of hard physical 
exercise—that is, if they are wiry and of 
proper physical proportion ; but if a ten- 
dency to corpulency supervenes, certain 
changes in the blood-vessels and other 
organs, on whose healthy action robust 
health depends, take place. These become 
weak:ned and altered in texture, so that 
any attempt at undue exercise is attended 
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with a certain amount of risk. Hence, 
any one who wishes to live to old age, and 
enjoy it, should look with anxiety at the 
first indication of corpulency. How many 
patients have consulted me to whom I 
have pointed out personally or by cor- 
respondence that they have carried for 
yeuis an unnecessary burden in the way of 
surplus weight; and after, by proper 
dietetic treatment, they have been relieved 
of it, with improvement in health and con- 
dition, they have regretted that for so 
many years they should have been weight- 
ed with a useless and uncomfortable load. 

Of course the tendency to corpulency is 
a very common one, and I know of no 
condition that tends to shorten life and to 
make it more of a misery, especially as 
years advance. The extra Work of carry- 
ing unnecessary fat entailed on the heart 
alone, is quite sufficient to shorten life ; 
but worse than this even, it lays the sys- 
tem more open to congestive diseases and 
less able to bear treatment for their cure, 
It is the greatest bar to enjoyable old age, 
I suppose my experience of this condition 
is exceptional, as I devote the whole of 
my professional time to remedying it and 
a few other diseases of malnutrition, by a 
system of scientific dieting now well 
known. As this condition is the result of 
taking certain foods in undue proportions, 
its remedy lies in properly apportioning 
these, and as soon as those who unduly in- 
crease in weight are taught what the in- 
jurious ingredients of their daily dict 
are, and advised to curtail them for a 
time, the result is that they lose unneces- 
sary tissue rapidly and safely, with im- 
provement in every way. 

For a month or two the daily intake of 
fvod and its constituents must be carefully 
adjusted. 

No purgative or other medicine is neces- 
sary for the purpose; indeed, violent 
purgative medicines are absolutely in- 
jurious, as they simply wash the food 
throngh, without giving it time to nourish 
the system, and debility, palpitation of the 
heart, and loss of condition result. Of 
course, a little mild aperient, in the shape 
of some natural mineral! water, such as the 
‘“‘ Franz Josef,’’ is always harmless, and 
most people, from errors in diet, require 
something of this kind occasionally. 

Electrical appliances and electric baths 
are quite useless as fat-reducing agents. 
Quack remedies of all descriptions should 
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be avoided like poison; if they reduce 
weight they do it at the expense of health, 
Of this I have seen repeated examples, and 
this induces me more particularly to make 
these observations. 

The meagre diet and quantity of water 
drunk at some vf the spas abroad, of 
course, clears the system of waste ; but 
this is only a temporary benefit, as the in- 
dividual is not taught what little alteration 
he should permanently make in his diet, 
Iie comes home to his ]uxurious surround- 
ings, and rapidly recharges the system 
with fat, gout poison, and other injurious 
products that form the elements of cer- 
tain food which he takes in too great excess. 

Exercise, proper selection in dict, and a 
little abstinence are better means of ward- 
ing off an attack of gout than all the spas 
in existence, and the symptoms of an im- 
pending attack are weil known to suffer- 
ers, As soon as the system is overcharged 
with the poison, an acute aitack comes on, 
How much better to prevent the system 
being charged at all with an unnecessary 
poison, and this is only to be done by a 
proper selection in diet! Hard- worked 
laborers and the poor never suffer from 
gout, and the Scotch are entirely free. It 
is a disease of over feeding—more espe- 
cially in certain articles of food and drink 
—and under-working, and entails on its 
victim much misery, if not worse, and his 
progeny inherit the curse for gencrations 
after, 

The evils that arise from errors in diet 
are properly remedied by diet. An excess 
of fat invariably depends upon the indi- 
vidual indulging to too great an extent in 
sweets and farinaceous food, and in not 
taking sufficient exercise to work it off. 
The surplus in such a case becomes stored 
in the system as fat, and can easily, as 
previously pointed out, be got rid of by a 
properly constructed dietary. This may 
be very liberal indeed, but all fat-forming 
ingredients must be carefully cut off. I 
have known twenty-five pcunds of fat lost 
ina month by dietetic means alone, with 
vast improvement in the general health 
and condition. Indeed, a loss of surplus 
fat always means a great improvement in 
condition as well as in activity and vigor. * 

Different constitutions hare peculiarities 
in regard to the way in which they assimi- 





* See Foods for the Fut: the Dietetic Cure of 
Corpulency, by Dr. Yorke-Davies. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 
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late food, and the old adage that what is one 
man’s meat is another’s poison is a very 
true one, There is no ailment more com- 
mon in middle life and in old age than in- 
digestion. This, of course, depends upon 
improper food taken too frequently and in 
undue quantity. As a rule, the victim of 
indigestion flies to medicines for relief, or 
to one of the thousand-and-one quack 
remedies that are advertised to cure every- 
thing. 

How much more rational would it not 
be to alter the diet, and to give the stom- 
ach the food for which it is craving! If 
the stomach could talk, I can imagine it, 
after pills, and gin and bitters, and quack 
remedies of every description have been 
poured into it, begging to be relieved of 
such horrors, and saying, ‘‘ Give me a lit- 
tle rest, and a cup of beef-tea and a bis- 
cuit, and go and take a little fresh air and 
exercise yourself.’’ Instead of this, the 
miserable organ has to be dosed with all 
sorts of horrible concoctions in the way of 
drugs, brandies and sodas, and cham- 
pagne, to endeavor to stimulate it into 
action. There is no doubt that the stom- 
ach that requires stimulants and potions to 
enable it to act efficiently, can hardly be 
said to be ina healthy state, or can long 
continue to do its work properly. 

The digestive organs, unfortunately, are 
the first to sympathize with any mental 
worry. They are like a barometer, and 
indicate the errors of malnutrition and 
their consequences. The healthy action 
of every organ depends upon the proper 
assimilation of the food taken. As soon 
as the digestive process fails, everything 
fails, and ill-health results with all its dis- 
astrous concomitants. 

Indigestion is wore particularly the ail- 
ment of those engaged in sedentary pur- 
suits, and if a person who is frequently the 
victim of it would, instead of flying to 
drugs, try such a diet as the following for 
a few days, he would not regret doing so. 
At least, this is my experience. 

He should begin the day at seven a.m. 
with a tumbler of milk and soda-water, or 
acup of Liebig’s beef tea, or of bovril. 
At half past seven he should take a #pid 
or cold sponge bath and rub the skin 
thoroughly with a coarse towel or, better 
still, before the bath, with a massage rub- 
ber.* At half past eight for his breakfast, 

* This may be procured from Mr. Crutchloe 
Albert Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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one or two cups of weak tea, with a little 
milk and no sugar. A little stale bread or 
dry toast. A grilled sole or whiting, or 
the Jean of an underdone mutton chop, or 
a newly laid egg lightly boiled. For 
Juncheon at one, a few oysters and a cut 
of a loin of mutton, some chicken or game, 
or any other light digestible meat. A lit- 
tle stale bread and a glass of dry sherry or 
moselle. Such a one should avoid after- 
noon tea, as he would poison, and at six 
or seven have his dinner, which should 
consist of plainly cooked fish, mutton, 
venison, chicken, grouse, partridge, hare, 
pheasant, tripe boiled in milk, sweetbread, 
lamb, roast beef, and stale bread. French 
beans, cauliflower, asparagus, vegetable 
marrow or sea kale, may be used as vege- 
table, and half a wineglassful cf cognac in 
water may te drunk. If he takes wine, 
one or two glasses of dry sherry after din- 
ner, and before retiring to bed a cup of Lie- 
big’s beef-tea and a biscuit may be taken. 

During the day brisk walking exercise 
to an extent short of fatigue should be in- 
dulged in, or riding or cycling, as the case 
may be. 

Such an individual in a few days would 
find himself a different person. Slight 
ailments of this kind, and errors of mal- 
nutrition, are much better treated by diet 
than by medicine. Of course, there are 
certain habits that are not conducive to 
long life, such as immoderate indulgence 
in the passions, whatever they may be, and 
the abuse of alcohol. There is no reason 
why aman should not enjoy, in modera- 
tion, all the good things of this life, and 
really, the enjoyment of them means tak- 
ing them in moderation. The man who 
enjoys wine is the man who takes just 
sufficient to do him good, and the man 
who drinks wine to excess, and suffers the 
next morning from headache as a conse- 
quence, cannot be said to do so. Excess 
in alcoholic stimulants in early life, means 
sowing seeds that will bear bitter fruit in 
mature age—if the individual lives to see 
it. The habit of ‘* nipping’’ is conducive 
to shortening life more than any other 
habit. It stimulates the different organs 
of the body into unnatural activity, and 
the result is that certain of them, such as 
the liver and the heart, by the work thrown 
upon them, become, through the enlarge- 
ment and engorgement of their tissues with 
blood, diseased after a time. This leads 
to their being useless as organs of elimina- 
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tion or of healthy structure, with the result 
that, when middle age is just over, the in- 
dividual becomes prone to such complaints 
as Bright’s disease, dropsy, cirrhosis of 
the liver, and other vital indications of 
decay. These habits are acquired in early 
life. The wind is sown then and the 
whitlwind is reaped later on, It is seldom 
that the young will learn the importance 
of, if I may so express it, training for old 
age, but there are exceptions to this rule. 
Only a few days ago a man came to con- 
sult me; he belonged to the luxurious 
classes, and, though only twenty-three 
years of age, seemed tuo have the fore- 
thought of a man of sixty. A fine hand- 
some young fellow of nearly six feet, he 
said to me, ** Dector, as most of my fam- 
ily have died young through becoming ex- 
cessively fat, I want to know what I am 
to do to avoid this. I am already heavier 
than I should be.’’ Now, a man in the 
full enjoyment of health and bodily vigor, 
who had so much foresight, and who 
wished to learn the means of attaining 
green old age, which he saw wou'd be 
sapped by an hereditary tendency to 
obesity, undoubtedly deserves to do so, 
especially as the particular condition that 
he dreads can be so easily benefited with- 
out debarring him almost every luxury 
within his reach. 

If more people followed this example, 
how many years longer would the average 
life be, and how much more pleasant would 
life become ! One of the greatest barriers 
to the enjoyment of life in old age is the 
condition that this young man dreaded ; 
and my experience is that the food of old 
people is by no means always what it is 
wise for them to take. It seemsto be the 
general opinion that old people should be 
always eating, that they should be stuffed, 
and that farinaceous food is what they 
should principally take. This, every one 
knows, tends to develop corpulency, which 
is, as I have explained, a most undesirable 
condition, 

I find that if old people are put ona 
good meat diet in the way of strong soup, 
beef-tea, and animal food, and only just 
sufficient farinaceous food and fats and 
sugar to maintain the heat of the body, 
they increase wonderfully in energy, and, 
as they often express it, feel twenty years 
younger, This is only natural; it is a 
food of energy ; the food that builds up 
muscle, nerve, and constitutional stamina. 
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The requirements of the system in old 
age, asa rule, are not very great, and more 
harm is done by taking too much food 
than by taking too little. I have known 
people considerably over seventy derive 
the greatest benefit from a thorough 


change in diet. It seems to rejuvenate 
them. Of course, in old age care should 


be taken that the body is not subjected to 
rapid changes of temperature. When the 
nervous power is decreasing as the result 
of age, and the system is losing the power 
of combating cold and_ strain upon its 
energy, a stimulating diet invigorates, and 
js conducive to maintaining constitutional 
stamina better than any other. 

Any natural death but from old age and 
gener ral decay is an accidental death | ; that 
is, it is due to causes which might, and 
even, perhaps, could, have been entirely 
avoided and remedied in earlier years. 
But, of course, all the secrets of attain- 
ing extreme age are not even now with- 
in our reach, and the few that I have 
pointed out are but a very few, and those 
of the commonest. 

It is the inevitable law of nature that we 
must die. The vital energy that is im- 
planted in the body at birth is only meant 
to sustain it for a certain number of years, 
It may be husbanded or we asted, made to 
burn slowly or rapidly. It is like the oil 
ina lamp, and may be burned out to lit- 
tle effect in a little time, or carefully hus- 
banded and preserved, and thus made to 
last longer and burn brighter. 

It is a moot question whether every in- 
dividual is not at birth gifted with the 
same amount of vital energy and of life- 
sustaining power. The probability is that 
each is. The circumstances of the en- 
vironment from the cradle to the grave de- 
termine its future destiny. 

It is a well-known fact that half of the 
infants born in certain crowded streets in 
poe die before they arrive at the age 
of one year, whereas, under ordinary or 
healthy caameniiient, a half would not die 
within the first five years of life. Why is 
this so? Simply because the surround- 
ings are so detrimental to healthy develop- 
ment, Again, consumption is fatal to 
sixty thousand people in England alone, 
annually, and this is a disease born of 
hereditary taint, due to unhealthy sur- 
roundings and other health-depressing in- 
fluences. In fact, as I have before said, 
most of the diseases which destroy in early 
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life are due to causes which ought not to 
exist, and in time, as sanitary science ad- 
vances, will not exist. We know that al- 
ready the improved sanitation of the coun- 
tiy is bearing fiuit, that the average life is 
lengthening year by year, that many dis- 
eases that carried off tens of thousands in 
the days of our grandfathers are almost 
harmless now, 

Small-pox has lost its terrors, The 
causes of such fatal diseases as typhoid, 
diphtheria, etc., are well established, and 
doubtless, in time, these plagues will be 
rooted out. 

Last year we escaped an epidemic that 
might have carried off hundreds of thou- 
sands, and why? Because we know its 
ways, and have not allowed it to spread in 
the country. 

The highest duty of the State is to 
guard the health of the people, and public 
opinion of recent years is waking up to 
this fact, An epidemic is no respecter of 
persons ; it may have its origin in the 
hovel of a pauper, but its baneful influence 
reaches the loidly palace of the noble, and 
it engulfs all classes in its deadly embrace, 
The aristocrat and the plebeian are socially 
separated by a very wide gulf, but as far 
as epidemic disease goes, they are coter- 
minous, Social distinctions are no bartier 
when the angel of death is following in 
the wake of those plagues that destroy life, 
before its natural termination in old age 
and general decay. 

To sum up, if old age is to be put of 
to its furthest limits, the individual who 
wishes to attain it should live carefully up 
to middle age, taking plenty of exercise, 
and so adapting the diet that corpulency, 
gout, and other diseases due to taking too 
much and improper food without doing 
sufficient physical work to consume it, 
cannot be developed. 

Mental and physical occupation are an 
absolute necessity if the constitution is to 
be kept in healthy working order, and this 
applies equally to both sexes. 

The human economy will rust out before 
it will wear out, and there are more killed 
by idleness than by hard work. Human 
energy must have some outlet, and if that 
outlet is not work of some kind, habits are 
acquired that are not always conducive to 
long life. 

Old age is the proper termination of 
human life, and, as Cicero says: ‘* The 
happiest ending is when, with intellect 
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unimpaired, and the other senses unin- 
jured, the same nature which put together 
the several parts of the machine takes her 
own work to pieces. As the person who 
has built a ship or a house likewise takes 
it down with the greatest ease, so the same 
nature which glued together the human 
machine takes it asunder most skilfully.” 

Death by extreme old age may be con- 
sidered the desirable end of a long-con- 
tinued and at times weary journey. The 
pilgrim begins it in infancy, full of hope 
and life ; continues it through adolescence 
in its roseate hue ; and onward until mid- 
die age, with its cares and anxieties, 
begins to dispel the illusion. Then comes 
the time of life when vitality begins to de- 
cline, and the body to lose its capacity for 
enjoyment ; then comes the desire for rest, 
the feeling that foreshadows the great 
change ; and if this occurs in extreme age, 
the sufferer seems to fall asleep, as he 
might do after severe fatigue. 

So the long and, in many cases, the 
weary pilgrimage of life is brought toa 
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close with little apparent derangement of 
mental powers ; the final scene may be 
short and painless, and the phenomena of 
dying almost imperceptible. The senses 
fail as if sleep were about to intervene, the 
perception becomes gradually more and 
more obtuse, and by degiees the aged man 
seems to pass into his final slumber. 

In such an end the stock of nerve-power 
is exhausted—the marvellous and unseen 
essence, that hidden mystery, that man 
with all his powers of reasoning, that 
physiology with all the aid that science 
has lent it, and the genius of six thousand 
years, has failed to fathom. In that hour 
is solved that secret, the mystery of which 
is only revealed when the Book of Life is 
closed forever. Then, we may hope, 
when Nature draws the veil over the eye 
that is glazing on this world, at that same 
moment she is opening to some unseen 
but spiritual eye a vista, the confines of 
which are only wrapped by the everlasting 
and immeasurable bounds of Eternity.— 
Genitleman’s Magazine. 





WHAT IS “ FASHION” ? 


BY ADA HEATHER BIGG. 


**But seest thou not what a deformed thief this Fashion is ?’’ 


I, 


TuErE are few of us who cannot sym- 
pathize with that father of a family who 
wrote once to the Editor of a ladies’ 
paper, begging him to announce that the 
fashionable bonnet this year would be one 
of last year’s done up ! 

The tale may be apocryphal, but it in- 
dicates very completely the cost, the 
tyranny, and the uselessness of fashion. 
That fashion serves no useful end is in- 
deed the confirmed opinion of a large 
number of thinking men and women. 
Called upon to define fashion, they will 
instantly show that what they understand 
by the term is a series of frequently recur- 
ring changes undetermined by utility. By 
this they do not mean to affirm that no 
change of fashion is ever accompanied by 
utility. They merely allege that it is not 
because a given new departure in dress or 
what not is letter that people combine to 
bring it about, and there is therefore never 
any guarantee that there will not be a 
quick recurrence to the state of things 


upon which the new departure is an im- 
provement. 

It is this circumstance which puts a clear 
line of demarcation between the changes 
which go to make up Progress and those 
which constitute Fashion. There is no 
danger in a progressive country that stage 
coaches and horses should ever be substi- 
tuted for railways and steam. But ina 
fashionable nation changes as retrogressive 
as these constantly take place.* 

It is this too which gives such precari- 
ousness to fastion regulated industries, 

To the producer a new fashion means a 
change in the wants of the consumers for 
whom he caters, and it is clear that he will 
lose or gain just in proportion as he is able 
to forestall approximately or adapt him- 
self adequately to the changed demand. 

But to be able to forecast the demands 
of the public is only possible if fashion can 
be reduced to law. 





* Witness the odious farthingale revived for 
the third time as the crinoline. 
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I should be loth to dogmatize, but I 
fancy the closest study of the history of 
fashion in the past would fail to evolve any 
such genetal laws as would guide the pro- 
ducer to profitable production. There is 
no average time, for instance, during which 
a fashion maintains its ascendency. In 
medieval days, some fashion might last 
100 years, while another introduced con- 
temporaneously flourished only thirty. 
The practice of patching, which began in 
the reign of Elizabeth, lasted right on into 
the Hanoverian reigns, reaching its climax, 
however, under Charles the First, when a 
young woman in a portrait of that day is 
shown with a coach and four on her brow, 
around spot on her chin, a star on each 
cheek, and a crescent beneath the left 
eye. Pointed shoes, when they came in 
under the Valois kings, remained in one 
century. 

Even when we turn to the origin of 
fashion we are not much helped. 


Tue Psycno.tocicaL Basis or FaAsuion. 


For the purpose of this paper it is 
scarcely necessary to trace with Herbert 
Spencer, the genesis of fashion from the 
trophy to the badge and from the badge to 
the distinctive costume. 

But his theory of fashion we may par- 
tially accept, and, if it does not sound too 
presumptuous to say so, slightly amend. 

All fashion, he points out, is intrinsically 
imitative, the imitation springing from too 
widely divergent motives : (a) reverence 
for one imitated, or (d) desire to assert 
equality with him. The tendency to 
please rulers by avoiding any appearance 
of superiority to them is exemplified over 
and over again in the annals of courts. 
The modification of costume adopted by a 
monarch to hide some defect—a scar on 
his neck, or an ill-shaped leg—will be 
adopted by all his courtiers, and_ will 
spread downward.* Tolerance of this 
kind of imitation helped, says Spencer, 
to bring about the other kind by which it 
has been ultimately superseded. ’’} 

For nowadays there is very little fashion 
which is due to reverential imitation. 





* Full-bottomed wigs were introduced for 
the purpose of concealing the higher shoulder 
of a French Dauphin, and short hair on an 
occasion when Francis the First had to crop 
his head closely to allow of a wound being 
dressed, 

t Ceremonial Institutions, chap, xi. p. 207, 
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And even if there were, this would scarce- 
ly guide producers in determining the 
character of these products. 

It might be easy to divine that if a 
member of the Royal Family suffering 
from a sprain limped slightly for some 
wecks, fatuous fools would at once simu- 
late this limp, and that a shoemaker offer- 
ing shoes to his customers with one heel 
higher than the other would reap the re- 
ward of his ingenuity. 

But no producer, however far-seeing, 
could forecast the illness or accident which 
would lead to one member of a royal fam- 
ily limping, or another having to have his 
head shaved, or a third getting engaged to 
a high-shouldered bride. 

Reverential imitation, then, though an 
important factor in the past, may be put 
aside as affecting fashion, and what we 
have to consider is competitive imitation, 
and later on a factor of which Spencer 
takes no account, competitive differentia- 
tion. 


ComPETITIVE IMITATION. 


Competitive imitation, says Spencer, 
begins quite as early as the reverential. 

Everywhere and always the tendency of the 
inferior to assert himself has been in an- 
tagonism with the restraints imposed on him ; 
and a prevalent way of asserting himself has 
been to adopt costumes and appliances like 
those of his superior, 

Competitive imitation, then, is imita- 
tion with a view to establishing in the 
eyes of the world that relation to those 
above one which one desires to claim. 
Those who are quite in the fashion are 
supposed to be people who from their 
wealth or position have early opportu- 
nities of seeing and adopting the modi- 
fications of dress and taste displayed by 
those highest up in the scale of rank and 
means, 

Hence, the more rapidly they take on a 
new fashion, the more likely they are to 
be classed among the wealthy and the 
** smart.” 

Were we looking at the moral aspects 
of the matter, we should say this was all 
silly, disgusting, and hateful, but, as it is 
the industrial aspects which claim our at- 
tention, adjectives can be spared. 

The style of dress worn by the wealthy 
and notable will be quickly adopted by all 
other classes, and the problem for the 
producer is to discover what determines 
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the adoption in the first place by this com- 
paratively small class of the given style. 


Desire For DIFFERENT! ATION, 


There is no doubt that the tendency on 
the part of inferiors to assimilate themselves 
to their superiors is always in conflict with 
a tendency on the part of superiors to differ- 
entiate themselves from inferiors,* 

They cannot do this through the medium 
of sumptuary laws, they cannot by pains 
and penalties prevent other people imitat- 
ing them, but they can abandon a style 
when the imitation has spread very far 
downward. This they do perpetually ; 
hence that apparent demand for change as 
change which is always being deplured. 

Thus the desire for novelty is no esthetic 
one, springing out of an appreciation of 
contrast—a perpetual seeking after the 
ideally beautiful—it is simply due to a 
wish to assert one’s self, 

To follow fashion is to claim equality, 
but to be among those who initiate it is to 
assert absolute supremacy. 

The cards from which are woven the 
materials for the court dress of a leader of 
fashion will be destroyed directly one 
dress length has been made. The Parisian 
model bonnet will be delivered to her be- 
fore it has entered into commerce and has 
been copied in any milliner’s work-room. ¢ 

* When servants take to fringes, ladies put 
theirs back, and now, when every chimney- 
sweep is a gentleman, every charwoman a 
lady, those who formerly figured under such 
titles prefer to be called men and women, 
Up to about the seventeenth century it was 
possible to tell every one’s position in society 
by his or her clothes, or even by their colors, 
** Oh, Bell my wiffe, why dost thou floute ? 
Now is nowe, and then was then ; 

Seeke now all the world throughoat, 

Thou ken’st not. clownes from gentlemen ; 

They are cladde in black, greene, yellowe, or 
graye, 

Soe far above their owne degree,’ 

(Song, “ Take thy Old Cloake about thee.’’) 

Permission, however, was accorded to peo- 
ple to dress in a manner above their station if 
they wore garments given them by their snpe- 
riors ; cf. Montel (/istoire des divers Flats, 
Vii. 7). 

+ The leading dressmakers of modern times 
will invariably be those who can ensure their 
clients enjoying, for at least 2 month or so, a 
virtual monopoly of some style or fabric. 
Drapers, too, have to study this desire on the 
part of customers for things not likely'to be- 
come hackneyed. ‘‘I have been shown Ger- 
man printed calicoes,’’ said a witness before 
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Her desire, and that of her fellows, to 
wear something which the masses have not 
yet appropriated becomes then a promi- 
nent factor in producing the vagaries of 
fashion, And the only approach to any- 
thing like law in the matter will be this : 
Changes dictated by a desire for differentiat- 
ing one’s self from the commonalty will be 
welcome just in proportion as they are ex- 
tremely violent, and present innumerable 
difficulties to speedy imitation. 

It is the operation of this law which 
calls forth those leaps to extremes which 
have ever provoked the scorn of the satir- 
ist, Aisthetic influences, as concurrently 
determining factors, are not wholly absent, 
but they operate more to keep a fashion 
from going out than to bring a new one 
in. In fact, two conflicting tendencies are 
ever at work. On the one hand, in pro- 
portion as a fashion spreads downward it 
tends to go out. On the other hand, in 
proportion as it satisfies the desire for 
beauty, and is appropriate to the needs of 
the wearer, it tends to persist. In the un- 
equal conflict between them, it is generally 
the first tendency which carrics the day. 

People imagine that estheticism influ- 
ences more than it does, because they see 
the whole civilized world ultimately dis- 
playing some style of beautiful dress first 
worn by a French actress. It has caught 
the popular taste by reascn of its beauty, 
they suppose. Asa matter of fact, people 
hasten to adopt the particular style because 
the French stage is one of the recognized 
channels by which new fashions are 
launched. No personal taste on the part 
of the actress may have gone to the as- 
sumption by her of this or that gown, and 
none need be exercised by the general 
public following in her wake. Their 
power of selection is strictly limited to de- 
ciding in favor of one rather than another 
of the tuilettes exhibited by her, and, did 
all happen to be baibarous, extravagant, 
and disfiguring, one or other of them 
would still pass into the current fashions 
of the moment. 





the Commission on Depression of Trade, 
‘* which have been sold in England by a large 
home-trade Manchester firm, simply because 
the groundwork was a slightly different shade 
of tobacco color than the ground or padded 
work of Manchester printers, The shopkeep- 
ers would have the German stuff because it was 
smaller in supply, and could not be obtained from 
British competitors.” 
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FASHION NOT DUE TO ImiTaTION, 


Some manifestations of fashion are not 
due to imitation at all, but to simultaneous 
initiation, Just as people without any 
conscious imitation of each other will, in 
going over a ficld (if haste be their only 
object), naturally take an almost identicz al 
line across it, till in process of time their 
steps wear out a footpath, so people on 
occasion will adopt some uniform fashion 
because they are affected in some uniform 
way. 

Thus, the introduction of a given style 
of gown will inevitably lead to a general 
modification of other details of costume 
and surroundings. 

Falke, in his Deutsche Trachten und 
Modenwelt, mentions that during the period 
of long wigs, the tulip, stiff and majestic, 
was the fashionable flower. When skits 
are voluminous, full, and made bell- 
shaped by means of whalebone and hoops, 
people will naturally tend to give them- 
selves balance, as it were, by making their 
heads as large as possible, and increasing 
the size of their sleeves, When long 
dresses are worn, fancy and elaborate pet- 
ticoats will be displayed. The inadequacy 
of the Directory and Empire dresses as re- 
gards warmth would necessarily lead to 
mautillas and scarves ; and similarly, when 
a paiticular color craze manifests itself in 
people’s selection of wall papers, the domi- 
nant tints in carpets and hangings will tend 
to be in barmonions relation. 

Ikere at least we should seem to be in 
touch with phenomena of fashion capable 
of being predicted. The element of un- 
certainty, however, is even here not to be 
got rid of. For instance, expericnce may 
have shown us that as sleeves become 
shorter gloves become longer, and we may 
assume that a manufacturer who, noting 
the tendency toward short sleeves, pre- 
pared betimes for the production of long 
gloves would be acting wisely. But lace 
mittens might conceivably meet the re- 
quirements “of the case quite as well a 
lengthened gloves, and another sanniee 
turer who successfully put lace mittens on 
the market might drive long gloves out of 
the field. 


Then again, take the fashion for stained 
boards. Before the event who could tell 


whether this would result in an increased 
or diminished demand for carpets # 
Asa matter of fact it has resulted in a 
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lessened production of English carpets and 
a great demand for Turkey and cther for- 
eign carpets, which, to meet the increased 
demands, are now made in much changed 
qualities and have ‘‘ admittedly lost much 
of the beauty of coloring and excellence 
of make which were formerly such general 
characteristics of Oriental carpets.”’ 


IL. 


On the whole, fashion may be described 
as the element of uncertainty run wild, 
and it is in this light we must view it when 
considering its effect upon production. 

Fashicn’s progress is marked by sudden 
transfers of prosperity from one class or 
locality to another class or locality, and 
the question is, Are such transfers advan- 
tageous to the country at large ? 

There are plenty of people who will an- 
swer with an unhesitating ‘‘ yes.’’ They 
will say that if such transfers come with 
sufficient frequency, they tend to diffuse 
periods of exceptional prosperity over 
widely separated portions of the industrial 
field, so that in the course of every few 
years each group of workers engaged in 
the prodnetion of things which fashion 
affects will in turn have enjoyed some of 
this prosperity. 

In this way industries will be given an 
opportunity ‘of expanding to the point 
where they can avail themselves to the ut- 
most of improved machinery, increased 
division of labor, and all that economy of 
manufacture consequent upon some utiliza- 
tion of waste not till then profitable. 

Then, when the wave of fashion re- 
cedes, the industry can devote itself to 
staple production, or will have secured a 
bold upon foreign markets; while, of 
those who have been benefited by the 
times of exceptionally active trade, many 
will manage to permanently retain the 
benefit by the judicious use they have 
made of higher wages and profits. In 
this manner most men will get that oppor- 
tunity which is supposed to come to every 
one once in his life. 

But there is a reverse side to the medal 
in the fact that every increase of prosper- 
ity secured to a class of locality by change 
of fashion involves a corresponding loss to 
some other class or locality. The hard 
times induced by waning fashion may de- 
prive people not only of all the advantages 
they have gleaned from the exceptionally 


good times, but of all those also which 
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steady trade had previously bestowed upon 
them. 

Now, as far as the working classes are 
concerned, it may be taken as an axiom 
that to descend in the scale of comfort does 
infinitely more harm than to ascend does 
good, and that the intensity of the strug- 
gle to secure work when work is scarce 
carries wages far lower down than the 
keenness of competition to obtain hands 
when hands are few carries wages up. 


How Labor Losss. 


A few instances taken indiscriminately 
from the commercial history of our own 
and other countries will make this abun- 
dautly clear. In 1852 fashion in France 
substituted for cheap thread lace a sort of 
flowered gimp lace of silk and wool. 

Wages went up from 5d. a day, the 
normal earnings of the lace-workers, to 3s, 
4d. Thetime of prosperity, however, was 
fleeting, and, fashion veering round, the 
wages of the women dropped suddenly to 
10d. and 1s, 3d. a day for highly skilled 
workers, and in 1862, according to Rey- 
baud, to about 4d. a day for the ordinary 
worker. (Mark, that was 4d. against the 
5d, which had been earned in the days of 
steady trade.*) In 1865 and 1868 a great 
impetus was given to the Venetian glass 
industry by the increasing demand for 
beads, particularly in London. 

A great extension of the manufacture took 
place, the demand for labor considerably ex- 
ceeded its usual supply, and wages rose so 
high that all who could do so abandoned their 
habitual occupation for bead-making. A pe- 
riod of wonderful prosperity was followed 
by one of corresponding depression, The de- 
mand for Venetian beads ceased, and a large 
number of persons were thrown out of work, 
Shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, all who had 
been attracted to the bead manufacture by 
fancy wages, would have been glad to return 
to their former employment, but in many 
cases they found their places filled by new- 
comers, 

The trade societies did their best to re- 
lieve the distress, but there were still in 
August, 1869, as many as 500 persons out 
of work in consequence of the crisis in the 
bead trade. + 

Similarly in 1880, when fashion showed 
a predilection for Brussels and Alengon lace 
and a distaste for Valenciennes, the peas- 


* Cf. Le Travail des Femmes (Leroy Beau. 
lieu), 

+ Report on the Condition of Industrial Classes, 
1871, lxviii, 
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ant girls of Flanders who made this last 
kind of lace were reduced to miserably in- 
sufficient earnings, and endured the great- 
est privations.* 

The revived fashion for edelweiss lace 
was responsible, according to Mr. Mallet, 
President of the Nottingham Chamber of 
Commerce, for much of the depression 
which overtook the Nottingham lace trade 
a little while back. Similar lace, it is 
true, had been manufactured in Notting- 
ham forty or fifty years previously, but it 
had gone so completely out of fashion that 
not a piece had been made for twenty-five 
or more years, and the needlewomen who 
used to make this lace had had to find 
some other employment. + 

In 1832 a crisis occurred in the English 
glove trade, which was ascribed partly to 
the admission of foreign gloves, but chiefly 
to the fashion for cotton *‘ Berlin’’ gloves, 

Many of the distressed operatives, who had 
been earning from 20s. to 30s. a week, were 
reduced to stone-breaking and road mending 
—men at 8d, a day, women at 4d.—while some 
of those deprived of their customary means of 
livelihood went on the rates, 


Again, fashion in 1862 ruined the sewed 
muslin trade in the North of Ireland. It 
was stated at the time in a memorial pre- 
sented to the Queen, that in 1856 there 
had been employed in this delicate and 
beautiful branch of industry no fewer than 
200,000 women in Ireland and 25,000 in 
Scotland, the wages of those employed in 
embroidery alone amounting to £480,300 
annually. In 1861 the sum total paid to 
labor employed in the various details of 
the manufacture had gone down to £200,- 
000, as against £700,000 so paid in 1856. 


Ill. 


A North of England cloth manufac- 
turer, { questioned lately about the effects 
of fashion on the producing classes, wrote 
as follows :— 


I will speak of experiences of my own, One 
I give is typical of what goes on in the fashion 
industries. Within half a mile of this place 
is a large mill, whose proprietor, an ingenious 
but entirely ignorant man, had successfully 
imitated with silk, waste, or mohair, or some- 
thing else, a sealskin. Now, as this article is 
very expensive, large numbers of foolish peo- 





* Cf, Revue des Deux Mondes, vol, xlii, 1880. 

+ Cf. Report of the Commission on Depression 
in Trade and Industry. 

t Mr. George Thompson, of Woodhouse 
Mills, Huddersfield. 
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ple, unable to purchase the real thing but very 
anxious to follow the fashion and be thought 
well of, purchased these goods in such quan- 
tities that this man got togethera considerable 
fortune in a few years. He also got together a 
larye number of workers from other industries, 
which, though steadier, did not yield quite as 
much wage, There was no secret in the pro- 
duction, hence other manufacturers entered 
into competition, and prices were run down, 
This would not matter; but the public, no 
longer satisfied with the imitation seal, won’t 
have it at any price, the consequence being 
that the works are closed, and the workmen's 
coltages stand empty. 


Dirricutty oF TAKING UP EVEN ALLIED 
EMPLOYMENT. 


It is all very well to talk glibly of the 
ultimate adaptation of labor to altered con- 
ditions of demand, but the adaptation is 
imperfect, even when fashion refrains from 
deserting an industry altogether, and only 
singles out a special branch for its capri- 
cious favor. It is undoubtedly easier for 
a maker of Valenciennes lace to take to 
the making of Brussels lace than it would 
be for a housemaid or a nail and chain 
maker. The kid-glove machinists could 
turn more easily to the Astrachan branch 
of the glove trade than the maker of lace 
mitts to gloving. Custume hands can go 
in for mantle work with less effort than 
could the artificial florists. 

But though this sort of adaptation is 
easier it is not easy. The process of 
adaptation—7.e,, taking up the work which 
is most in demand and most like one’s 
own—requires time ; and time is just what 
fashion does not grant, The adaptation 
painfully and laboriously etfected, away it 
flits, leaving behind the stern necessity for 
a fresh adaptation. 

When one realizes all the physical and 
mental suffering involved in being out of 
work, one can understand why Ben Tillett 
and Tom Mann are found urging the recog- 
nition of some kind of communal responsi- 
bility, making provision for those who are 
dislodged from their ordinary occupations 
by changes of fashion. ‘To do away with 
the tyranny of fashion would, however, 
be the more desirable consummation, 


Deap Season AND OVERTIME. 


Trregularity of work—that is to say, 
periods of exhausting and excessive toil 
alternating with periods of demoralizing 
and profitless idleness—must also be laid 
to the account of fashion’s variations, 
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Said Mr. Jonathan Peate, giving evi- 
dence before the Labor Commission :-— 

The fickleness of taste and the perpetual oc- 
currence of new demands which cannot be 
foreseen have made it impossible to distribute 
the work more easily. The demand for cer- 
tain classes of goods at fixed periods has 
ceased altogether. It is now only safe to 
manufacture to order. ‘To create a stock of 
goods is most foolhardy. 


Fasnion Maxes Commopities DEARER. 


But it may be urged that the displace- 
ment of labor which so invariably accom- 
panies sudden changes of fashion must not 
be held to justify us in condemning fash- 
ion, since inventions which no sensible per- 
son would wish to check are attended in 
their first stages by precisely the same 
phenomenon. 

Inventions, however, increase the sum 
total of production, fashion does not. It 
simply changes the proportion in which 
the constituents of the sum total of pro- 
duction stand to each other. Inventions 
cheapen, fashion makes things dearer. 

True, as Roscher points out, the vast 
demand which fashion brings into play is 
favorable to enterprise on a large scale and 
to all the economy in production which 
the factory system entails. But, on the 
other hand, fashion and its caprices have 
to be reckoned with, and the whole ad- 
vantage of economy in production may be 
swallowed up by the vicissitudes which 
attend the getting off of the finished prod- 
ucts, 

All the probable loss incidental on an 
adverse change of fashion has to be allowed 
for (not only by the producer, but by the 
distributor) in the price of the product. If 
goods are heavy—that is to say, do not 
commend themselves to the buyers of large 
firms—manufacturers are put to the great- 
est straits to minimize their loss, 

Sudden changes of fashion (writes a partner 
in the great Saltaire alpaca manufacture) are, 
as you may imagine,a source of annoyance to all 
manufacturers, and, in cases where the raw 
material already provided, or the goods al- 
ready made do not in any way meet the new 
requirements, or the machinery already in 
hand is not adapted to the new fashions, then 
there is an almost inevitable loss, 

Asked further how big firms strove to 
avert such loss, he answered : 

We have not, as you may surmise, quite the 
same remedy as have the large retail houses 
with their winter and summer sales, When 
change of fashion has thrown on our hands a 
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lot of raw material we, in some cases, sell it 
in that state, if we can see our way to do so 
without great loss ; in other cases we work up 
the material mixed with other wools, or sub- 
stitute another kind of warp, or alter the 
make of the cloth or the style of finish, so as 
to approximate as near as possible to the exi. 
gencies of the moment. In other words, we 
do the best we can in each individual] case, 

But sometimes no best is possible. 
When the Princess May’s engagement to 
the Duke of Clarence was first announced, 
manufacturers at once set to work to in- 
troduce May blossom into all their season 
materials, Large quantities of mousselines 
de laine and brocades were brought out, 
with a pattern of white May running over 
them. The sad death of the Prince gave 
an ill omened character to such goods, and 
it taxed all the resources of the dealers to 
dispose of them. 


Dirricu_ty oF Mryimizine Loss. 


Now in cases of this kind, where the 
value of goods is partially destroyed with- 
out the goods themselves suffering the 
least change of form, attempts are often 
made to foist them on the provinces, In 
Paris there are houses which buy up every- 
thing as it begins to go out of fashion, and 
then send it into the provinces and to for- 
eign paits.* But, as I was assured by a 
courteous representative of Messrs. Deben- 
ham’s firm, this mode of minimizing loss 
is less effectual than it was. Fashion 
papers, to say nothing of detailed jour- 
nalistic descriptions of the toilcttes of 
fashionable personages, keep provincials 
wide awake. Australia, it is true, takes 
after-season goods (their midwinter being 
the time of our midsummer), but she will 
accept nothing that has not gone off well 
here. If the price of goods did not on the 
whole cover these inevitable losses occa- 
sioned by fashion, it would cease to be 
profitable to manufacture. 

In the same way the retailer, in fixing 
his price, has to cover the contingency of 
having to sell off his unsold stocks at those 
winter and summer sales which -of late 
years have become such a feature in retail 
transactions.+ The first loss is the least 

* Principles of Political Economy (Roscher), 
vol. ii, 188, 

+ The sales are ceasing to answer their pur- 
pose of carrying off surplus stocks in propor- 
tion as the circumstances of modern industry 
make it more vital for the merchant to get rid 
of them. Purchasers prefer to pay more for 
goods, or buy inferior qualities and be in the 
fashion, 
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loss is the experience of firms like Deben- 
ham’s, Marshall and Snelgrove’s, etc., and 
they will not pay rent for unsalable arti- 
cles, but clear off things at any sacrifice, 


Tue Parrern System. 


The immense development of the pat- 
tern-publishing system, rendering it easy 
fur the public to successfully assimilate 
new fashion in about the space of six 
months, is another cause which makes for 
instability. Butterick’s patterns circulate 
hugely in America, England, and the Colo- 
nies, this firm having 175 agencies, mostly 
among drapers, and an organ with a month- 
ly circulation of 500,000, At fitst the 
policy of the firm was simply to follow 
fashion, but now it is endeavoring to lead 
fashion, and it is barely possible that 
within certain limits it will realize this am- 
bition. When it does, however, fashion 
will tend to become more stable again, the 
differentiating impulse being forced then 
to find its satisfaction in excellence of 
quality rather than in any originality of 
style. 


Fasnion’s REVERSIONERS. 


Many people try to show that if the 
operation of fashion enhances for one set 
of purchasers the prices of all goods sub- 
ject to fluctuations through fashion, it at 
the same time lowers the price of these 
goods at a subsequent period for another 
class of purchasers. Goods are bought at 
saies at prices out of all proportion to their 
original cost, so those who buy them must 


gain. 
This, however, is a very debatable 
point. Every woman’s experience tells 


her that dresses and stuffs are bought on 
these occasions simply because they are 
cheap, and not because the puchaser teally 
needs them. Now, it was a wise saying 
of our grandmothers, that ‘* however little 
you may pay for a thing, if you don’t 
want it, it is always dear.”’ 

Again, though poor relations and needy 
hangers on may obtain the reversion of 
garments of a cut and quality far superior 
to those which their own means would 
purchase, we must set against this gain the 
loss which they in their turn suffer when 
they too have to discard what fashion no 
longer allows even them to wear. So true 
is it that ‘‘ the fashion wears out more ap- 
parel than the man.” 

Unless we are prepared to say that every 
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change in the distribution of wealth, no 
matter how brought about, is admirable, 
we must concede that the cheapening of 
goods through their going out of fashion 
is no more an advantage to the country 
than is the cheapening of works of art dur- 
ing a time of commercial depression. 
Some individnals gain what other indi- 
viduals Jose, but the nation is not bene- 
fited, Indeed, if the depression be con- 
tinued Jong enough to check artistic effort 
it loses. 


Dors Fasnion StTimuLATE AND ELEVATE 
Propvuction ? 


Not content with denying that fashion 
means Joss to the community, there are in- 
dividuais who will boldly declare that it 
means gain, 

Milliners, dressmakers, tailors, haber- 
dashers, florists, hairdressers, ete.—retail 
firms generally dealing in fashion-regu- 
lated commodities—unite in saying that 
fashion is the very life of trade. They 
will tell you that the power to produce is 
more than production, and that it is this 
power which fashion fosters. They will 
add that through fashion are evolved vari- 
ous qualities economically valuable to the 
community—versatility, ingenuity, skill, 
resource, taste, and I know not what be- 
side.* There isa measure of tiuth in this, 
but the necessity of evolving these quali- 
ties in this one way is not so apparent. 

As Mrs. Bryant (B.Sc.) pointed out 
when the subject was recently under dis- 
cussion :— 

Any advantages of this kind secured by 
change of fashion or variation of style in time 
could be secured in much greater degree and 
with better artistic effect in consumption by 
more variely of style in space, each woman try- 
ing to wear that which suited her best, Ifa 
more serious attempt at genuine artistic effect 
in dress were made by us all, dress would be 
much more closely adapted to individual varia- 
tion of physique, and this would create at all 
times a great demand onthe inventive powers 
of thoge engaged in the manufacture of dress, 

Apart from any realization of Mrs. Bry- 
ant’s ideal, however, 1 am of opinion that 


* Against this we must balance the absolute 
waste involved in the demonetization, so to 
speak, of skill acquired by long-continued 
exercise in a given direction, A tailor lament- 
ed to me that hardly had he left off spoiling 
material and learned how to cut out a lady’s 
long jacket bodice than these bodices ceased 
to be fashionable and his new skill became 
useless, 
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the ordinary and natural changes caused 
by seasonal fluctuations, national catas- 
trophes, new inventions, and general prog- 
ress, would suffice to develop and utilize 
all the versatility and alertness necessary 
for staple production on the best lines.* 

I incline to the belief that fashion does 
not so much develop these quatities in the 
nation at large as it doesina limitcd num- 
ber of individuals, 

Professor Marshall’s ideal manufacturer, 
we know (if he makes goods not to meet 
special orders but for the general market), 
must combine in his one person all the 
qualities needful for an organizer of labor 
—a natural leader of men—with all those 
other qualities which are essential to a 
merchant, to a caterer for the public. 
Thanks to the ceaseless changes of fash- 
ion, a tendency is exhibiting itself to sepa- 
rate more and more these functions, and 
to evolve aclass of men who are not neces- 
sarily ca; able of organizing labor at all, 
but who, as Professor Marshall puts it, 
have a power of forecasting the broad 
movements of production and consump- 
tion. 

To such men, fashion is fruitful in op- 
portunities. Like all experts, however, 
they justify their existence by artificially 
multiplying the occasions for their ser- 
vices, and, not content with successfully 
feeling the pulse of popular caprice, they 
set themselves to make it beat as they 
themsclves determine. They no longer 
forecast, they to a certain extcnt create 
fashion. Bitter are the complaints brought 
by manufacturers against these men, 

‘* Their existence depends upon foment- 
ing discontent in the minds of the pur- 
chaser,’ says one manufacturer. He him- 
sclf will leave to the competitive manufac- 
turer the ‘‘ pandering to the cupidity of 
merchants and tailors.’’ 

This class of experts, who begin by 
being buyers and end by being powers, do 
for fashions what Reuter’s Telegraph 
Agency does for news, All the fabrics 
and designs of pre-eminent manufacturers 
and artistes en modes got ready for the 
coming season are communicated to other 
manufacturers, who proceed to reproduce 
them in cheaper form for a lower stratum 
of consumer. 





* Sateen was brought out during a period of 
national depression, and much lessened the 
general distress at Preston, 
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Growine InstTaBiLity oF Fasuion. 


The existence of the class already allud- 
ed to is one of the circumstances which 
must tend to make fashion ever less and 
less stable.* 

But another cause tending to increase 
the changes of fashion is the immense 
cheapening of all products consumed by 
the masses. As Roscher points out, fash- 
ion was still relatively stable in the Middle 
Ages because articles of wearing apparel 
were proportionately dearer than they are 
to-day. Joinville wore a garment be- 
queathed to him by his father and moth- 
er; and in Persia shawls are frequently in- 
herited through many generations. 

Fashion, indeed, never gets the same 
hold upon luxuries of a very costly kind. 
Take Cashmere shawls, for instance, where 
one of the finer sorts will employ the labor 
of three men for a whole year. Look 
again at carpets. Really good reproduc- 
tions from the best Oriental sources, viz., 
original rugs and carpets, most of them 
centuries old, are subject to few fluctua- 
tions in demand. For the same reason, 
sealskin jackets change their shape less 
frequently than clotb. 

Fashion nowadays affects those things 
most which by reason of their price 
are within the reach of the largest num- 
bers. In this connection the influence of 
the sewing machine must not be over- 
looked, This has increased immeasurably 
the instability of fashion. Before cheap 
stuffs were not worth making up, but, the 
labor of sewing having been lessened, 
cheap fabrics are in constant demand. 


SuMMARY. 


There is nothing elevated or laudable in 
the psychological basis of fashion which 
can compensate for the evils accompanying 
its progress. Fashion is just the outcome 
of an ignoble desire to flaunt (real or simu- 
lated) superiority in the eyes of the world. 
Fashionable people are even more anxious 
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nowadays to be unlike those they consider 
beneath them than to be like those they 
consider above them. The more modern 
civilization enables the imitating many to 
quickly assimilate the garb and customs 
of the differentiating few, the more fre- 
quent must the changes of fashion be, till 
at length the very extent of the evil calls 
forth a remedy. 

It is possible this remedy may be on the 
lines of Mrs. Bryant’s suggestion. Or it 
may be a national, if not an international, 
garb will be evolved, which will get stereo- 
typed like the coat, trousers, and high hat 
of the uineteenth-century man. It must 
be remembered that until the fourteenth 
century men were even more the slaves of 
fashion than women, and many a Claudio 
wonld lie ‘* ten nights awake carving the 
fashion of a new doublet.’’ * 

But whether reforms are possible or not, 
the first step toward reform is a clear vi- 
sion of things as they are. It is impossi- 
ble to maintain that wsthetics have much 
to do with fashion. It is impossible like- 
wise to cheat ourselves into believing that 
incessantly changing fashions are good for 
trade. So far as the working classes are 
concerned, the displacement of labor in- 
duced by waning fashion does them more 
harm than increased employment due to 
developing fashion does good. As to 
manufacturers, they are hampered in their 
operations, production becoming more 
speculative every day. As to consumers, 
they have to pay higher prices for all prod- 
ucts subject to fashion’s influence, while 
the diversion of their time and thought to 
trivial matters of dress is also an econcmic 
loss to the community. The only gainers 
are a limited class of experts and dealers. 
All the economically valuable qualities said 
to be developed by the necessity fashion 
imposes of ‘‘ keeping on the alert’’ can be 
developed by the ordinary and inevitable 
crisis through which staple production 
passes, and could be better secured by a 
greater variety in dress at any given time. 
—WNineteenth Century. 





* Cf. Quicherat, Histoire du Costume. 


* Cf. Miss Hill, History of British Costume. 
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VENETIAN MELANCHOLY. 


BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


October 30, 1892.—It is one of those 
evenings charged with an inexplicable 
mel: incholy, what the French call ‘* indici- 
ble tristesse.’’ Outside, upon the broad 
canal of the Giudecca, feg-horns are call- 
ing from sea-going steamers, and now and 
then the weird sting of a siren, like a 
writhing sound-serpent or a banshee’s cry, 
shivers from nowhere, nowhither, through 
the opaque mist. Is it from our own 
nerves, or from something altered and set 
wrong in Nature, some unwholesome wind, 
some depression preceding thunderstorm 
or eatthquake, that this sense of a profound 
gloom settles down quite unexpectedly ? 
Then all life seems wasted ; the heart is 
full of hidden want; we know not what 
we desire ; but an atmosphere of wistful- 
ness is everywhere. What we have 
achieved, what we possess, shows dull, 
flat and unprofitable, Only what we have 
not, or what lies beyond the scope of pos- 
sibilities, gleams before the soul’s gaze 
like a bright particular star. 

November 1.—There has been a succes- 
sion of sad sumptuous autumn days ; the 
lagoons asleep, gently heaving in long un- 
dulations beneath the immense dome of 
varied grays, modulating from the warm- 
est violets to the coldest slaty hues ; 
mournful pageants of sunset, hanging roses 
and flakes of crimson fire over the whole 
expanse of heaven’s pavilion. 

November 2.—We go out in the gon- 
dola, Angelo, Vittorio and I, every after- 
noon, and moor ourselves to a palo beyond 
the Porto del Lido, there where the new 
breakwater is being made, and one looks 
toward the open sea, with flocks of many. 
tinted fishing boats in the far offing. Here 
we sitand smoke and talk a little. I read, 
and wine from Poggio Gherardo gurgles 
through the thin neck of a Tuscan flask. 
The expanse of water is quite smooth, with 
just an indefinable sense of ebb and flow. 
All phases of the sky are repeated on the 
glassy surface ; and after the long wind- 
less days we have lately been enjoying, the 

vater itself has run crystal clear. One can 
look right down to the grassy weeds and 
to the bottom ; and where light glints 
through npon an oar or whitened stake, 
gemmy patches of aquamarine tints (such 
New Serres,— Vou. LVII., No. 4. 





as Tiepolo loved to splash for highest 
color-accents on his blues), yield infinite 
if tranquil pleasure to the eye. Then 
comes the sunset ; and all the furnace of 
the west has long since smouldered into 
ashes above Padua before we regain our 
home on the Zattere. 

November 3.—We rowed as usual to 
our palo, and let ourselves be Jost, like a 
speck, in that immensity of sky and water. 
Not sea—there is little feeling of the true 
sea here. Only messages exchanged be- 
tween the Adriatic and Venetia by incom- 
ing or outgoing vessels. Low lines of long 
shallow islands, broken here and there by 
church towers and tufted with stunted 
trees, remind us that this is no more than 
an outlying piece of mainland, covered by 
sheets of brackish water. ‘There is a 
peculiar melancholy in this advanced guard 
of the continent, where the rivers of the 
Alps and Lombardy are gradually gaining 


on the sea, depositing their silt through 
centuries. I remember experiencing the 


same sadness on the lagoons at Tunis, 
where Carthage has been utterly erased, 
as possibly Venice will be one day also, 
You forget the rival mistress of the world 
with Rome, and only feel the desert and 
the solemn expanse of lake. Toward 
evening rosy shoals of cloud float across 
the sky, and take a keener hue on the 
sheeny deeps beneath, while between the 
heavcns and their reflections sail ponder- 
ous battalions of flamingoes, making a 
third series of rose-tinted cloudlets. Mel- 
ancholy and gorgeous color richness are 
combined in a singular degree throughout 
the landscape of lagoons, 

November 4.—1 will try to catch the 
special note of a sunset 1 saw yesterday 
from our customary station. Peculiar 
qualities of life and movement are given 
to these Venetian lagoons by the continual 
passage through them of considerable 
livers, the Brenta and Sile. Also by the 
fact that there is a small tide in the Adri- 
atic. It is not dcad water like that ofa 
land-locked lake, but water subject to com- 
plex conditions of influx and outflow of 
salt-currents, combined with the perpetual 
course of inland torrents debouching 
through channels delved by them in the 
33 
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soft mud of the basin at points of least 
resistance and easiest access to the gaps 
between the belting islands. The lagoon 
then, though it in no way resembles the 
sea, has a character of change and varying 
motion which makes it interesting without 
disturbing its unrivalled excellence as a re- 
Hlecting surface. 

The tide, at half past three, was running 
out like a steady stream, making our 
moored boat throb with a rhythmic shud- 
der seaward, Then came a pause, and 
then a different tremor. New shivers in a 
contrary direction thrilled the keel, and 
we felt that the pulse of the lagoon was 
turning landward. It is difficult to avoid 
shades of language appropriate to vital 
processes while speaking of this alteration 
in the tide. How can we think of it as 
the mechanical effect of gravitation upon 
fluid masses, when we remember how 
much of animal and vegetable life over the 
whole of that huge area is waiting on these 
subtle changes? To the sense of weeds 
and molluscs, sponges, crustaceans, and 
worms, ebb and flow must be equivalent 
to the systole and diastole of a mighty 
heart. We wrong the logic of our head 
perhaps, but we get closer to Nature by 
indulging mythological illusions, and mak- 
ing our nerves sensitive to what for these 
creatures are the conditions of existence. 
Then, too, have not we emerged from 
them, and does not, perhaps, their sympa- 
thy with natural and diurnal changes sur- 
vive in all the operations of our sentient 
imagination ? 

The sky was one vast dome of delicate- 
ly graduated grays, dove-breasted, ashen, 
violet, blurred blue, rose-tinted, tawny, all 
drenched and drowned in the prevailing 
tone of sea-lavender. The water, heaving, 
undulating, swirling, at no point station- 
ary, yet without a ripple on its vitreous 
pavement, threw back those blended hues, 
making them here and there more flaky 
and distinct in vivid patches of azure or of 
crimson. Not very far away, waiting for 
a breeze to carry them toward Torcello, 
lay half a dozen fishing boats with sails 
like butterflies atremble on an open flower : 
red, orange, lemon, set by some ineffable 
tact of Nature just in the right place to 
heighten and accentuate her symphony of 
tender tints. 

The sun was nowhere visible. No last 
rays flamed from the horizon, illuminat- 
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ing, as they sometimes do, that fretwork 
of suspended vapors with a sudden glory 
of mingled blood and fire. We knew that 
he had set, for a cindery pallor overspread 
the world; and we turned homeward, 
splashing the silent waters with the 
cadence of our oars. 

But soon, as though some celestial quar- 
rel between planetary or sidercal powers 
had ended, and heaven were washed with 
tears of reconciliation and repentance, the 
roof of clouds dissolved into immeasurable 
air. Luna, just risen, full and radiant, 
sailed in a sky of brilliant blue. The 
color was intense and omnipresent ; so 
blue, so blue ; bathing thin mists which 
lay along the face of the lagoon ; tinging 
pearly mackerel clouds lazily afloat above. 
White-sailed ships, like sheeted phantoms, 
swam past us through the twilight. The 
churches of Venice, 8. Giorgio, Redentore, 
Salute, loomed, large and dusky sil- 
houettes, emergent from the clinging 
vapors. Wherever the moistened lead 
upon their roofs and cupolas caught moon- 
light, it shone with silver. The concave 
of the sky mirrored in the concave of the 
water formed one sphere of azure mystery, 
moving through which was like being in 
the heart of some pale milky sapphire. 
Only at intervals, along the quays, lamps 
diJated into globes, with golden reflections 
sagging down along the bluish water, 
broke and gave value to the dominant 
chord. Deep-tongued bells from far and 
near thrilled the whole scene, translating 
its motif of color into congenial qualities 
of sound. 

November 5.—‘* Why do ye toil hither 
and thither upon paths laborious and peril- 
fraught? Seek what ye are seeking ; but 
it is not there where ye are seeking it. 
Ye are seeking a life of blessedness in the 
realm of death. It is not there.’’ 

Stirred to the depths by these miracles, 
my soul seemed to know what she was 
wanting, and at the same time knew that 
even to desire it was vanity ; to possess it 
would be dust and ashes. 

The pains of thought, the sickness of 
the soul, the thirst for things impossible, 
are soothed by communion with Nature. 
What can be more trangnillizing than this 
breadth of sea and sky, the cool caressing 
lisp of those inflowing waters, the sim- 
plicity of yonder ovetarching cloud-pavil- 
ion? The day is dying imperceptibly. 
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There is no question of a melodramatic 
display of color. The vapors of the plain 
already hide the sun’s disk. 

1 gaze forward into the profound blues 
of the eastern heavens. And then, with- 
out turning my head westward, I becoine 
aware that some change is taking place 
above the fields of Lombardy, For that 
vast gulf of blue, which erewhile was 
opaque and dull like indigo, is gradually 
growing transparent, warming into ame- 
thyst, assuming hues of iris, violet, and 
hyacinth. Flame seems filtering down 
into it from the zenith. The willows and 
acacia-trees upon the shore of S. Eras- 
mo are passing from the dull green of dis- 
tant foliage into the brilliancy of chryso- 
beryl, the fervor of chrysoprase, the pel- 
lucidity of jade. It is not easy to detach 
one’s gaze from this spectacle ; yet turn I 
must and peer into the west. Between 
Fusina and Malghera the cloud-canopy has 
lifted, leaving a blank space of sky above 
the buried sun. This is Juminous with 
crimson, orange, citron, flecked with sta- 
tionary lakes of molten gold; a great 
white planet swims suspended in their 
midst. The refraction of that light upon 
the eastern horizon caused the blues to 
blush, So, having fed my eyes with red 
and yellow and fire, I turn again, and now 
the purples of the east, by contrast with 
those other hues, appear intolerable in 
their ardor and intensity of color. The 
cold azure sucks our sense of vision into 
depths of incandescent fluorspar ; and just 
athwart the core of that cerulean pyre 
floats a barge piled high with bay, the 
sombre green of which has also caught the 
glow, and burns. 

November 6.—There has been a total 
eclipse of the moon. We were returning 
after sunset from our accustomed post. 
The sun, this time, sank like a round ver- 
milion ball into the plain of Padua. The 
sky was hard and clear. Like a flawless 
topaz the west shone, with all the buildings 
of the city cut out in solid shapes of pur- 
ple darkness against that background. 
There was no mystery, no illusion, except 
in the daffodils and saffrons of the heaving 
water-floor. Behind S. Pietro di Castello 
peered up a little jagged notch of white 
light, like an abnormal planet splintered 
out of shape. This was the eclipsed moon 
rising. But the earth’s shadow gradually 
passed away, and the azure splendors of 
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that previous evening were renewed, 
pitched in a key of higher clarity. 

November 7,—This summer of 8, Mar- 
tin is overpoweringly beautiful ; a gradual 
dying of the year in tranquil pomps and 
glowing pageants. Every evening on the 
lagoon brings a new spectacle of ethereal 
and subtly colored loveliness. So musical, 
so melancholy, so far diviner than the 
blare and glory of the springtime. It is 
infinitely sweet and sad, this whisper of 
the fading autumn bestowing all its stored- 
up passion and fruitage in dim twilight 
hours. Immeasurable breadth, unfathom- 
able mystery, illimitable repose of coming 
slumber. 

I read in a book to-day that it must 
have taken one hundred millions of years 
to furm the earth’s crust, and the crust 
has only an average of twenty miles in 
depth. Inside, all is still molten rock and 
raging gases in combustion. One hundred 
millions of years to form a thin surface of 
elastic stuff for plants, beasts, and men and 
cities to exist on. And of all that time 
the history of our race, ascertained by 
documents, has only occupied five thou- 
sand years at most. 

Ah, what is man, and why does he dis- 
quietude his soul and think so much about 
his destiny? ‘‘ Creatures of a day! 
What is a man and what is a man not #”” 

Dreaming so, I sweep along the jetty of 
S. Niccolo di Lido throngh the sunset, 
with Angelo in front and Vittorio upon 
the poop. We pass a laden boat. On 
the boat, erect, sturdily rowing, is a young 
man, whose face, fronting the mellow 
spaces of the west, seems in its perfect 
and peculiar beauty to be ‘‘ the programme 
of all good.’’ A whole life of exquisite 
emotion and superb energy expressed 
there. A God-created, inimitable thing. 
A masterpiece of Nature, to frame which 
all the rest seems made. I am a soul, he 
is a soul; we shall never meet ; each of 
us has some incalculable doom, and neither 
of us knows what that doom is. What I 
really know is that in this intense momen- 
tary vision resides the most poignant of 
all stings to wake me into passionate in- 
difference to time and chance and change, 
the laws which clip me round and stifle 
me. It falls away and fades, and he be- 
comes a memory which leaves an unextin- 
guished smart. 

November 8,—All these beautiful pomps 
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and pageants have been again engulfed in 
sea-fog, and I listen this night to the com- 
plaining fret of boats moored close beneath 
my windows, the dreary hootings of sea- 
going vessels, the shrill, thin eldritch 
scream of sirens. 

Moments come in the hyper-sensitive 
life of artistic natures, come unbidden and 
uncaused, when we are assailed by des- 
olate intimations of the inutility of all 
things, the vanity of our existence, the 
visionary fabric of the universe, the in- 
comprehensibility of self, the continuous 
and irreparable flight of time—when our 
joys and sorrows, our passion and our 
shame, our endeavors to achieve and our 
inertia of languor, seem but a mocking 
film, an iridescent scum upon the treacher- 
ous surface of a black and bottomless abyss 
of horrible inscrutability. At these times, 
like Pascal, we fain would set a screen up 
to veil the ever-present gulf that yawns be- 
fore our physical and mental organs of 
perception. 

Alas for those who, feeling the realities 
of beauty and emotion so acutely, having 
such power at times to render them by 
words or forms for others, must also feel 
with poignant intensity the grim vacuous- 
ness of the world, the irrationality of 
human life, the illusory and transitory na- 
ture of the ground on which we tread, of 
the flesh that clothes us round, of the de- 
sires that fret our brains, the duties we 
perform, the thoughts that keep our will 
upon the stretch through months of unre- 
“‘munerative labor. 

It is easy to stigmatize these moods as 
moitid. It is clear that yielding to them 
would entail paralysis of energy, decrepi- 
tude, disease. It is not certain that re- 
cording them serves any useful purpose. 
Yet they are real, a serious factor in the 
experience of sentient and reflective per- 
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sonalities. Duly counterpoised by strenu- 
ous activity and steady self-effectuation, 
they constitute for the artist and the 
thinker what might be compared to a 
‘* retreat’’ for the religious. They force 
a man to recognize his own incalculable 
littleness in the vast sum of things. They 
teach him to set slight store on his particu- 
lar achievement. They make him under- 
stand that seeming-bitter sentence of the 
Gospel, ‘‘ Say, we are unprofitable ser- 
vants, we have done that which was our 
duty to do.’? Also they have the minor 
value of dissipating vain glamours of fame 
or blame, of popular applause or public 
condemnation, of vulgar display and petty 
rivalries with others. Emerging from 
them, the man, made wiser and saner, pro- 
ceeds to work at that which lieth nearest 
to his hand to do. 

Michaelangelo, than whom none ever 
labored with more single-hearted purpose 
and with haughtier constancy in his ap- 
pointed field of art, professed a special 
dedication to the thought of death. 
‘*This thought,’’ he said, ‘‘ is the only 
one which makes us know our proper 
selves, which holds us together in the 
bond of our own nature, which saves us 
from being stolen away by kinsimen, 
friends, great men of parts, by avarice, 
ambition, and those other faults and vices 
which fileh one from himself, keep him 
distraught and dispersed, without permit- 
ting him to retire into himself and to 
reunite his scattered parts.’’ Such then 
are the uses of what the world calls mel- 
ancholy, ‘‘ sweet, dainty melancholy.” 
Thanksgivings to the places where moods 
like these are nobly, beautifully nurtured, 
and where their very presence in the soul 
is the purgation of its baser passions.— 
Fortnightly Review. 





THE LABORER. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


I, 


For a Heracles in his fighting ire there is never the glory that follows 
When ashen he lies and the poets arise to sing of the work he has done. 
But to vision alive under shallows of sight, lo, the Laborer’s crown is Apollo’s, 


White stands he yet in his grime and sweat—to wrestle for fruits of the Sun. 


















Can an enemy wither his cheer ? 
Who join with your lords to jar the chords of a bosom heroic, and clog. 

’Tis the faltering friend, an inanimate Jand, may drag a great soul to their Hades, 
And plunge him far from a beam of star till he hears the deep bay of the Dog. 


““SUMAJH.”’ 
II. 


Not you, ye fair yellow-flowering ladies, 


" Ill. 


Apparition is then of a monster-task, in a policy carving new fashions : 
The winninger course than the rule of force, and the springs lured to run in a stream : 
He would bend tough oak, he would stiffen the reed, point Reason to swallow the 


passions, 


Bid Britons awake two steps to take where one is a trouble extreme ! 


IV. 


Not the less is he nerved with the Laborer’s resolute hope: that by him shall be 


written, 


To honor his race, this deed of grace, for the weak from the strong made just : 
That her sons over seas in a rally of praise may behold a thrice vitalized Britain, 
Ashine with the light of the doing of right : at the gates of the Future in trust. 





ooo 


— Westminster Gazette. 





“SUMAJH.” 


‘* ITenpERSON, what’s the meaning of 
‘Sumajh,’ eh ¢ Early this morning I was 
wandering about a mile out on the Kista- 
pore Road, just on the edge of the jungle, 
you know, and ran across some ten ora 
dozen natives in a ring around a poor 
wretch of a leper. Ugh! he’s the first 
I’ve seen, and he made me feel bad, I 
can tell you; I don’t want to see any 
more,”’ 

‘* Hah !’? broke in Henderson ; ‘‘ and 
how do you know the man was a leper, if 
you had never seen one before, eh ?”’ 

‘*Oh, he was a leper right enough— 
there was a horrible grayish scaly look 
about him, and he was bloated, and his 
arms were only stumps, and—’’ 

‘*'That’s enough—lI pass,’’ said Hen- 
derson quickly, with a shudder. 

‘* Well, this leper seemed to be asking 
a great favcr of the other fellows—im- 
ploting them to do something, you know 
-—and they didn’t want to ; and the poor 
chappie turned from one to the other and 
moaned and cried; and well, upon my 
word, Henderson, what with the sight of 
him and what with his pitiful entreaties, 
I felt—well—I couldn’t see quite straight 
for a little while. And look here; I 
thought lepers weren’t allowed to come 
near anybody ?’’ 

‘‘ Hm.’’ Henderson’s face assumed a 


puzzling expression, half-pitying, half- 
stern, as he rose from the camp-chair in 
which he was lolling. Placing his hands 
on my shoulders and looking into -my 
eyes, he went on: ‘‘ So you want to know 
the meaning of that word, do you ?’— 
Let’s see ; how long have you been grill- 
ing in this devil’s kitchen, eh ?’’ 

‘* Nearly five weeks,’’ replied I, sur- 
prised at the peculiar hardness of his 
voice ; for Henderson, I had already seen 
for myself, was big brother to all the 
children of the cantonment. 

“* So ; five weeks.’’ His voice assumed 
a satirical tone, ‘‘ Five weeks—and you 
don’t know the language yet! You're 
very slow for a competition wallah. And 
what did you understand of the conversa 
tion between your leper and his friends, 
eh ?”’ 

‘* Why,”’ said I, bridling up somewhat, 
‘*T learned a good bit of the language 
before I came out, and I know as much of 
it now, I’ll guarantee, as the average man 
does after he’s been here a couple of 
years.’” 

‘* Modest,’’ dryly ejaculated Hender- 
son, waiting for an answer to his question. 

‘* Oh, I understood it all right enough 
except that blessed word ‘sumajh.’ It 
was wrapped up in very figurative lan- 
guage—calling the earth his mother, and 
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the sun his father, and all that sort of 
stuff, you know He wanted them to do 
‘sumajh’ for him ; but it seemed as if 
they were half afraid to do whatever it 
means, In the end, though, they gave 
way ; and the poor chap was wonderfully 
pleased, for he held his wasted arms to 
the sky and invoked blessings on them, 
and then crouched down and kissed the 
earth ; and finally burst out into a sort of 
song that didn’t go very far before it faded 
away into a dismal croak that was painful 
to listen to. I couldn’t stand it any long- 
er, and came away.”’ 

** So ; that’s all you know about it, is 
it? Well, youngster, take my advice— 
and it’s good, too—don’t poke your nose 
into the natives’ business. Let them 
alone as much as you can, Cultivate a 
convenient memory when you’re reading 
the regulations about them, Remember, 
that the men who make most of those 
rules don’t have to keep them ; and be- 
tween you and me, their knowledge of 
the theory of government is only excelled 
by their ignorance of the practice of it. 
As for that word you’re so curious about, 
forget it, and don’t hear it again—under- 
stand #’’ With that, he went out abruptly. 

I was greatly perplexed. Half the night 
I pondered over Henderson’s strange con- 
duct, and wondered why on earth he 
should refuse to tell me the meaning of a 
simple word. I did not care to ask any 
one else, for fear of its getting to Hender- 
son’s ears. Although I was on pretty 
familiar terms with him, he was my chief, 
and in addition I had already become 
much attached to him. 

The next morning I tackled him again : 
** Henderson—that word ?’’ 

He turned and gazed at me with half- 
closed eyes, and said deliberately and 
eoldly : ‘* The keenness of your curiosity 
would do infinite credit to a corporal’s 
wife.’”? He cleared his throat and said 
testily : ‘* Picnic, picnic ; that’s what the 
word means; he wanted them to treat 
him to a picnic in the jungle ; and you 
say they consented. And’’—he turned 
on me quite fiercely—‘‘ why shouldn’t 
they? And look here, my boy, if you 
say one word about it to any one else in 
the cantonment, 1’ll make it warm for 
you.”* 

I was hurt and angry, and gave Hen- 
derson a wide berth for the rest of the 
day. 
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In the evening I strolled down the Kis- 
tapore Road. It was against the regula- 
tions, for the jungle ran right up to the 
road, and at night there was a certain 
amount of danger to be feared from the 
wild beasts that occasionally explored the 
road almost up to the cantonment. But 
even in my brief experience I had seen 
the spirit, if not the letter, of one or two 
of the regulations ignored ; and I wanted 
to be alone to think out the meaning of 
Henderson’s strange words and manner. 

It was almost the last of the few brief 
moments of twilight, when, being still 
some couple of miles from home, I quick- 
ened my pace. The night was falling as 
only those can understand who have wit- 
nessed a nightfall on the edge of the jun- 
gle. No need to tell them how the dark- 
ness drops down like a heavy blanket, nor 
of the startling transformaticn of the 
tangled underwood and the gigantic grasses ° 
which suddenly become strange monsters 
endowed with life ; moving to and fro, 
now smoothly, now jerkily ;  pvinting 
with strange fingers ; now uttering husky 
cries of hate, now gibbering idiot-like. 
And the wild animals in the thicknesses 
of the interior, how they howl, and shriek, 
and cry, and moan—roars of defiance, 
screams of pain, trumpetings of victory ! 
All made more intense by being subdued, 
as if the vegetation were unwilling to let 
the outside world know of the scenes 
enacted in that fearsome place. 

1 confess I started to run, holding my 
revolver at the full cock, But my steps 
were suddenly arrested by the mayical ap- 
pearance, directly in my path, of several 
lights. I pulled up sharply, and stood 
stock-still. The lights advanced, keeping 
time with the thumping of my heart. At 
last I could dimly descry a body of twenty 
or thirty natives, several of whom were 
carrying torches, which they must have 
just lighted. I awaited their coming not 
without trepidation, for I could not im- 
agine what they were about. Just before 
reaching me, however, they turned quick- 
ly aside into the jungle. They were not 
five paces distant from me when they left 
the road, and I felt some surprise at thcir 
not having seen me. By a sudden over- 
powering impulse of curiosity, I started 
to follow them, in order to learn the 
meaning of their strange journey. With 
as little noise as possible, I swung round, 
stepping almost in their footsteps. I had 
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little difficulty in doing so, for they fol- 
lowed what seemed to be a beaten track. 
For some hundreds of yards the strange 
procession went slowly on, Suddenly I 
heard a strange noise, that thrilled me 
through and through. There was some- 
thing about it, too, that seemed familiar ; 
but my brain was excited and refused to 
recall the sound. It was a kind of moan, 
half human, half animal. As the natives 
and I drew nearer, it took the character 
of a chant; and then it flashed on me 
that I had heard the sound before : it was 
the leper’s voice! The poor wretch was 
crooning a dismal hymn or invocation, 
just as he had done when soliciting his 
brethren to do what [ was, to my great 
satisfaction, about to find out. His low, 
weak cry rang out strangely clear. 

‘ Ohéei, Ohei. Mother, my Mother. 
Thou only art merciful. Thou only. 
Ohei, Ohi. Brethren, my Brethren, 
lead me to our Mother; she only will wel- 
come, she only will give peace. Ohéi, 
Ohéi.”’ 

The voice died away in a moan, that 
mingled with and seemed to rise again in 
the soft whistling of the long grasses, as 
they quivered with the breath of the wind 
that presaged the coming rains, I shiv- 
ered. 

The party, having now arrived at a 
space which had been cleared of the tan- 
gle-wood and grass, abruptly stopped and 
formed into a ring. I pressed forward as 
near as I dared. Then I saw, in the cen- 
tre of the ring, a large cavity, perhaps 
four feet deep, with the earth banked up 
on either side. The torch-bearers ranged 
themselves at the head and foot of the 
hole, which, now that it was in the light, 
I saw to be of oblong shape, shelving 
somewhat at the end nearer tome. The 
other natives stood at the sides, four with 
tomtoms, and two with little pots of burn- 
ing incense. Then the leper limped out, 
from the jungle seemingly, and crouched 
at the shelving end of the hole. I had 
expected him to appear on the scene, yet 
when he did so, I could not help giving a 
bit of a start. Not one of the natives 
Jooked at the leper, nor did he seem to 
see them. As soon, however, as he ap- 
proached, the whole of the natives set up 
a cry—subdued and dismal beyond de- 
scription. The burden of it was some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ To Thee who art all 
knowledge, all power, all love, all hate. 
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To Thee, known only of Thyself. To 
Thee who art Life and Death. To Thee 
we bring our brother. He seeks Thee 
where Thou art. He comes to Thee. 
Ile comes to Thee.’’ Their voices and 
the noise of the tom-toms died down; 
and as they faded away, the leper, who 
had been beating time by nodding his 
head, crawled down the slope and squatted 
down on his haunches at the deep end of 
the hole. In a shrill, quavering voice 
that sounded strangely piercing on the 
electrically charged air, he took up the 
refrain. 

** Ohi, Ohdi. Fire of the Lightnings, 
Icome. Cloudless brightness of the sky, 
Icome. Winged Messenger of the Moun- 
tains, Icome. Ohéi. I come !’’ 

Then, amid more chanting and tom-tom 
beating, two of the natives handed the 
leper some liquid in a small bowl and some 
food. After drinking a little of the liquid 
and eating a little of the food, he cast the 
remainder into the hole in front of him, 
accompanying the action with subdued 
but intense cries. 

But now several of the natives retired 
for a moment, returning with large flat 
pieces of wood. With these they started 
throwing earth into the hole. The leper 
did not move. Good God! They were 
going to bury the poor wretch alive! 
The thought in all its hideousness flashed 
through my brain. For the instant I went 
as cold as ice, and was unable to raise a 
finger. Only for a moment, though ; and 
then, acting for the second time that night 
on the impulse of the moment, I dashed 
forward, my revolver still in my hand, to 
do—what, I could not tell. But before 
I had gone two steps, I found myself 
seized, disarmed, gagged, and pinioned. 
I struggled, or, rather, attempted to 
struggle, for I could neither move nor ut- 
ter the slightest sound. 1 gave myself up 
for lost. I expected nothing but death, 
and I remember doing what I had not 
done for years: I offered up a prayer— 
incoherent and vague; but never was 
prayer more fervent. Contrary to my 
expectation, I was only dragged back sev- 
eral paces and tied hand and foot to what 
I suppose was a sinall tree. My captors 
had bound me with my back toward the 
leper, apparently determined that I should 
see nothing more of what was going on. 
However, by screwing my neck round I 
could just catch sight of the wretched 
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creature in the pit that I now felt certain 
was to be his grave. 

The horrible sight fascinated me. I 
had no thought for anything else. Even 
my own perilous situation caused me no 
more fear or anxiety. The natives, still 
singing that sad monotonous refrain, were 
now quickly throwing the earth round the 
leper. Quicker and quicker they shov- 
elled, louder and louder they sang: 
““Ohei, Ohei, thy wish is thine—is 
thine.’’ The four beating the tom-toms 
threw them down and joined in, The 
earth mounted higher and higher round 
the doomed man. It reached his breast : 
he waved his poor stumps of arms toward 
the sky ; he patted the earth with them, 
as if he were fondling a loved one. It 
reached his shoulders—he bent his head 
and kissed it passionately. 

Oh, that scene !—the natives casting in 
the earth with frenzied energy ; the torch- 
bearers standing like bronze statues, their 
torches throwing a red glare on the leper’s 
head, now fast disappearing as if sinking 
ina pool of blood. Then, oh God! the 
earth crept up to his mouth, his nostrils. 
. - « With a convulsive effort I shut 
my eyes, 

In another moment the noise of the 
shovelling and singing ceased. My eyes 
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involuntarily opened, just in time to see 
the torch-bearers thrusting their torches 
into the earth heaped up over the grave ; 
they gave an angry splutter and then went 
out, For an instant there was utter dark- 
ness and silence. Then came the crown. 
ing horror. A vivid flash of lightning lit 
up the scene, It seemed to hang over 
the spot. And while the natives were 
thus enveloped with the ghastly hue of 
death, | heard—I vow I heard—mufiled 
and faint as the shriek of a gagged man, 
the cry of the leper—the echo of a Voice 
—the echo of a Life! Louder and louder 
grew that terrible voice ; it roared like a 
cataract, like a thousand peals of thunder ; 
it became a thing—tangible, palpable-- 
filling the universe, pressing on my brain 
—crushing it—till at last something snap- 
ped, and I knew no more ! 
** * #* ca 

Three weeks afterward I woke up. I 
was lying on a bed in my quarters. Ilen- 
derson was bending over me ; he raised 
his hand to prevent my speaking, saying, 
with a queer little smile: ‘‘ Yes, yes— 
keep quiet ; a touch of jungle fever, my 
boy, that’s all—a trifle heady ; you'll be 
all right again in a jiffy.” 

That ‘‘ jiffy’? was nearly three months 
long.— Chambers’s Journal. 
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Ir this were made love’s rubicon, 

This stream our lingering footsteps cross, 
The other side love’s haven won 

Beyond the reach of wreck and loss ; 

If this divide the land that lies 

Behind us dark with mysteries 

Of joy once known and woe once borne 
From heaven whose golden-gleaming morn 
Will kindle day that never dies ; 


What voice will tell us if this stream 
Be very water, clear and sweet, 

Of Eden meadows, where we dream 
Did pass the primal lovers’ feet ?— 
Or if instead it hide the power 

To burn and blister, the dread dower 
Of Phlegethon that flows from hell, 
And every ripple ring the knell 


Of souls that meet their dying hour ; 
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And yonder land that looks so fair 







Be not more bright than ways we left, 
The ancient fears and phantoms there, 
Once gained of glamour soon bereft— 
And vain remorse and doubt throw gloom 
On winding paths where blossoms bloom 
So sweetly from this distance spied, 

And dark o’er all that landscape wide 
Our wasted day’s descending doom ? 


— Academy. 
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Our actual Columbus festivities, with 
their exhibitions, naval reviews, memorial 
tablets, monumentomania, and what not, 
are but a feeble echo of the enthusiasm 
which the discovery of the great navigator 
provoked at the time of its achievement, 
A definite and complete study of all liter- 
ary works of the period inspired by the 
event would be not only an enterprise 
worthy of an inquisitive erudition, but 
also a useful help in tracing a line of de- 
marcation between legend and history, and 
would throw a flood of light on many in- 
soluble or disputable points. The libraries 
and archives of Spain and Portugal, France 
and Italy, are simply crowded with appo- 
site documents, and, while leaving per- 
force la nobile fatica to others, let us ac- 
quaint the reader with a Spanish drama 
which realizes best that combination of 
lyric and epic elements which alone, ac- 
cording to Tassoni, can worthily com- 
memorate the glorious event. ‘‘ Quanto 
all’ impresa gloriosa ed eroica del Colom- 
bo,’’ says Tassoni, in his letter preceding 
the first canto of the Oceano, ‘‘ io mi re- 
stringerei, come fece Omero quand’ egli 
cantO gli errori di Ulisse, a fortune di 
mare, a contrasti e macchine di demoni, a 
incontri di mostri, a incanti di maghi, a 
impeti di genti selvaggie, e a discordie e 
ribellioni dei suoi ; che furono in parte 
cose vere. E negli amori andrei molto 
cauto, per non uscire dal cerchio ; e fin- 
gerei piuttosto le Indiane innamorate dei 
nostri, che i nostri di loro, come nell’ 
istoria si legge di Anacaona.”’ 

And that is exactly what Lope de Vega 
had done before even Tassoni had formu- 
lated his wish, Born hardly seventy years 
after the discovery, of an adventurous dis- 
position, a traveller, and a soldier himself, 
Lope de Vega was bound to be attracted 
by the marvellous subject, and among his 





two thousand or so of comedies there is 
hardly one more typical of his genius, or 
more quaintly interesting, than La famosa 
comedia del nuevo mundo descubierto por 
Christobal Colon (Madrid, 16:4). It is 
like a suminary of all qualities and short- 
comings of the entire work of the writer, 
who was proclaimed by his contempora- 
ries ‘‘ the magician of grace, passion, and 
wit.’? ‘The tendency of the drama is thor- 
oughly patriotic and religious, and its pur- 
pose is more in the glorification of the 
victory of Christianity over idolatry than 
of genius over ignorance. It is delightful 
to see how the grand and the puetile, the 
magnanimous and the naive, hobnob in it 
on every step. Mythology in the mouths 
of the savages, science and history in that 
of the kings, the theological discussions 
between the Spaniards and the Indians, 
the extraordmarily rapid changes of places 
of action, and other absurdities, make one 
smile even at the author, and recall to 
mind a criticism of the time :—‘‘ I have 
seen on our theatre ships sailing over des- 
erts, horses run from one island to an- 
other ; I have seen Famagosta in Biscay, 
Persia on the Alps, and Columbus turned 
into the horse of Troja.’’? Worthy of 
note is, also, that already then nobody 
knew where the future Duke of Beragues 
was exactly born ; in the first scene, Act 
1, Colombo calls Genoa his country ; in 
the second scene he says, ‘* Nasci en 
Nervi, pobre Aldea de Genova, flor de 
Italia’® ; and later, in the fifth scene, 
** Colon es mi apellido, y que es mi patria 
Genova la bella.” 

The first act opens with a dialogue be- 
tween Columbus and his brother Bartolo- 
me, who while waiting for the King of 
Portugal comfort one another, Columbus 
hoping that the King will not consider his 
enterprise like the conquest of ‘ la Esfera 
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del viento vano,”’ but in the light of some- 
thing “‘a exceder al Griego Euclides,” 
and vanquish even the fame of Alcibiades, 
Bartolome encouraging his brother and 
calling him ‘‘ Dedalo . . . en elarte 
ye enel buelo,’’ Enter the King of Por- 
tugal, the Duke of Alencastre, and suite. 
The King asks, ‘‘ Eres tu aquel nuevo 
Tales, que de aqueste mundo sales, para 
buscar otro en el?’ Columbus explains 
humbly, addressing him as ‘‘ alto Rey de 
Lusitania,’?’ how he had heard from a 
shipwiecked seaman on the island of 
Madeira of new and unknown lands to the 
West, and how he craves to be “‘ el primero 
Argonauta”’ of these lands, and how he 
begs to throw at the King’s feet a new 
world. The King calls him the maddest 
man he ever saw, and obliges him with an 
extraordinary lesson in geography :— 
‘* Los cosmografos famosos en tres partes 
dividieron la tierra, sempre estudiosos ; 
Africa, Assia, Europa fueron sus nombres 
claros y hermosos, Enropa la mas peque- 
fia, de quien es cabeza Roma, Francia, 
Espafa, Italia ensefia, a Norvega y a Creta 
doma, y de Germana a Cerdefia, ete.”’ 
Columbus, stupefied by so much learning, 
does not know what to answer, and as the 
King, proud of his success, retires, Bar- 
tolome prepares to leave for England, and 
Columbus decides to go to Spain, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Ya mi esperanza perdida del mar 
sale y buelve en mar.’? Without any 
more ado we are in Granada, at the Court 
of King Mahommed, who takes matters 
easy, with Dalifa his Mora; and when 
the Alcalde Zelim comes to announce with 
a lugubrious pun that the ‘* Granada’? is 
‘* open and ripe,”’ meaning that the town 
has surrendered to the Spaniards, Ma- 
hommed leaves the place with the utmost 
unconcern,—and we are in Castilla. Bar- 
tolome has already returned from England 
bredouille ; Columbus has had an impor- 
tant interview with the Dukes of Medi- 
naceli and Medinasidonia with a like re- 
sult. He decides to start anyhow, and 
while his brother goes to prepare every- 
thing with the faithful pilot Pinzon, he 
remains to think matters over, maps and 
compass in hands. Suddenly a_ figure 
dressed in various colors—the Imagination 
of Cuolumbus—appears from above, com- 
forts him, and lifting him in the air, trans- 
ports him to the other end of the stage, 
where we see seated on athrone Provi- 


dence flanked by Religion and Idolatry. 
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These two quarrel, Religion deciding that 
the Indies belong to the Faith : ‘‘ De la 
Fé las Indias son.’’ Providence decrees 
that ‘‘ Ferdinand should favor the enter- 
prise.’ Here El Deimonio begs for ad- 
mission, and that being granted, explains 
that the New World belongs to him, and 
threatens to have it out with Columbus if 
he is interfered with. No heed is paid to 
him even ; everything disappears, for the 
King Ferdinand and his Queen Isabella 
enter with a brilliant suite to the sounds 
of music, joyous shouts, and other festive 
manifestations on account of the news 
which ‘‘ cancel that day the last African 
monarchy in Spain.’’ Columbus explains, 
and the King, pleased with the conquest, 
grants him the sixteen thousand ducats 
that he asks for his venture, but asks, 
with a wink, ‘‘ Who will lend this money 
to me and Columbus ?’ To which Alon- 
zo, with another wink, ‘‘ Surely our pur- 
veyor of provisions. ’’ 

The second act, which is very original 
—so original, in fact, that it was almost 
bodily taken a short time ago by a libret- 
tist—opens with the scene of the ocean, 
where we see, by and by, a ship witha 
crew in open revolt. Columbus, apostro- 
phized as ‘‘ arrogante Capitan de aquesta 
enganada gente,’’ treated to such epithets 
as ‘‘ Second Lucifer, new Moses who dries 
the sea with his rod, mathematician of the 
impoasible, etc.,’’ implores three days’ 
grace before submitting to the sentence 
passed on him, and which is neither less 
nor more than a noyade, that he may serve 
as food to those fishes of which his com- 
panions are utterly sick. The delay is 
granted, the ship disappears, and imme- 
diately appear ‘* Indios y Indias,’’ music, 
songs, and a wedding partv. Dulcano 
and Tacuana are about to be married, the 
lady not consenting, for her heart is with 
Tapirazu. Tere he comes and defies his 
rival :—‘* Let us see who deserves her 
more. . . . Take a rock and see 
who handles it better ; try your bow, and 
were it even a star in heaven I shall hit it 
first with a stone ; try your club, discuss 
the science of the stars, paint, jump, run, 
fish, hunt—I defy you at every test in 
your own domain or in the sandy desert.” 
To which rather complicated invitation 
Dulcano answers, with great simplicity :— 
‘* Excuse me, O sun, that I throw him at 
you and pulverize him in you.’’ And so 
on, when suddenly, shouts of ‘* Tierra, 
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tierra,’? and gunshots are heard. Ante, 
one of the party, runs in search of news, 
and comes back telling of ‘‘ three houses 
which, wrapt up in canvas, walk over the 
waters,” and of ‘‘ men who have hair on 
their faces, and in their hands sticks that 
make fire, smoke, and thunder.’’ Dul- 
cano explains that this is only big fish 
overfull of human flesh, and disgorging 
the saine to the sounds of thunder, one 
peal for each vomited morsel. ‘T'apirazu 
pretends these are ‘‘ relics of giants,’’ but 
before they can come to a conclusion the 
navigators enter, and ‘‘ Indios y Indias’’ 
bolt. Fray Buyl plants a green cross in 
: the soil, which is kissed, blessed, and 
baptized ; the cross is called Arbol de la 
nave hermosa de la Iglesia, Verde laurel 
de vittoria, etc., and as the enthusiasm 
subsides, Columbus observes, ‘‘ Bien esta 
assi, solo resta saber si ay gente.’’ They 
look round and they meet a native lady, 
Palea, who soon becomes sociable, and 
calls to the others to come up. They do, 
and ‘‘go’’ for the cross at once; but 
frightened by the reports of the firearms, 
agree to agree; the Spaniards ask for 
gold, and get it ; where are those Indios ? 
(N.B. this is not in the text), and are in- 
vited by Dulcano to supper, composed of 
the following menu :—Four of the fattest 
slaves fresh killed and roasted and served 
with silvestres manjares. Columbus ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Cielos, oy fundo Ja fee en otro 
mundo nuevo; Espaia este mundo os 
llevo, Nuevo mundo !’’ And all in cho- 
rus, ‘‘ Nuevo mundo,”’ and the curtain 
falls. 

In the third act Columbus has gone to 
Spain; his comrades left behind se la 
coulent douce with the native ladies, and 
pay with their lives for the joke. We 
travel from the happy island to Haiti and 
back without previous notice. Bartolome 
starts on a pastoral mission among the 
j Indios ; but Dualeano finds his theology 
difficult, long, and complicated, and, while 
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the others go to mass, remains to consider 
the matter. El Demonio, faithful to his 
threat, appears and sets Dulcano against 
the foreigners and their religion ; thunder 
and lightning ; appears an altar with a 
quantity of lights and a cross ; two idols 
tumble down from up above and smash 
six devils ; E! Demonio acknowledges his 
defeat, and hides his shame in the dun- 
geons of Lethe, whatever that may be. 
Dulcano on his side is settled by the mira- 
cle of a cross surging slowly in place of 
the old one, more resplendent, and sur- 
rounded by angels, and delivers himself of 
the following :—‘‘ Without any doubt the 
Christian religion is the true one ; may 
die who says the contrary.’’ In the 
twinkling of an eye we are in Spain ; the 
King and his Queen await Columbus ; just 
to keep his hand in the King exclaims 
when the Minister announces that Colum- 
bus is at the door: ‘* Abrilda de en par 
en par, y sino haz el de lugar, como en 
Troya al Paladron!’’ Enter Columbus 
in his travelling garments, six half-naked 
and painted Indians, two pages with sal- 
vers full of gold, and another with parrots 
and falcons. The King, not to fall off, 
calls him ‘‘ the new Alexander,’’? makes a 
pun on his Christian name, and, having 
ereated him already Duke of Beragues, 
completes his bounty by a grant of arms ; 
two castles for Castilla, and a Lion for 
Leone on maritime waters ; Columbus is 
acclaimed ‘‘ luz deste mundo primera,”’ 
and while midst music, dancing and ban- 
ners all go to christen the Indians, he ex- 
plains the symbol of his new coat of arms, 
finishing thus the play :— 


Y a qui Senado se acaba 
La historia del Nuevo Mundo. 


t Quien sabe? Lope de Vega did not 
foresee the adapter, the author-manager, 
and Drury Lane. Somebody may oblige. 
—Saturday Review. 
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A Honrymoon Epssope. 


BY W. R. WALKES. 


“ What though the heaven be lowering now, 
And look with a contracted brow ? 
We shall discover, by and-by, 
A repurgation of the sky ; 
Ani when those clouds away are driven, 
Then will appear a cheerful heaven,”’ 


CHARACTERS. 


Dick (Who has recently married Gwen- 
dolen). 
Gwenpoen (Recently married to Dick). 


Scene : Sitting-room in the village-inn at 
Cairngrossan, in the Highlands. The 
room is furnished with the frugal sim- 
plicity characteristic of such houses of 
entertainment. On the walls are a few 
dingy prints, a decayed stuffed salmon 
in a glass case, and a small bookcase 
composed of three boards held together 
by cords, and containing a few dilapi- 
dated volumes. 


(GWENDOLEN ts discovered seated at a 
table ; she takes up a book, glances at it 
hurriedly, throws it down, looks at her 
watch, then rises and paces up and down), 
Oh dear! Oh dear! What can have 
become of him? Ten o’clock! and he 
went out at half-past nine! I’m certain 
something has happened. The path up 
the glen will be awfully slippery from the 
rain, and the darling is so bold and reck- 
less—and if his foot should have slipped ! 

h !—(covering her face with her hands) 
I can’t bear to think of it !—he’d roll 
right down that nasty sloping wood, and 
bruise his beautiful head—or something 
against a horrid tree—or something. Sup- 
pose he should now be lying on his back, 
stunned and speechless, calling in vain 
upon his Gwenny! I can’t bear it any 
longer! No matter what the weather, I 
must fly to him at once. (Rushes toward 
door, then stops suddenly.) Stop! What’s 
that? I do believe—yes—here he is at 
last ! 

Dick (Enters). 





* The right of public representation is re- 
served, 


. — Ferrick. 


Gwen. (Flies to him). My darling ! 

Dick (Hmbraces her). My pet ! 

Gwen. You are quite, quite safe ? 

Dick. Quite ! 

Gwen. (With a sigh of relief). Thank 
heaven ! 

Dick (Dryly). Yes. I managed to 
walk to the top of the glen and back with- 
out danger to life cr limb. 

Gwen. What a brave, clever darling ! 
But I was getting so frightened. 

Dick. Frightened, my precious ? 

Gwen. Yes. Do you know how long 
you have been away? A _ whole half- 
hour. 

Dick. Not more thanthat? It seemed 
an eternity. 

Gwen. (Embraces him fondly). My 
dearest ! 

Dick. My sweetest ! 

Gwen, Hubby will never leave little 
wifey so long again, will he ? 

Dick. Never! 

Gwen. Not while life shall last ? Prom- 
ise ! 

Dick. I swea—but stop— 

Gwen. (Draws away). You hesitate ? 

Dick. I was only thinking, my love, 
that when our honeymoon is over and we 
return home—to our home—I shall have 
to go to Chambers occasionally. 

Gwen. Chambers! Oh! 

Dicx. But look here !—I’ll tell you 
what I'll do—telegraph every morning 
that [’ve arrived safely, and always come 
home to lunch. 

Gwen, No, no! (sadly), You are 
growing tired of my society. I am no 
longer all in all to you. 

Dick. But, my dear Gwenny, you for- 
get. When a barrister forsakes his briefs, 
the briefs very soon forsake the barrister. 

Gwen. Briefs, indeed! You never had 
one ! 
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Dick. But I may some day ; so I must 
go to the Temple now and then. 

Gwen. Then let me go with you—do ! 
I will sit quite quietly and hold your hand 
while you work. And if you ever had to 
make a speech to a judge in Court, I’m 
sure you'd do it much better if I were by 
your side, squeezing your hand, and look- 
ing lovingly into your eyes. 

Dick. But, my datling, the Court might 
object. : 

Gwen. (Jndignantly). Object? Do 
you mean to tell me that any judge in the 
jand would dare to separate two loving 
hearts ! 

Dick. Rather! There’s one that dares 
to do it all day long. 

Gwen. Who is he? 

Dick. The President of the Divorce 
Court. 

Gwen. Oh, Dick! How can you joke 
on such a serious subject ? 

Dick (Gloomily). Joke! J! In 
weather like this? I feel about as full of 
jokes as a comic paper. (Walks to win- 
dow.) Jove! how it is coming down ! 

Gwen. But you haven’ttoldime. What 
does it look like outside—from the top of 
the gien ? 

Dick. Worse than ever. 

Gwen. (Dismayed), Worse ? 

Dick. Yes, the same old watering pot 
downpour. 

Gwen. And it’s been like this for three 
whole days. 

Dicx. Three whole days ! (moodily). 

Gwen. And there is no sign of change ! 

Dick. Not one. Every time I tap that 
beastly old barometer it laughs in my face 
—and drops an inch, 

Gwen. (Cheerfully), Well, never mind, 
dailing. Let’s treat the weather with the 
contempt it deserves, For my pant, so 
long as I have got my Dick, I can laugh 
at the rain. 

Dick. And so can I. For all the sun- 
light I require is the brightness that 
sparkles in my Gwenny’s eyes. 

Gwen. Oh Dick ! 

Dick. Oh Gwenny! (They embrace.) 

Gwen. And now, what shall we do to 
pass the morning ? 

Dicx. Well, I suppose we can’t have 
breakfast all over again ? 

Gwen. Of course not, you greedy boy. 

Dick (Looks at watch). And it’s four 
mortal hours till lunch. 


Gwen. But we are forgetting. There’s 
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the post to look forward to—three days’ 
letters, Come now, let’s guess who 
they’ll be from ! 

Dick (Gloomily). We may guess, but 
we shall never know. 

Gwen. Why not? 

Dick. Because, as the Highland Rail- 
way is flooded for miles, our correspond- 
ence is probably reposing at the buttom 
of the Tay, dissolving into pulp, and dis- 
agreeing with the salmon. 

Gwen. Oh Dick! not really? Our 
letters all lost! It’s positively awful ! 
Dick, I can’t bear it any longer, Let us 
pack up at once and go home. 

Dick. Go home! How can we, when 
the railway’s impassable ? 

WEN. But is there no other way ? 

Dick. None, except through the air, 
and the village shop is out of balloons. 

Gwen. (Pacing up and down). Ob, 
why did we ever come to this horrid 
place? If we had only gone to Paris— 
dear, delightful Paris ! 

Dick. That, my darling, was my sug- 
gestion. ’Twas you who insisted upon 
Scotland. 

Gwen. But you had no business to give 
in to me. 

Dick. Not when you declared that if 
I didn’t consent to a honeymoon in the 
Highlands you’d throw me over ? 

Gwen. Nonsense! It was your duty, 
as my future husband, to have compelled 
me to defer to your superior judgment. 

Dick. And risk losing you altugether ? 

Gwen. Nota bit of it! As if any gitl 
would have put off her marriage when her 
wedding-frock was ready—fitting like a 
glove and looking a dream. (Severely.) 
Really Dick ! such weakness on your part 
makes me tremble for our future. 

Dick (Nettled). You needn’t tremble, 
that’ll be all right ; for I’ll take the bint 
and act differently in the future. 

Gwen. What do you mean ? 

Dick. That, as you seem to wish it, 
I’}] always put my foot down—hard. 

Gwen. What! You tell me deliber- 
ately that you intend to bully me? Only 
three weeks married and it has come to 
this! (Whimpers.) Oh, mamma! mam- 
ma ! 

Dick (With a show of alarm). Oh, I 
say, Gwenny, leave mamma alone for the 
present, She’s happy enough at Harro- 
gate, washing away the gout and wearing 
out the bath chairs. 
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Gwen. Not so far away, sir, but that 
my cry of sorrow could reach her. One 
word from me, and no matter what the 
weather, she’d fly to me at once. 

Dick (To himself). Fly? Yes, she 
might manage it that way, and when she 
was tired of flying, she could swim. (To 
Gwendolen.) But there, my love, don’t 
get upset! I didn’t mean to be unkind. 

Gwen. (Weeping). And you won't 
really bul-bully poor little Gwenny ? 

Dick, Bully my little peach-blossom ! 
If I ever caught myself doing such a thing, 
I’d knock myself down. So let’s kiss and 
make it up. (Aésses her lightly and walks 
to window ) 

Gwen. (Pouting). What a cold, dis- 
tant kiss ! 

Dick (Jmpatiently). Cold! Nonsense ! 
All your fancy !_ Perhaps it was the damp 
—it gets into everything. 

Gwen. That’s the second time to-day 
you’ ve joked on a serious subject. (Sad- 
ly.) But there, I expected it. I knew you 
were getting tired of me. I noticed it 
last night at dinner. 

Dick. Atdinner! What do you mean ? 

Gwen. (Half-whimpering). You never 
kissed me between the courses as you used 
to do, and for the first time we diank out 
of separate glasses; and although you 
held iny hand through soup and fish, you 
dropped it at the joint. 

Dick. Because I wanted to use my 
knife. 

Gwen. A poor excuse! If you cared 
for me as once you did, love would have 
found out a way. 

Dick. I doubt it ; Jove may be all-pow- 
erful—rule the world and so forth—but it 
ean’t cut up tough mutton. But come, 
come, Gwenny, l’m awfully sorry, I am 
really ; and look here! 1 tell you what 
I’ll do to make up for it ( places his arm 
round her waist); we'll sit like this all 
through lunch, and we’ll have only one 
plate and one fork and one piece of bread 
between us, 

Gwen. (Claps her hands with joy). Oh, 
how nice! And I'll feed yon and you 
shall feed me. ‘Von’t it be delightful ! 

Dicx. Yes: but lunch is a long way off 
yet. (Looks at watch.) If we'd only 
got something to read ; but, hang it all, 
there isn’t a book in the place except these 
miserable specimens (takes up each book in 
turn); a back number of the Bicycle 
News and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 


Gwen. Horrid things! Ive looked at 
them—and such pictures! Nothing but 
pneumatic tyres and burning Christians. 

Dick. Oh, Gwen, what can we do to 
pass the time ? 

Gwen. Dick ! I’ve an idea! 

Dick. You have? What a treasure it 
is! Well? 

Gwen. We’ll sit—ah—close together, 
and you shall tell me how much you love 
me. 

Dick (Aghast). For three hours and 
three-quarters ? 

Gwen, Yes, such a nice Jong time ! and 
we’ll begin again directly after lunch. 

Dicx. But I did nothing else all day 
yesterday and the day before. 

Gwen. Oh, but Dick, you used to tell 
me that your heart was so full it would 
take years to unload it. 

Dick. So it would, of course ; I was 
only afraid I might bore you, 

Gwey. Bore me? I could listen for- 
ever, (Smothers a yawn. ) 

Dick. And you won’t go to sleep, as 
you did yesterday, just as I am coming 
to the tender passages ? 

Gwen. Oh, Dick, of course not. 

Dick (Despondently). Very well then, 
come along—we’ll make a start. 

Gwen. I'll sit here (sits on a footstool, 
L.), and you get a chair and sit close by 
me. 

Dick (Goes up to get a chair, and 
glances out of the window). Look at the 
rain! I’ll be hanged if I know where all 
the water comes from—and what irritates 
me so is that the natives seem to revel in 
it. Look at that Highland chieftain chap 
walking away ! he must be wet through 
to the skin—and yet he’s whistling—posi- 
tively whistling ‘* Ye Banks and Braes,”’ 
or some such ridiculous air—happy beg- 
gar! (lances again.) Why, it’s old 
Macfarlane—the apology for a postman. 
Then, by Jove, Gwenny, our letters must 
have come ! 

Gwen. (Jumps up). Letters! And 
they’re not lost after all! Thank good- 
ness! Oh, Dick, run and get them— 
quick ! 

Dick. Rather! (Runs out of the room 
quickly.) 

Gwen. Oh, I’m so glad they’ve come, 
for we were certainly getting a little tiffy ; 
but now with plenty of letters we shall be 
as bappy as possible, and will snap our 
fingers at the weather. 
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Dick (Appears at the door with a pile 
of letters in his hands, and speaks to some 
one outside), Thank you, Mrs, Fraser ! 
Only Monday’s letters,eh? Well, they’re 
better than nothing, aren’t they, Gwenny ? 

Gwen. I should think so indeed. 

Dick (Sorting letters). 

Gwen. (Jmpatiently), Come — quick, 
dear! Give me mine ! 

Dick (Hands letters to Gwen and moves 
away with his own ; without noticing it, he 
drops a letter on the floor), Now, look 
here, Gwenny, we must be very economi- 
cal—read slowly, and make them last as 
long as possible, 

Gwen. Yes, dear (she has moved away 
with letters, and stands deep in thought for 
a moment ; then returns to Dick), Oh, 
Dick dear, I’m afraid I’ve been nasty and 
cross this morning ; it was all the horrid 
weather—and—and having nothing to do. 

Dick. Of course, my love. 

Gwen. But we’re all right now, aren’t 
we? (showing letters) and we’ll never 
quarrel again, will we? Never ! 

Dick. Never, neveragain! (They em- 
brace, and then sit down to examine letters.) 

Gwen. Oh, such a lovely lot! Let me 
see! From Mary, dear old Mary! Such 
a good gil, Mary! It will be full of ad- 
vice-—duties of a married woman—re- 
sponsibilities of life—I know. Mary shall 
wait. Kitty’s writing! Ah, this will be 
fun ; lots of gossip and scandal—and such 
afatone, too. I'll keep it till last. From 
mamma! Dear mamma! It will be all 
about symptoms and doctors. I don’t 
think I ought to read it yet ; I must wait 
until { feel more sympathetic. 

Dicx. Mine are a poor lot—scarcely 
anything but circulars. What can a man 
in a Highland inn want with Oriental 
screens and best Wallsend coal? (Tears 
up circulars.) 

Gwen. Oh, here’s one from George 
(opens it), What can he be writing 
avout? You remember Cousin George, 
don’t you, Dick ? 

Dick. What, that bounder—I mean 
George Bailey? Oh, yes, I remember 
him. And do you mean to say that he has 
had the impertinence to write to you ? 

Gwen. Impertinence? What do you 
mean? Isn’t he my cousin? But, of 
course, I forgot ; you were always jealous 
of George, weren’t you ? 

Dick. I jealous? My dear Gwendolen, 
what a preposterous idea ! 
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Gwen. Now don't tell fibs. Don’t you 
remember how angry you were at the Jop- 
lings’ dance when I gave him a waltz I 
had promised to you ? 

Dick. That was solely on your account. 

Gwen. Mine? 

Dick. Yes, he’s such a shocking bad 
dancer—romps round the room like an 
animated idol, 

Gwen. Possibly ; (pointedly) clever 
mea seldom waltz well. 

Dick. Clever! Why, he was ploughed 
three times for ‘* Mods,”’ and left Oxford 
without taking his degree. 

Gwen. That was because his health was 
bad. 

Dick. 
sodas, 

Gwen. He was led astray, poor fellow ! 
Open-hearted, genial men often drink 
more than is good for them, 

Dick. But not at other people’s ex- 
pense. 

Gwen. How can you say such a thing ! 
He is the most generous of men. See 
what charming presents he used to give 
me ! 

Dick (Savagely). Oh, did he ? 
I hope he paid for them. 

Gwen. Of course he did. George is 
the very soul of honor, you can see it in 
his face, 

Dick. I beg your pardon ; I never saw 
anything there but red hair and pimples. 

Gwen. Well, I don’t care what you 
say, I’m very fond of him. 

Dick (Rather savagely). Oh, are you? 

Gwen. And as he’s my cousin it’s your 
duty to like him too. 

Dick (Jronically). Oh, very well then, 
I'll recant at once. I think George Bailey 
a charming, delightful fellow ; dances di- 
vinely, and is as sober as a judge ; has 
the complexion of a Venus, and the learn- 
ing of a Bacon. Only this I will say, 
that if I bad to choose between his friend- 
ship and that of a cannibal, I'd take my 
chance of being fricasseed. 

Gwen. ( Who has been reading her letter 
with interest, and has only heard the last 
sentence). Fricasseed? No, darling, Mrs. 
Fraser couldn’t manage it, so I said we’d 
have it cold for lunch. 

Dick (Annoyed). Oh! 

Gwen. (Reading letter with great inter- 
est). No; how very strange—just fancy 
that—what a curious coincidence! Oh, 
Dick, whatever do you think ? 
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Dick. ( Who has been fidgeting). Think ! 
That if you have any information to im- 
part, I should prefer not to receive it in 
interjections. 

Gwen. (Still reading, and not noticing 
his remark). It’s really most extraordi- 
nary ! 

Dick. Oh, is it? Well, that’s all 
right ! 

Gwen. And in such dreadful weather, 
too. 

Diex. Yes, that must be a drawback. 

Gwen. And he loathes wet weather. 

Dick. Sensible man, whoever he is ! 

Gwen. But I shall be very glad to see 
him. 

Dick. Will you? And who may ‘‘ he”’ 
be ? 

Gwen. Why, Cousin George. 

Dick. George Bailey ! 

Gwen. Yes. (Looks up.) Oh, of 
course, I havcn’t told you. He is on his 
way to Sevtland —here—and he’s going to 
look us up in passing. 

Dick. What ! 

Gwen. Won’t it be pleasant ? 

Dicx. Pleasant! Look here, Gwen- 
dolen, I have no desire to appear unfriendly 
to any of your highly respectable family, 
but if George Bailey enters this house, 
I leave it. 

Gwen. Really, Dick, such jealousy is 
quite unreasonable. I never cared for 
him a bit in that way. 

Dick. I am not so sure of it. At any 
rate, he was awfully gone on you—in his 
stupid, asinine way. 

Gwen. Nonsense, he cared for me only 
as a cousin. Why, if it comes to that, 
I might just as well be annoyed about 
that horrid Mrs, Desborough, whom 
every body thought once you were going to 
marry. You know you were fond of her. 

Dicx. Nothing of the kind. Fanny 
Desborough is a dear, sweet creature, and 
I have the honor to regard myself as her 
intimate friend. 

Gwen. An honor shared by many of 
your sex, and very few of mine. 

Tick. Of course, the women are jeal- 
ous of her wit and beauty. 

Gwen. (Contemptuously). Wit! Beau- 
ty ! The one she borrows from the Sport- 
ing Times, and the other she buys in Bond 
Street. 

Dick (Gravely). And you can say such 
a thing as that of my friend? Gwendolen 
—you—-y ou shock me. 


Gwen. No worse than what you said 
about mine, 

Dick. J only spoke the plain unvar- 
nished truth. 

Gwen. So do I, 

Dick. I know that George Bauiley is 
over head and ears in debt. 

Gwen. And I know that Fanny Des- 
borcugh dyes her hair. 

Dick. Not a bit of it. 

Gwen. Of course you know. Is the 
lock you carry about brown or golden—or 
a little bit of both, like the hairwash ad- 
veitisements ? 

Dick. My dear Gwendolcn, you are 
talking nonsc nse. 

Gwen. Not at all. You were madly in 
love with her. 

Dick. Then why didn’t I marry her ? 

Gwen. She wouldn’t have you, I sup- 
pose. But no, that couldn’t have been 
the reason. She’d marry anybody—and 
jump at the chance ; she’s a cruel, heait- 
Jess flirt. See how she treated poor 
George Bailey ! 

Dick. Pooh! He only proposed to 
her out of pique, because you wou!ldn’t 
have him. 

Gwen. Nonsense ! 

Dicx. Well, she didn’t jump at him. 

Gwen. No, because she hoped to catch 
you. 

Dick. Nothing of the sort. Besides, 
I have always regarded her as a sister. 

Gwen. Sister indeed! More like a 
mother, I should say ; she’s old enough. 
But there, you can’t deceive me (catches 
sight of letter on the ground), What's 
this! (picks it up). Why, it’s Fanny 
Desborough’s handwriting ! So, sir, you 
actually correspond with that woman un- 
der my very nose. You love her still ; I 
knew it !—and—(dursts into tears) ; oh, 
mamma! mamma! Take me bome, take 
me home ! 

Dick (Softening). Oh, I say, Gwenny, 
don’t take on like this! How can I con- 
vince you that— ? 

Gwen. (Suddenly). Will you tell me 
at once the contents of that letter ? 

Dick. Of course I will. (Opens the 
letter and glances through it.) By Jove! 
What a surprise! Now this is remark- 
able ! 

Gwen. (Jmpatiently). Oh, don’t go on 
in that irritating way, but tell me at once. 

Dick (Not noticing her). I cal! it quite 
a coincidence. 
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Gwen. (Angrily), What is? What 
is ? 

Dick. She’s going for a driving tour in 
the Highlands with some one—can’t make 
out the name—and will pass near Cairn- 
grossan. She’s got our address from the 
Mater, and is going to look us up. 

Gwen. (Astouwnded), Mrs, Desborough 
here ? 

Dick. Yes, won’t it be jolly ! 
so bright and amusing, you know. 
she will wake us up ! 

Gwen. (Solemnly). She will never wake 
me uD. 

Dick. What do you mean ? 

Gwen. That if you insist upon receiving 
that woman here, I am determined (moves 
to window), directly the weather clears, to 
go away forever, and—and (bursts into 
tears) drown myself. 

Dick (Alarmed). Drown yourself ? 
Oh, my darling! (Zhen as if suddenly 
struck with an idea.) Ah! now I under 
stand, now I see through your subterfuge. 
Drown yourself? Nota bit of it! You 
are going to Bailey, of course he’s near 
at hand—you know where. Great heav- 
ens! only three weeks married and it’s 

But don’t go out—don’t 


She’s 
Ilow 


come to this ! 
get your feet wet ! await his coming here, 
for by that time I shall have gone—for- 
ever. 

Gwen. Gone? Where? 

Dick. (Wildly), Anywhere! Central 
Africa, South America—any place where 
I can kill something—legally. 


Gwen. (Alarmed). Oh, but Dick, 
you're such a bad shot. You’ll get killed 
yourself, 


Dick. Anda good thing too, for ihen 
I shall at least make one living creature 
happy. 

Gwen. Mrs. Desborough, I suppose ? 

Dick, No; some healthy, hungry lion 
with a large appetite. So farewell forever 
(glances out of the window)—that is, as 
soon as this beastly rain stops. 

Gwen. (Weeping). Oh Dick! (Recov- 
ers herself.) 1 mean, please yourself, sir 
—you can’t deceive me. I know your 
object, and all I say is that if you wish to 
go to your Mrs, Desborough, go! (Short 
pe use, ) 

Dick. And so it has come to this al- 
ready! And the bond between us that 
not an hour ago seemed strong as steel is 
to be shattered asunder by a simple change 
in the weather ; and the first bit of blue 
Nrw Srerres.—Vot, LVII., No. 4. 
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sky that appears parts us forever ; (glances 
out of window) and, by Jove! there it is, 
as big as a lady’s lace handkerchief. 

Gwen. Really ! (looks out). Yes, the 
rain has stopped at last. 

Dick. So now, [ suppose, we must say 
—good-by ? 

Gwen. Oh, Dick, how can you ? 

Dick (With a burst). 1 can’t, there— 
and what’s more, I won’t ! 

Gwen. (Lovingly). Nor I. 

Dick. Oh, Gwenny ! 

Gwex. Oh, Dick! (They embrace.) 

Dick. That blue sky has saved us. 

Gwen. Yes; for it was all the horrid 
rain. 

Dick. Of course, for we love each other 
as much as ever. 

Gwen. More. 

Dick. But how about George ? 

Gwen. Oh, bother George, I hate him. 
If he comes I won’t see him—even if he’s 
wet through. I'll lend him an umbrella, 
and send him about his business. 

Dick. My darling! And as for Fanny 
Desborough—whom I am now learning to 
loathe —if she calls we’ll not be at home 
-—say we’ve gone toa picnic, and won’t 
be back for a week ; so put on your wraps 
and we’ll clear out at once. 

Gwen. Very well, dear. 
stage to door. ) 

Dick. (G@lances out of window). 
Here’s old Macfarlane again ! 
brought to-day’s letters ! 

Gwen. Get them at once, dear ; (Dick 
goes out) and we’ll take them with us. 

Dick (Re-enters with letters). Here you 
are! (Gives letters.) Why, here’s an- 
other from Fanny ! 

Gwen. And another from George ! 
(Both read.) 

Dick. By Jove! 

Gwen. Good gracious ! 

Dick. Fanny is actually married to 
George after all. 

Gwen. And George has positively mar- 
ried Fanny. 

Dick (Reads). ‘* Quiet wedding—kept 
it dark—no fuss—gave youa hint.” Oh, 
Gwenny ! how I have wronged you ! 

Gwen. Oh, Dick! forgive my shame- 
ful suspicion! (Hmbrace.) Then they’re 
coming here on their honeymoon. 

Dick. Of course. 

Gwen. Oh, I’m so glad, aren’t you ? 

Dick. Awfully. 

Gwen. Won't it be fun ? 


(Goes up 
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Dick. Rather! Whata rare good time 
we shall have ! 

Gwen. (Reads). ‘‘ Expect to be with 
you at half-past ten.”’ 

Dick. Then they’!! be here immediately. 

Gwen. (Dances up to window), How 
exciting! And look, Dick, the sun is 
actually shining at last. 

Dick (Who has come to window). And 
see, there’s a mail phacton turning the 
corner ! 

Gwen. And they’re in it ! 
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Dick. By Jove! so they are ! 

Born. How are you? How are you? 
(Waving handkerchiefs.) 

Dick. Come along, Gwen! Let’s run 
down and welcome them. (They move to 
door.) Good old George ! 

Gwen. Dear Fanny! Oh, Dick! the 
rain clouds have cleared away just in time, 


CURTAIN, 


—Temple Bar, 


JEWISH WIT AND HUMOR.* 


BY CHIEF RABBI HERMANN ADLER. 


Renan, the great scholar whose loss the 
world of culture and learning still deplores, 
makes a somewhat startling remark in his 
‘* Histoire des Langues Sémitiques’’ (i. 9, 
11). He observes: ‘* Les peuples sémi- 
tiques manquent presque complctement de 
curiosité et de la faculté de rire.’? And, 
strange to say, Carlyle makes a somewhat 
similar observation, for he denies to the 
Jewish race the possession of humor. Mr. 
Froude (Carlyle’s Life in London, ii. 480) 
quotes a conversation, in the course of 
which Carlyle remarks that the Jews have 
shown no trace of humor at any period of 
their history. 

Now there is an ancient Talmudic adage 
to this effect : “‘ If one person tells thee 
that thou hast asses’ ears, do not mind it ; 
but if two persons make this assertion, at 
once place a pack-saddle upon thy back.”’ 
It might, indeed, be imagined that, if two 
such eminent authorities agree in denying 
to the Hebrew race the faculty of Janghter 
and the power of evoking laughter, there 
must be some basis for the imputation. 
But I think that I shall have uo difficulty 
in proving that this charge is unfounded. 
It is quite true that several of the nations 
of antiquity were singularly lacking in 
their perception of the Judicrous, The 
facetious element was not very strong in 
the Egyptians : no laughter lurks in the 
wondering eyes and broad calm lips of 
their statues, Nor can the Assyrians have 
had any genius for the comic: the large 
round eyes, the nose prominent and curved, 
the frames thick set and strong, mark 





* A Lecture delivered at the London Insti- 
tution, January 5, 1893. 


them out as belonging to a type which is 
not witty, but essentially fierce and war- 
like. 

With the Hebrews, however, it was 
otherwise. They, at a comparatively early 
stage in their history, attained that ripe 
and strong mental development which the 
elaboration of wit and the comprehension 
of humor demand, And there is one 
leading trait in the annals of the Hebrew 
race which engendered and stimulated to 
the highest degree their vis comica—the 
faculty of saying witty and humorous 
things. Goethe, in his Zorguato Tasso, 
exclaims with admirable truth and force :— 
Wir Menschen werden wunderbar gepriift ; 
Wir kénnten’s nicht ertragen, hitt’ uns nicht 
Den holden Leichtsinn die Natur verlieh’n. 

Ay, the poor Jew has been, and still is 
to this very day, terribly tried. Crushed 
as he has been to the dust by the iron 
hand of bigotry, cowed by the soul-chill- 
ing venom of cuntempt and the oppression 
that ‘‘ maketh a wise man mad,”’ he could 
not have survived, had not benign nature 
mercifully endowed him with extraordi- 
nary elasticity, with a wonderful power of 
resilience which enabled him to elude effec- 
tually all the attempts made at every age, 
and in every clime, to lay him low. 

But the genesis of his humor has also 
affected its nature, and imbued it with its 
peculiar characteristics. The mirth of 
the Hebrew does not come to him spon- 
taneously, It is not the result of an over- 
abundance of animal spirits. It is not an 
outcome of the mere exuberance of being. 
I would rather liken it to the weapon with 
which a beneficent Maker has provided 
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Ilis feeble creatures, whereby they have 
been enabled to survive in the fierce strug- 
gle for existence. He that is unjustly re- 
viled and ignominiously trodden under 
foot, finds relief either in a flood of tears 
or in a burst of irony. Hence it is that 
there is an undercurrent of sadness even 
in the mirth of the Hebrew. Hence, if 
I may use a musical metaphor, even the 
scherzo of his song moves in the minor 
key. 

We meet in Hebrew literature, and in 
the writings of those who were directly or 
indirectly nurtured in its spirit, with hu- 
mor, the sympathetic representation of in- 
congruous elements in human nature and 
life. We encounter wit which seizes on 
the unexpected, and places it before us 
in an attractive light, We meet with hu- 
mor, diffuse, and flowing along, without 
any other law save its own fantastic will. 
We discover wit, brief and sudden, and 
sharply defined as a crystal. We detect 
wit and humor overlapping and blending 
with each other—pleasant fancies, quips 
and cranks, bons mots, to which utterance 
was given, perchance, amid the saddest 
and the most depressing environments. 

[ shall, of course, experience consider- 
able and, in some instances, an insur- 
mountable difficulty in conveying these 
sallies of wit to a general audience, Many 
of the witticisms, being couched in He- 
brew, in German, or in that strange de- 
generation and uncouth blend of the two 
languages called Yiddish, altogether lose 
their pungency and flavor when translated 
into the vernacular. Some of these hu- 
morous utterances presuppose a very ac- 
curate knowledge of the Bible—ay, even 
of the labyrinthine intricacies of the Z'al- 
mud—in order to be fully appreciated, 
And when once you attempt to explain 
and to interpret, all the sparkle and effer- 
vescence of the witticism are irretrievably 
lost, and the savor thereof is like unto that 
of a bottle of champagne that was un- 
corked yesternight. 

Some of the most devout and attentive 
readers of the Hebrew Scriptures may, 
perhaps, have failed to observe that even 
these pages contain illustrations of humor 
in its caustic form, And yet the scene on 
Mount Carmel, with all its sublime acces- 
sories, is not devoid of an element of grim 
jocularity. 

The false prophets of Baal have leapt 
upon the altar, and cried to their idol 
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from morning unto even, ‘‘O Baal, hear 
us !’’ Then Elijah steps forth, and mock- 
ingly exclaims, ‘‘ Cry ye louder, for he is 
a god ; he is perhaps talking or walking, 
or he is on a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth and must be awaked.’’ We have 
here the main elements of the ludicrous— 
the degradation of something usually as- 
sociated with power and dignity. We 
may, perhaps, compare this episode to a 
humorous stroke of Moliére, who, in one 
of his plays, introduces the messenger of 
the gods sitting tired on a cloud, and 
complaining of the number of Jupiter’s 
errands, The Goddess of Night expresses 
surprise that a god should be weary, where- 
upon Mercury indignantly replies, ‘‘ Are 
then the gods made of iron ?”’ 

Again, what can be more instinct with 
genuine humor than Isaiah’s description 
of the manufacture of an idol ?— 

He heweth down a tree; he burneth part 
thereof in a fire ; with part thereof he eateth 
flesh ; he roasteth meat and is satisfied ; yea, 
he warmeth himself, and saith, Aha, I am 
warm, I have seen the fire. And the residue 
thereof he maketh a god, even his graven im- 
age : he falleth down unto it, and worshippeth 
it, and prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver 
me ; for thou art a god, 

Another signal instance of rich humor 
is that afforded by the incident related in 
the Book of Esther wherein King Ahasue- 
rus asks, ‘‘ What shall be done unto the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor ?”’ 
and when Haman thinks in his heart, ‘* To 
whom would the king delight to do honor 
more than to me?’’ And it comes to 
pass, that all these marks of royal favor 
are to be bestowed upon none other than 
his arch-enemy Mordecai. The Midrash 
—as the Rabbinical commentary, or rather 
paraphrase of the Biblical narrative, is 
termed—embellishes the tale with several 
dramatic touches, It relates that when 
Haman desires to clothe the royal favorite 
with the imperial purple, Mordecai ob- 
jects, and says, ‘‘ This is unseemly. I 
am not worthy to have the royal mantle 
upon my shoulders until I have been duly 
purified.’’ Haman has no alternative but 
to prepare a bath for his foe. When 
Mordecai has been arrayed in the kingly 
robes, Haman is about to set the diadem 
upon his head, but Mordecai protests, 
‘* Surely [am not worthy to bear the royal 
crown ere my locks have been dressed in 
eeemly fashion.” And his Excellency 
the Grand Vizier has to operate as a bar- 
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ber and hairdresser. ‘‘ Now get thee on 
horseback,’’ says Haman. ‘‘ Alack,’’ 
wails Mordecai, ‘‘ I am too aged and in- 
firm to mount this high steed unaided.” 
And Haman perforce submits to the last 
humiliation: he has to bow his proud 
neck whiie his hated rival steps on his 
back and mounts the horse in comfort. 

Let me quote one other illustration from 
the same book—the Midrash on Esther. 

The preacher was citing the text, ‘‘ And 
Haman thought scorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone. - He sought to destroy 
all the Jews throughout the kingdom of 
Ahasuerus.” We may picture to our- 
selves the speaker’s lips curling with in- 
effable contempt as he proceeds to relate 
the following fable : 


A swallow once built her nest on the shores 
of the sea. It happened that the day was 
boisterous, and the waves were lashed into 
fury by the tempest, so that they burst upon 
the land and destroyed the little nest. ‘The 
swallow was wroth, and said, * Wait, ocean, 
until I punish thee for thy arrogance, I will 
turn the sea into dry land, and the land into 
a fountain of waters.’’ And he took some 
drops of water into tis beak and poured them 
upon the sand. And again he flew to and fro, 
and picked up some grains of sand and threw 


them into the sea, imagining, with conscious 


pride, that his purpose had now been fully 
accomplished. His mate looks on in wonder- 
iment, and, wiser thun her consort, she asks, 
“Thinkest thou thus to destroy the work of 
the Almighty Creator ?’’ 


The fable reminds us of Sydney Smith’s 
simile about Mrs. Partington trying to 
keep back the waves cf the Atlantic with 
her mop and pail, ‘‘ She was excellent 
at a slop or puddle, but should never have 
meddled with a tempest.’”’ With what 
native force would the parable impress 
itself upon the minds of its hearers, as 
setting forth the impotence of the Hamans 
of every age to frustrate the purpose of 
the Almighty in the preservation of His 
people ! 

You will recognize it as being in full 
accord with what 1 have observed on the 
subject that the ancient Hebrews, even on 
the most sorrowful day in their calendar 
—the fast which commemorates the de- 
struction of their two temples—did not 
abandon themselves wholly to sorrow and 
wailing. In the Midrashic commentary 
on the, Book of Lamentations we meet 
with dainty little strokes of mother wit 
which resemble the smiles of a tear-be- 
dewed face. Jeremiah laments the fall of 


the city ‘‘ that was full of people, great 
among the nations, a queen among the 
provinces.’’ ‘* Not in material power,” 
comments the preacher, “* but in vigor of 
mind and force of intellect ;’’ and he pro- 
ceeds to recount illustrations of the mode 
in which the Hebrew excelled in native 
wit even the far-famed Athenian. Ife 
relates the story, that an indweller of the 
Hellenic capital, walking one day along 
the streets of Jerusalem, found a broken 
mortar, Wishing to exhibit bis clever- 
ness, he enteis a tailor’s shop and, ad- 
dressing himself to the owner, he says, 
‘** Master, be so good as to put a patch 
upon this mortar.’’ ‘*I will gladly do 
so,’’ responds the [ebrew, ‘if you will 
oblige me by weaving a few threads of 
this material,’’ offering him at the same 
time a handful of sand. 

Nay, even Jewish children are reputed 
to have been ready matches for the clever 
men of Athens. ‘‘ Fetch me sume cheese 
and eggs,’’ said an Athenian to a little 
boy. The boy did as he was bidden. 
‘* Now, my child,’’ said the stranger, 
‘* tell me which of these cheeses was made 
from the milk of white goats, and which 
from the milk of black goats.’’ ‘* Thou 
art older and more experienced than 
1,’’ replied the shrewd little Hebrew ; 
**tell me first, which of these egys 
came from a white, and which from a 
black hen.’? The preacher further relates 
that Rabbi Joshua was once on a journey, 
when he noticed a short cut across the 
fields. A child, passing along, said to 
him, ‘‘ Do not walk acress the fields, you 
will be trespassing.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ said Rabbi 
Joshua, ‘‘ is not this a public-footpath ?” 
** Ay,’’ rejoined the child, ‘* trodden out 
by trespassers such as you would be.” 
The sage pursued his way. As he entered 
the town, he noticed a little maid who 
was carrying a basket which was carefully 
covered. ‘‘ Tell me, my good child,” 
said the Rabbin, ‘‘ What have you in that 
basket ?’’- The child answered, ‘‘ If my 
mother had wished that every one should 
know the contents of that basket she 
would not have covered it.” Is there not 
a deep truth hidden beneath these simple 
words? The human mind must not seek 
to o’erstep the limits which have been set 
unto it. We would all fain know what 
the future has in store for us; but the 
veil which hides coming events from us 
has been woven by the [and of Mercy. 
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If the Lord had willed that we should 
have foreknowledge of the future, He 
would not have concealed it? from us. 
There follows a goodly string of similar 
illustrations, which are invested with spe- 
cial interest owing to the fact that they 
have been incorporated in the Arabian 
Nights, transferred thence into the Italian 
collection of tales entitled Cento Novelle 
Antiche, and have thus become part and 
parcel of European literature. 

While engaged in quoting from the 
Midrash, 1 may be permitted to cite a 
brief apologue from the same source which 
will, I think, vindicate the masters of the 
Tulmud from the charge so often brought 
against them that they reduced woman to 
the same subordinate position which is as- 
signed to her by Oriental nations gener- 
ally. In one of the many and varied 
comments on the creation of woman con- 
tained in that work, the Emperor Hadrian 
is introduced as conversing with Rabbi 
Gamaliel on several religious questions. 
With the object of casting ridicule upon 
the Bible, Hadrian exclaims, ‘* Why, 
your God is represented therein as a thief ! 
He surprised Adam in his sleep, and 
robbed him of one of his ribs.’’ The 
Rabbi’s daughter, who is prcsent, craves 
permission to reply to the Emperor. This 
is granted her, ‘* But first let me implore 
thy imperial protection, puissant sire !”’ 
she exclaims. ‘‘ A grave outrage has been 
perpetrated upon our house.”? ‘‘ Who 
has dared to inflict any harm on the abode 
of my friend?’ asks the sovereign. 
‘* Under cover of night an audacious thief 
broke into our house, took a silver flagon 
from our chest of plate, and left—-a gold- 
en one in its stead.’’ ‘* What a welcome 
thief!” cries Hadrian ; ‘* would that such 
robbers might visit my palace every day |’’ 
“And was not the Creator even such a 
thief as this,’? archly rejoins the blushing 
da:nsel—‘t who deprived Adam of a rib, 
and in lieu thereof gave him a loving, 
lovely bride 2’ 

From the teachers of the Talmud we 
pass to some of the preachers of later 
days. For these Maggidim, as they were 
termed, were the spiritual descendants of 
the ancient Homilists, even as these had 
regarded themselves with all humility and 
deference as the representatives of the 
olden prophets. Now, these later preach- 
ers were of opinion that they were by no 
means guilty of irreverence or indecorum 
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if they succeeded in raising a smile or even 
eliciting a Jaugh in the course of their scr- 
mons. They did not see any reason why 
a preacher who is in earnest, eager to cor - 
vince his hearers, determined to secue 
their interest and rivet their attention, 
should not appeal to ail their faculties, 
not excluding their sense of humor. One 
of the most famous of these wandering 
preachers, whom we may dub the Jewish 
Abraham 4 Santa Clara, was Rabbi Jacob, 
the Maggid of Dubno, a small town in 
Peiand, who flovrished at the close of the 
last century. The Mashalim, or para- 
bles, which he was fond of introducing 
into his pulpit addresses, have become 
household words in Jewry. 

A small circle in Berlin, the inembers 
of which were noted for the advanced and 
almost radical views they entertained on 
the subject of religious conformity, once 
invited him to deliver a rousing homily to 
them. He took up his parable and said : 


An inspector of mines was instructed by his 
government to examine the condition of his 
laborers at some distant smelting works, 
When he arrived he was painfully surprised 
at seeing the wan and pallid faces of the work- 
men. Oninquiry, he learns from the foreman 
that they suffered greatly from the effects of 
their being obliged to fan the fire in the fur- 
nace by constantly blowing into it with their 
mouths, This effort had, naturally, greatly 
weakened their lungs, “Good heavens!’ ex- 
claims the inspector, ‘“‘ have you then never 
heard of an instrument,the bellows,for blowing 
air into a furnace ?’’ “ No, we have never heard 
of such a wachine,"’ rejoins the foreman, 
‘Well, I will at once direct that efficient bel- 
lows be sent out to you.” His order is exe- 
cuted, After a few weeks he returns to the 
works, and expects to find a great improve- 
ment in the looks of the poor operatives. To 
his great surprise and ccncern, he finds them 
looking even worse than before. ‘‘ Have the 
bellows not arrived?” he asks. “Oh, yes,” 
is the reply ; “and we have implicitly obeyed 
your instructions ; but however energetically 
we may use them, the furnace will no longer 
work.” The inspector hastens to the fur- 
nace ; he finds the fnel in its place, but all is 
cold, and dark, and black, ‘“ Why, you do- 
tards,” he cries, “vou have omitted to kindle 
the fire! Of what possible use can the bel- 
lows be, if there be no fire to be fanned into 
a glow?’’? Ah, my brethren [continued the 
preacher], the sermon is the bellows which 
may hope to be effective, and to stir into en- 
thusiasm the faith which glows within the 
human heart ; but if there be not a spark of 
religion within you, what will the preacher’s 
most forcible plea avail ? 


The homely tale exercised a more power- 
ful effect than many a labored bomily. 
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On another occasion he was addressing 
a congregation of poor working men and 
women, 


I heard the other day [he said] of a pedlar 
who was trudging along the dusty highway 
with a heavy pack slung across his back. A 
carriage passes along, and the driver good- 
naturedly invites him to mount the seat be- 
side him, The weary wayfarer gratefully ac- 
cepts the offer, The driver notices, to his 
amazement, that the pedlar is still bent be- 
neath the weight of his burden. “My good 
man, why do you not put down your load 
while you can?’ “Ah, my friend, it is so 
kind of you to offer me a seat in your car- 
riage ; it would not be right if I added the 
weight of my pack.” And do you not act like 
this foolish pedlar, my brethren, you who 
carry your cares and frets about with you un- 
til they bow you to the ground, refusing to 
trust in your God, who has made and who 
bears you. Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 
and He will sustain thee, 


Some of these preachers were very apt 
in the replies they gave to the sceptics of 
their day. One of this fraternity was 
asked, ‘‘ Why need we pray? Is the 
Deity not omniscient? Does He not 
know our every thought and desire ? 
Why must we labor painfully to give ut- 
terance to our wants?’’ Thereupon the 
pastor shrewdly replied, ‘‘ Why has the 
watchman been appointed to proclaim each 
hour in the dead of night? Do the citi- 
zens need this information, seeing that 
they are snugly abed, and have no ap- 
pointments to keep? It is done as a guar- 
antee to us, so that we may be sure that 
the watchman is at his post, and has not 
fallen asleep. Even thus the Lord desires 
our prayers, not for Himself but for our 
sakes, so that we may prove that in the 
world’s stress and strain we have not for- 
gotten Him.” 

It is, indeed, interesting to note how 
clever some of these old-world Rabbins 
were at repattee, bookworms and recluses 
though they were. ‘Ezekiel Landau re- 
ceived his call to Prague while he was 
still in early manhood. His appointment 
evoked some jealousy on the part of older 
aspirants, who had deemed themselves 
better fitted for the high appointment. 
When he took his seat for the first time, 
at a gathering of the notables, on a raised 
dais, one of these disappointed rivals ob- 
served ironically, ‘‘ Rabbi, it seems to me 
that thy chair is somewhat too high for 
thee.”? Landau, turning to bim, answered 
with a good-natured smile, ‘* Friend, thou 


art mistaken: thy table is too low for 
me.’’ 

We havé been accustomed to think of 
the elder Mendelssohn asa subtle meta- 
physician, perpetually immersed in ab- 
struse philosophic studies, and exclusively 
engaged in arousing his fellow-religionists 
from their mental apathy, and in exter- 
minating the brutal prejudices that had so 
long prevailed against them. But he also 
took a keen pleasure in social intercouise, 
and delighted in amiable sallies of wit. 
The story of his courtship is not without 
its romantic touches. He loved a fair 
blue-eved maiden, but he was ill-favored 
und crook-backed—an infirmity that bad 
been increased by bending over the ledger 
by day and poring over the writings of 
philosophers by night. The first impuls 10 
of the maiden was to reject his suit. Shy 
and reserved though he was, he one day 
took courage and engaged in conversation 
with her. ‘* Do you believe what our 
sages of old have taught, that marriages 
are made in heaven ?’’ * Assuredly,”’ 
replied the pious maiden, ‘‘I have 
heard,’’ Moses Mendelssohn continued, 
**that in my case something weird and 
strange came to pass, You know what 
our ancient masters further teach on this 
head. At our birth the proclamation ” 
forth, this man-child shall be united i 
marriage with such and such a maiden. 
It was told unto me that, when I was 
born, the name of my future wife was 
duly proclaimed. And the fiat went forth 
that she would be afflicted with an un- 
sightly hump. Then my soul wailed 
forth, ‘A damsel that is deformed is apt 
to grow sour and ill tempered. A damsel 
must be fair, so that she may be amiable 
Beneficent Creator, lay the hump upon 
me, and suffer this babe to grow up in 
beauty, charming all her beholders.’ ”’ 
When the maiden had heard these w ords, 
her eyes beamed with love and admira- 
tion. And not many days elapsed ere she 
became the affianced bride of the happy 
philosopher. 

It is said that Mendelssohn was very 
fond of sweet things. When eating sugar 
he lamented that he could not eat it 
sugared, A companion good-naturedly 
taunted him with this weakness, saying, 
‘* Only fools like sweets.’’ ‘‘ Ah, friend,’’ 
rejoined he, ‘* wise men have said this, 
so that they might keep all the sweets to 
themselves.’’? He could at times be very 
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severe. One day a young military gentle- 
man rudely accosted him, and asked sneer- 
ingly, ‘‘ What is your stock-in-trade {”’ 
‘‘That which you seem to be sadly lack- 
ing in, sir—brains !"" 

Some illustrations should now be given 
of the leading Hebrew poets and satirists 
—of Jehudah Lallevi, the sweetest post- 
biblical singer of Istael ; of Alcharisi, the 
author of the Z'achkemoni, touching whom 
Professor Chenery, the late editor of Zhe 
Times, wrote with such keen insight in 
his introdnetion to his edition of the 
Machberoth Ithiel ; of Immanuel of Rome, 
the friend of Dante, whom Dean Milman 
has too severely stigmatized as the Jewish 
Aretino, for, compared with that Italian 
profligate, his muse may be described as 
well-nigh saintly. But I am confronted 
with the difficulty that it is impossible to 
reproduce their subtle and ingenious com- 
binations in a modern language. We 
must content ourselves with two examples. 


A Riddle by Jehudah Hullevi. 


It has an eye, and still is blind: 
A boon to man and womankind : 
lt gives us raiment far and wide, 
And yet it naked does abide. 
The Needle. 


Immanuel, in one of the chapters of his 
Machberoth, zidicules a certain class of 
commentators on account of their far- 
fetched interpretations, that worthy folk 
‘who write on books as men with dia- 
monds write on glass, obscuring light with 
scratches.’’? A disciple asks his master, 
‘In the Book of Esther it is written, 
‘And the Law was given in Shushan.’ 
How can this be? Was the Law not re- 
vealed on Mount Sinai?’’ ‘‘ Thou art 
mistaken, my son,’’ replies the shallow- 
brained teacher ; ‘‘ Shushan does not here 
signify a town, but the lily. Knowest 
thou not that the Law was given in the 
joyous month when the lilies bloom ?” 

Our difficulties in the way of translation 
are lessened as we reach more recent 
times, when Jewish authors commenced 
to write in the vernacular. In Heine and 
Borne we probably reach the highest and 
most perfect evolutions of Hebrew wit and 
humor. It is true that these two gifted 
writers outwardiy renounced Judaism, 
but, as the historian Graetz subtly puts it, 
only like combatants who, by assuming 
the colors of their enemy’s uniform, could 
all the more easily strike and successfully 
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vanquish him, The rich and varied blos- 
soms of their fruitful minds sprang from 
Jewish soil, and were only ripened by 
the sun of European culture. Their 
love of truth, their devotion to freedom, 
but especially their wit, were Jewish. 
The bursts of light with which they il- 
lumined Germany, now in all the varied 
hues of the rainbow, and again in lurid 
flashes, were all charged with the elee- 
tricity of their Judaic origin and train- 
ing. Heine was, beyond question, the 
more gifted of the two. No echo, but a 
real voice. A surpassing lyric poet, a 
master of prose, on whom a laige portion 
of Goethe’s mantle had fallen ; the suc- 
cessor of Goethe in the most signal phase 
of his life-work—in the war of the liber- 
ation of human thought. His weapons 
in this warfare were a wondrons command 
of incisive satire, and a matchless wit that 
was, alas! Aristophanie in its scurrility— 
alas ! also, Mephistophelian in its audacity 
and Jack of reverence. And thus we be- 
hold him, by turns as tender as Sterne, 
and by turns as savage and gross as Swift. 

He called himself one of the first men 
of the century, representing that he had 
been born on New Year’s day 1800. He 
became a convert to Christianity, not from 
conviction, but because, as he averred, a 
certificate of baptism constituted, in those 
days, the only card of admission to the 
charmed circle of European culture. Yet 
he was always proud of having sprung 
from Judea, which, by a happy epigram, 
he termed a Protestant Egypt. He made 
but scant progress in the acquisition of its 
language. 

I could never get on so far in Hebrew as my 
watch, which had much familiar intercourse 
with pawnbrokers, and in this way contracted 


many Jewish habits ; for example, it would 
not go on Saturdays. 


But on the annals of his ancestors he 
dwells with lingering fondness. 


Jewish history is beautiful ; but latter-day 
Jews reflect discredit on their sires, who 
would otherwise be placed far above the 
Greeks and Romans. I believe that if the 
Jewish race were extinct, but it were known 
that a single survivor of that people still ex- 
isted somewhere, men would journey a hun- 
dred leagues to grasp that man’s hand. But 
now we are despised, 


Again he says : 


Modern Jewish history is tragic ; and yet if 
one were to write about this tragedy he would 
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be laughed at. 


That is the most tragic thing 
of all. 


Ile elected to live in France, ‘* the Gas- 
cony of Europe’’ (as he strikingly dubbed 
that country), on account of her intense 
love of freedom. 

For an Englishman [as he was fond of say- 
ing] loves freedom as he loves his lawfully 
wedded wife, whom he regards as his safe 
possession, and does nut treat with any spe- 
cial tenderness. A German loves freedom as 
he does his aged grandmother, for whom he 
always keeps a snug corner by the fireside, 
where she discourses fairy tales to her listen- 
ing children, But the Frenchman dotes on 
freedom as he does on his chosen bride, His 
affection for her glows and flames : he throws 
himself at her feet with the most exaggerated 
protestations of endearment ; he will fight for 
her to the death ; he will commit a thousand 
follies for her sake, 


Many a shrewd remark of his touching 

French politics may be cited. The fol- 
lowing is not inappropriate to the present 
erisis in the history of the French Re- 
public : 
* In other countries, when a citizen becomes 
dissatisfied with his government he emigrates ; 
in France, he requires the government to emi- 
grate, 

With the English nation he had but 
little sympathy ; he knew too little of 
them. He terms them 


the deities of ennui, who rush thr ugh every 
country at post speed in their lacquered car- 
riages, leaving behind them everywhere a gray 
dust cloud of sadness, 


It is a remarkable circumstance that, 
even when [eine was prostrated by a ter- 
rible malady and jay on his mattress- 
grave, as he termcd it, he still retained 
his gayety, and indulged in sportive fan- 
cies to the Jast. When he was asked 
about the state of his nerves in 1855, the 
year of the Grcat Exhibition in Paris, he 
replied : ‘* My nerves are of that remark- 
able wretchedness, that I am convinced 
they weuld obtain the prize medal for 
pain and misery at the Exhibition.’’ He 
read all the medical books which treated 
of his disease. But he said to a friend, 
who found him thus engaged: ‘‘I do 
nct know what good this reading is to do 
me, except that it will qualify me to give 
lectures in Heaven on the ignorance of 
doctors on earth concerning diseases of 
the spinal marrow.” 

It is extremely difficult to make any 
selection from among the innumerable 
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brilliant sayings that scintillate on his 
pages. The story is told of an author 
who sent his manuscript to an eminent 
critic, with the request that he should be 
good enough to turn down any page on 
which he would discover a remark to 
which he took exception, The author 
was not over-pleased when he found that 
all the corners of the pages of his book 
formed one big dog ear. Similarly, | 
might Jay all the volumes written by 
Heine under contribution, but I must lim- 
it myself to culling a few smart sayings 
here and there. 

Novels he terms the dessert of litera- 
ture. 

Wise men think out new thoughts, and fools 
proclaim them, 

Every man who marries is like the Doge, 
who weds the Adriatic: he knows not what 
he may find therein, treasures, pearls, or— 
monsters, 


His contemporary, Lorne, was an 
equally ardent soldier in the war of the 
liberation of human thought, and equally 
zealous in pleading for the civil emancipa- 
tion of his race, but he did not wield the 
pen with like mastery. One of his utter- 
ances is extremely noteworthy, tracing, as 
it does, the genesis of that anti-Semitism 
which still shames Germany. He indi- 
cates it in a sentence which, rising from 
the low level of a pun, ascends to the 
higher plane of an epigram. Ue says, 
‘* Thr hasst die Juden nicht weil sie ¢«s 
verdienen, sondern weil sie verdienen,”’ 
which may be clumsily Englished thus : 
** Your hatred of the Jews is not because 
they have earned it, but because they 
earn.’’ His satire is not uniformly so 
lucid or so kcen as Heine’s. Does he 
write in praise or dispraise of academic 
training when he says, ‘‘ The presence of 
a University makes a country stupid for 
miles around”’ ? 

During the major portion cf this cen- 
tury, the Hungarian Saphir was acknewl- 
edged as the leading humorist in Austria. 
His caustic satire made him excessiscly 
distasteful to the petty sovereigns with 
whom the Germany of those days abound- 
ed. Ordered to quit the territory of one 
of those princelets, he calmly observed : 
‘Tf his Highness will deign to look out 
of his palace windows, he will see me 
crossing the frontier of his dominion.”’ 
On another occasion the King of Bavaria, 
who was fond of dabbling in poetry, or. 
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dered him to leave the country within 
twenty-four hours. On being asked 
whether he conld manage to get away in 
so short a time, he answered, ‘‘ Oh, cer- 
tainly. For if my own feet will not carry 
me with sufficient rapidity, I can always 
borrow some of the superfluous feet in his 
Majesty’s last volume of poems.’? An 
author, jealous of Saphir’s fame, taxed 
him with writing for money, ‘‘ 1 do not 
act thus,’”’ he continued, drawing himself 
up proudly, ‘‘I write for fame’? ‘I 
admit the soft impeachment,’’ rejoined 
Saphir, ‘‘ every one writes for that which 
he most grievously lacks—J lack money, 
you lack fame.”’ 

Some of his sayings anent money are as 
witty as they are true, 

Who hasmoney? Therich, That is a mis- 
fortune, If only the poor people had money 
we should see what poor devils those rich 
people are. Itis no art to be rich when you 
have much money, and it is no merit to be 
poor when you have none, 

What is money? A metal heel under the 
boots of little people in order to make them 
appear as tall as others, 

An acquaintance once said to him, 
‘* Making debts ruins a man.’’ ** My ex- 
perience is different,’’ dryly observed 


Saphir: “1 find that paying debts ruins 
ine.’’? Ile was asked to give his opinion 


concerning a certain comedian. ‘‘ Joking 
apart,’’ was the shrewd rejoinder, ‘‘ he is 
not a bad actor.’’? He was equally severe 
upon himself. If he was not the exact 
counterpart of Socrates in his wisdom, he 
resembled him in the possession of satyr- 
like features. Many a shaft did he Jevel 
against his ugliness. He wrote the fol- 
lowing stanza beneath the portrait which 
faves the title-page of the edition of his 
collected works : 

So ist mein Talent, so mein Gesicht ; 

Gefallsn beide meinem Leser nicht, 

So sprech’ ich, wie die Jungfrau spricht, 

Ach, es war nicht meine Wahl. 

1 have hitherto limited myself to the 
adducing of specimens of wit and humor 
that have been uttered by members of the 
Hebrew race. A few examples may be 
cited of instances in which notable He- 
brews have stimulated the wit of their 
Gentile fellow-countrymen. Lovers of 
art will still remember the enthusiasm with 
which Abraham Solomon’s stirring pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Waiting for the Verdict,’ was 
greeted, The artist, not being a Royal 
Academician, had his painting ‘‘ skied.’’ 
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All the pictures contributed by that august 
fraternity were as usual hung on the line. 
Thomas Landseer was in ecstasies as he 
beheld the thrilling scene depicted on the 
canvas, and exclaimed : ‘‘ There is Solo- 
mon in all his glory, but not R.A.’d like 
one of these |!” 

The Saturday Review, shortly after the 
death of that illustrious philanthropist, 
Sir Moses Montcfiore, published a very 
sympathetic and eulogistic review, in 
which the writer observed : ** Such a ca- 
reer cannot be crystallized into an epigram 
nor summed up in a bon mot.” On this 
statement Punch fclicitously commented, 
‘* Yes, itcan. ‘ Bon Mo,’ good Moses.”’ 
This is worthy to rank with another of 
Punch’s happy puns. When Lord Roth- 
schild took his oath as a peer with his 
head reverently covered, in accordance 
with Jewish usage, that journal suggested 
that he should assume the style and title 
of Lord Hatton, 

In conclusion, I propose, without, I 
hope, falling into anecdotage, to quote 
some short anonymous tales or remarks 
which describe a few of the characteris- 
tics of the Israelitish race—some of their 
foibles, ay, and their misfortunes—in a 
humorous garb, These witticisms possess 
all the essentials of true humor, as the jest 
is, for the most part, though not invai- 
ably, turned by the speaker against him- 
self, and the laughter which the raillery 
evokes is invested with a ginial, kindly, 
and loving character. The authorship of 
the joke is unknown ; the witticism passes 
from mouth to mouth ; in some instances, 
it has never before been written down. 
A striking commentary was recently made 
by a Russian Jew on the judicial corrup- 
tion which stains his country. He passed 
the Law Courts in one of the cities of the 
Empire, and noticed a fine statue placed 
in front of the building. ‘* Whom does 
that statue represent ?’’ he inquires of a 
passer-by. ‘‘ Why, Justice, of course !”’ 
*¢ How sad,’’ exclaims the Jew, heaving a 
profound sigh, ‘‘ that Justice should be 
relegated to the outside of the edifice and 
be altogether excluded from admission 
within !” 

‘* Death is the best physician,” said a 
witling to his medical attendant, who had 
been somewhat too assiduous in his pro- 
fessional visits. ‘‘ Why so ?’’ asked the 
doctor. ‘‘ Because he only pays one 
visit.”’ 
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A dialogue overheard at the Stock Ex- 
change on a frosty winter’s day: ‘* Mr. 
Moses, what would you advise me to buy 
to-day ?’’ ‘* Thermometers, of course ; 
they are very low at present, and are sure 
to rise.”’ 

A Mr. Goldsmith became a convert to 
Christianity. He thought it advisable to 
adopt a name with a more Gentile ling, 
and dubbed himself Mr. Smith. ‘* Whata 
fool!” exclaimed a member of the congrega- 
tion on hearing of the change ; ‘‘ this is the 
first Jew who has thrown away his gold.’’ 

At a festive banquet, representatives of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
clergy had been invited, and were engaged 
in pleasant converse. The Rabbi, faith- 
ful to the dietary precepts of his religion, 
partook of only a few of the dishes, An 
appetizing joint of reast pork was set on 
the table. The Catholic priest turned to 
his neighbor, and asked, ‘* When will the 
time come that I may have the privilege 
of serving you with a slice of this delicious 
meat?’ ‘* When I have the gratification 
of assisting at your Reverence’s ; wedding,’ 
the Rabbi rejoined, with a couiteous bow. 


I am painfully conscious that I have 
brought before you but very little orig- 
inal matter. All the instruction and 
amusement that I have been able to afford 
you are due to the labors of others, May 
I justify my-action by relating to you the 
little-known fable of the Bee and the 
Spider? ‘he bee and the spider were 
disputing with each other as to the supe- 
riority of their respective fabrics. * An,”* 
said the spider haughtily, ‘* you draw 
your material from outside ; you cull it 
from every flower of the field, while I rely 
exclusively upon my own resources. | 
spin my threads out of my own body,’’ 
** Quite true,’’ said the bee, ‘‘ and you 
fashion worthless cobwebs, which people 
are ever anxious to destroy. I produce 
sweet honeycombs, that serve for the per- 
petual delight and sustenance of man, sat- 
isfying his ‘hunger and illumining his dark- 
ness.’’ Will it be arrogant on my part, 
if I utter the hope that I have not spun 
cobwebs into your brain, but set before 
you a small and not unwelcome dish of 
honey ?—Nineteenth Century. 
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A.one witb that inadequacy of natural 
selection to explain changes of structure 
which do not aid life in important ways, 
alleged in §166 of ‘‘ The Principles of 
Biology,’’ a further inadequacy was al- 
leged. It was contended that the relative 
powers of co-operative parts cannot be ad- 
justed solely by survival of the fittest ; 
and especially where the parts are numer- 
ous and the co-operation complex. In 
illustration it was pointed out that im- 
mensely developed horns, such as those 
of the extinct Irish elk, weighing over a 
hundred-weight, could not, with the mas- 
sive skull bearing them, be carried at the 
extremity of the outstretched neck with- 
out many and great modifications of ad- 
jacent bones and muscles of the neck and 
thorax ; and that without strengthening 
of the fore-legs, too, there would be fail- 
ure alike in fighting and in locomotion. 
And it was argued that while we cannot 





assume spontaneous increase of all these 
parts proportionate to the additional 
strains, we cannot suppose them to in- 
crease by variation one at once, without 
supposing the creature to be disadvantaged 
by the weight and nutrition of parts that 
were for the time useless—parts, more- 
over, Which would revert to their, original 
sizes before the other needful variations 
occurred, 

When, in reply to me, it was contended 
that co-operative paits vary together, I 
named facts conflicting with this assertion 
—the fact that the blind crabs of the 
Kentucky caves have lost their eyes but 
not the foot-stalks carrying them; the 
fact that the normal proportion between 
tongue and beak in certain selected vari- 
eties of pigeons is lost ; the fact that lack 
of concomitance in decrease of jaws and 
teeth in sundry kinds of pet dogs, has 
caused great crowding of the teeth (‘* The 
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Factors of Organic Evolution,’’? pp. 12, 
13), And I then argued that if co opera- 
tive parts, small in number and so closely 
associated as these are, do not vary to- 
gether, it is unwarrantable to allege that 
co-operative parts which are very numer- 
ous and remote from one another vary to- 
gether. After making this rejoinder I en- 
forced my argument by a further example 
—that of the giraffe. Tacitly recognizing 
the truth that the unusual structure of this 
creature must have been, in its more con- 
spicuous traits, the result of survival of 
the fittest (since it is absurd to suppose 
that efforts to reach a high branch could 
lengthen the legs), I illustrated afresh the 
obstacles to co-adaptation. Not dwelling 
on the objection that increase of any com- 
ponents of the fore-quarteis out of adjust- 
ment to the others would cause evil rather 
than good, I went on to argue that the 
co-adaptation of parts required to make 
the giraffe’s structure useful, is much 
greater than at first appears. This animal 
has a grotesque gallop, necessitated by the 
great difference in length between the 
fore and the hind limbs. I pointed out 
that the mode of action of the hind limbs 
shows that the bones and muscles have all 
been changed in their proportions and ad- 
justments ; and I contended that, difficult 
as it is to believe that all parts of the 
fore-quarters have been co-adapted by the 
appropriate variations now of this part, 
now of that, it becomes impossible to be- 
lieve that all the parts in the hind quarters 
have been simultaneously co-adapted to 
one another and to all the parts of the 
fore quarters: adding that want of co- 
adaptation, even in a single muscle, would 
cause fatal results when high speed had to 
be maintained while escaping from an 
enemy. 

Since this argument, repeated with this 
fresh illustration, was published in 1886, 
1 have met with nothing to be called a 
reply ; and might, I think, if convictions 
usually followed proofs, leave the matter 
as itstands. It is true that, in his ‘* Dar- 
winism,”’ Mr. Wallace has adverted to my 
renewed objection and, as already said, 
contended that changes such as those in- 
stanced can be effected by natural selec- 
tion, since such changes can be effected 
by artificial selection : a contention which, 
as I have pointed out, assumes a parallel- 
ism that does not exist. But now, instead 
of pursuing the argument further along 
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the same line, let me take a somewhat 
different line. 

If there occurs some change in an or- 
gan, say, by increase of its size, which 
adapts it better to the creature’s needs, it 
is admitted that when, as commonly hap- 
pens, the use of the organ demands the 
co-operation of other organs, the change 
in it will generally be of no service unless 
the co-operative organs are changed. If, 
for instance, there takes place such a 
modification of a rodent’s tail as that 
which, by successive increases, produces 
the trowel-shaped tail of the beaver, no 
advantage will be derived unless there also 
take place certain modifications in the 
bulks and shapes of the adjacent vertebre 
and their attached muscles, as well, prob- 
ably, as in the hind limbs, enabling them 
to withstand the reactions of the blows 
given by the tail. And the question is, 
by what process these many parts, changed 
in different degrees, are co-adapted to the 
new requirements—whether vatiation and 
natural selection alone can effect the re- 
adjustment, There are three conceivable 
ways in which the parts may simultane- 
ously change :—(1) they may all increase 
or decrease together in like degrees ; (2) 
they may all simultaneously increase or 
decrease independently, so as not to main- 
tain their preyious proportions or assume 
any other special proportions ; (3) they 
may vary in such ways and degrees as to 
make them jointly serviceable for the new 
end. Let us consider closely these sev- 
eral conceivabilities. 

And first of all, what are we to under- 
stand by co-operative parts? In a general 
sense, all the organs of the body are co- 
operative parts, and are respectively liable 
to be more or less changed by change in 
any one. In a narrower sense, more di- 
rectly relevant to the argument, we may, 
if we choose to multiply difficulties, take 
the entire framework of bones and mus- 
cles as formed of co-operative parts ; for 
these are so related that any considerable 
change in the actions of some entails 
change in the actions of most others. It 
needs only to observe how, when putting 
out an effort, there goes, along with a 
deep breath, an expansion of the chest 
and a bracing up of the abdomen, to see 
that various muscles beyond those directly 
concerned are strained along with them. 
Or, when suffering from lumbago, an ef- 
fort to lift a chair will cause an acute con- 
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sciousness that not the arms only are 
brought into action, bat also the muscles 
of the back. These cases show how the 
motor organs are so tied together that 
altered actions of some implicate others 
quite remote from them. 

But without using the advantage which 
this interpretation of the words would 
give, let us take as co-operative organs 
those which are obviously such—the or- 
gans of locomotion. What, then, shall 
we say of the fore and hind limbs of ter- 
restrial mammals, which co-operate closely 
and perpetually ? Do they vary together ? 
If so, how have there been produced such 
contrasted structures as that of the kan- 
garoo, with its large hind limbs and small 
fore limbs, and that of the giraffe, in 
which the hind limbs are small and the 
fore limbs large—how does it happen that, 
descending from the same primitive mam- 
mal, these creatures have diverged in the 
proportions of their limbs in opposite di- 
rections? Take, again, the articulate ani- 
mals, Compare one of the lower types, 
with its rows of almost equal-sized limbs, 
and one of the higher types, as a crab or 
a lobster, with limbs some very stall and 
some very large. How came this con- 
trast to arise in the course of evolution, if 
there was the equality of variation sup- 
posed ? 

But now let us narrow the meaning of 
the phrase still further ; giving it a more 
favorable interpretation. Instead of con- 
sidering separate limbs as co-operative, let 
us consider the component parts of the 
same limb as co-operative, and ask what 
would result from varying together. It 
would in that case happen that, though 
the fore and hind limbs of a mammal 
might become different in their sizes, they 
would not become different in their struc- 
tures. If so, how have there arisen the 
unlikeness between the hind legs of the 
kangaroo and those of the elephant? Or 
if this comparison is objected to, because 
the creatures belong to the widely differ- 
ent divisions of implacental and placental 
mammals, take the cases of the rabbit and 
the elephant, both belonging to the last 
division. On the hypothesis of evolution 
these are both derived from the same crig- 
inal form, but the proportions of the parts 
have become so widely unlike that the 
corresponding joints are scarcely recog- 
nized as such by the unobservant : at what 
seem corresponding places the legs bend 


in opposite ways. Equally marked, or 
more matked, is the parallel fact among 
the Articulata. Take that limb of the 
lobster which bears the claw and compare 
it with the corresponding limb in an in- 
ferior articulate animal, or the correspond- 
ing limb of its near ally, the crayfish, and 
it becomes obvious that the componcnt 
segments cf the limb have come to bear 
to one another in the one case proportions 
immensely different from those they bear 
in the other case. Undeniably, then, on 
contemplating the general facts of organic 
structure, we see that the concomitant 
variations in the parts of limbs have not 
been of a kind to produce equal amounts 
of change in them, but quite the opposite 
—have been everywhere producing in- 
equalities. Moreover, we are reminded 
that this production of inequalities among 
co-operative parts, is an essential principle 
of development, Had it not been so, 
there could not have been that progress 
from homogeneity of structure to hetero- 
geneity of structure which constitutes eyo- 
lution, 

We pass now to the second supposition : 
—that the variations in co-operative parts 
oceur irregularly, or in such independent 
ways that they bear no definite relations 
to one another—miscellaneously, let us 
say. This is the supposition which best 
corresponds with the facts. Glances at 
the faces around yield conspicuous proofs, 
Many of the muscles of the face and some 
of the bones, are distinctly co-operative ; 
and these respectively vary in such ways 
as to produce in each person a different 
combination. What we see in the face 
we have 1eason to believe holds in the 
limbs as in all other parts. Indeed, it 
needs but to compare people whose arms 
are of the same lengths, and observe how 
stumpy are the fingers of one and how 
slender those of another; or it needs but 
to note the unlikeness of gait of passers- 
by, implying small unlikenesses of struc- 
ture ; to be convinced that the relations 
among the variations of co-operative parts 
are anything but fixed, And now, con- 
fining our attention to limbs, let us con- 
sider what must happen if, by variations 
taking place miscellaneously, limbs have 
to be partially changed from fitness for 
one function to fitness for another func- 
tion—have to be re-adapted. That the 
reader may fully comprehend the argu- 
ment, he must here have patience while é 
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good many anatomical details are sct 
down. 

Let us suppose a species of quadruped 
of which the members have for long past 
periods been accustomed to locomotion 
over a relatively even surface, as, for in- 
stance, the ‘* prairie-dogs’’ of North 
America ; and let us suppose that increase 
of numbers has driven part of them into 
a region full of obstacles to easy locomo- 
tion—covered, say, by the decaying stems 
of fallen trees, such as one sees in por- 
tious of primeval forest. Ability to leap 
must become a useful trait ; and, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis we are considering, 
this ability will be produced by the selec- 
tion of favorable variations. What are 
the variations required? A leap is effect- 
ed chiefly by the bending of the hind 
limbs so as to make sharp angles at the 
joints, and then suddenly straightening 
them ; as any one may see on watching 
acat leap onto the table. The first re- 
quired change, then, is increase of the 
large extensor muscles, by which the hind 
limbs are straightened, Their increases 
must be duly proportioned, for if those 
which straighten one joint become much 
stronger than those which straighten the 
other joint, the result must be collapse of 
the other joint when the muscles are con- 
tracted together, But let us make a large 
admission, and suppose these muscles to 
vary together; what further muscular 
change is next required? In a plantigrade 
mammal the metatarsal bones chiefly bear 
the reaction of the leap, though the toes 
may have a share. In a digitigrade mam- 
mal, however, the toes form almost exclu- 
sively the fulcrum, and if they are to bear 
the reaction of a higher leap, the flexor 
muscles which depress and bend them 
must be proportionately enlarged ; if not, 
the leap will fail from want of a firm point 
d’appui. Tendons as well as muscles 
must be modified ; and, among others, 
the many tendons which go to the digits 
and their phalanges. Stronger muscles 
and tendons imply greater strains on the 
joints ; and unless these are strengthened, 
one or other dislocation will be caused by 
a more powerful spring. Not only the 
articulations themselves must be so modi- 
fied as to bear greater stress, but also the 
numerous ligaments which hold the parts 
of each in place, Nor can the bodies of 
the bones remain unstrengthened ; for if 
they have no more than the strength 
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needed for previous movements they will 
fail to bear more violent movements. 
Thus, saying nothing of the required 
changes in the pelvis as well as in the 
nerves and blood-vessels, there are, count- 
ing bones, muscles, tendons, ligaments, 
at least fifty different parts in each hind 
leg which bave to be enlarged. More- 
over, they have to be enlarged in unlike 
degrees. The muscles and tendons of the 
outer toes, for example, need not be added 
to sc much as those of the median toes, 
Now, throughout their successive stages 
of growth, all these parts have to be kept 
fairly well balanced ; as any one may in- 
fer on remembering sundry of the acci- 
dents he has known. Among my own 
friends I could name one who, when play- 
ing lawn-tennis, snapped the Achilles ten- 
don; another who, while swinging his 
chidren, tore some of the muscular fibres 
in the calf of his Jeg; another who, in 
getting over a fence, tore a ligament of 
cne knee. Such facts, joined with every 
one’s experiences of sprains, show that 
during the extreme exertions to which 
limbs are now and then subject, there is a 
giving way of parts not quite up to the 
required level of strength. How, then, 
is this balance to be maintained? Sup- 
pose the extensor muscles have all varied 
appropriately ; their variations are useless 
unless the other co-operative parts have 
also varied appropriately. Worse than 
this. Saying nothing of the disadvantage 
caused by extra weight and cost of nutri- 
tion, they will be causes of mischief— 
sauses of derangement to the rest by con- 
tracting with undue force. And then, 
how long will it take for the rest to be 
brought into adjustment? As Mr. Dar- 
win says concerning domestic animals :— 
** Any particular variation would generally 
be lost by crossing, reversion, etc. . . . 
unless carefully preserved by man.’’ In 
a state of nature, then, favorable varia- 
tions of these muscles would disappear 
again long before one or a few of the co- 
operative paits could be appropriately 
varied, much more before all of them 
could, 

With this insurmountable difficulty goes 
a difficulty still more insurmountable—if 
the expression may be allowed. It is not 
a question of increased sizes of parts only, 
but of altered shapes of parts, too. A 
glance at the skeletons of mammals shows 
how unlike are the forms of the corre- 
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sponding bones of their limbs ; and shows 
that they have been severally remoulded in 
each species to the different requirements 
entailed by its different habits. The 
change from the structures of hind limbs 
fitted only for walking and trotting to 
hind limbs fitted also for leaping, implies, 
therefore, that along with strengthenings 
of bones there must go alterations in their 
forms. Now the spontaneous alterations 
of form which may take place in any bone 
are countless. How long, then, will it be 
before there takes place that particular 
alteration which will make the bone fitter 
for its new action? And what is the 
probability that the many required changes 
of shape, as well as of size, in bones will 
each of them be effected before all the 
others are lost again? If the probabilities 
against success are incalculabie, when we 
take account only of changes in the sizes 
of parts, what shall we say of their incal- 
culableness when differences of form also 
are taken into account ? 

‘Surely this piling up of difficulties 
has gone far enough’’ ; the reader will be 
inclined to say. By no means. There 
is a difficulty immeasurably transcending 
those named. We have thus far omitted 
the second half of the leap, and the pro- 
visions to be made for it. After ascent of 
the animal’s body comes descent ; and 
the greater the force with which it is pro- 
jected up, the greater is the force with 
which it comesdown, Hence, if the sup- 
posed creature has undergone euch changes 
in the hind limbs as will enable them to 
propel it to a greater height, without hav- 
ing undergone any changes in the fore 
limbs, the result will be that on its descent 
the fore limbs will give way, and it will 
come down on its nose. The fore Jimbs, 
then, have to be changed simultaneously 
with the hind. How changed? Con- 
trast the markedly bent hind limbs of a 
cat with its almost straight fore limbs, or 
contrast the silence of the upward spring 
on to the table with the thud which the 
fore paws make as it jumps off the table. 
See how unlike the actions of the hind 
and fore limbs are, and how unlike their 
structures. In what way, then, is the re- 
quired co-adaptation to be effected? Even 
were it a question of relative sizes only, 
there would be no answer ; for facts al- 
ready given show that we may not’ assume 
simultaneous increases of size to take place 
in the hind and fore limbs ; and, indeed, 


a glance at the various human races, which 
differ considerably in the ratios of their 
legs to their arms, shows us this. But it 
is not simply a question of sizes. To 
bear the increased shock of descent the 
fore limbs must be changed throughout in 
their structures, Like those in the hind 
limbs, the changes must be of many parts 
in many proportions ; and they must be 
both in sizes and in shapes. More than 
this. The scapular arch and its attached 
muscles must also be strengthened and re- 
moulded. See, then, the total require- 
ments. We must suppose that by natural 
selection of miscellaneous variations, the 
parts of the hind limbs shall be co-adapted 
to one another, in sizes, shapes and ratios ; 
that those of the fore limbs shall undergo 
co-adaptations similar in their complexity, 
but dissimilar in their kinds; and that 
the two sets of co-adaptations shall be ef- 
fected part passu. If, as may be held, 
the probabilities are millions to one against 
the first set of changes being achieved, 
then it may be held that the probabilities 
are billions to one against the second being 
simultaneously achieved, in progressive 
adjustment to the first. 

There remains only to notice the third 
conceivable mode of adjustment. It may 
be imagined that though, by the natural 
selection of miscellaneous variations, these 
adjustments cannot be effected, they may 
nevertheless be made to take place appro- 
priately. How made? To suppose them 
so made is to suppose that. the prescribed 
end is somewhere recognized ; and that 
the changes are step by step simultane- 
ously proportioned for achieving it—is to 
suppose a designed production of these 
changes, In such case, then, we have to 
fall back in part upon the primitive hypo- 
thesis ; and if we do this in part, we may 
as well do it wholly—may as well avowedly 
return to the doctrine of special creations. 

What, then, is the only defensible inter- 
pretation? If such modifications of struc- 
ture produced by modifications of function 
as we see take place in each individual, 
are in any measure transmissible to de- 
scendants, then all these co-adaptations, 
from the simplest up to the most complex, 
are accounted for. In some cases this in- 
heritance of acquired characters suffices 
by itself to explain the facts; and in 
other cases it suffices when taken in com- 
bination with the selection of favorable 
variations. An example of the first class 
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is furnished by the change just consid- 
ered ; and an example of the second class 
is furnished by the case before named of 
development in a deer’s horns. If, by 
some extra massiveness spontaneously aris- 
ing, or by formation of an additional 
‘‘point,’”? an advantage is gained either 
for attack or defence, then, if the increased 
muscularity and strengthened structure of 
the neck and thorax, which wielding of 
these somewhat heavier horns produces, 
are in a greater or less degree inherited, 
and in several successive generations, are 
by this process brought up to the required 
extra strength, it becomes possible and 
advantageous for a further increase of the 
horns to take place, and a further increase 
in the apparatus for wielding them, and 
so on continuously. By such processes 
only, in which each part gains strength in 
proportion to function, can co-operative 
parts be kept in adjustment, and be re- 
adjusted to meet new requirements. Close 
contemplation of the facts impresses me 
more strongly than ever with the two al- 
ternatives—either there has been inherit 
ance of acquired characters, or there has 
been no evolution, 


This very pronounced opinion will be 
met on the part of some by a no less pro- 
nounced demurrer, which involves a denial 
of possibility. It has been of late as- 
serted, and by many believed, that inherit- 
ance of acquired characters cannot occur, 
Weismann, they say, has shown that there 
is eatly established in the evolution of 
each organism, such a distinctness be- 
tween those component units which carry 
on the individual life and those which are 
devoted to maintenance of the species, 
that changes in the one cannot affect the 
other. We will look closely into his doc- 
tine, 

Basing his argument on the principle 
of the physiological division of labor, and 
assuming that the primary division of Ja- 
bor is that between such part of an organ- 
ism as carties on individual life and such 
part as is reserved for the production of 
other lives, Weismann, starting with ‘‘ the 
first multicellular organism,”’ says that— 
‘* Hence the single group would come to 
be divided into two groups of cells, which 
may be called somatic and reproductive— 
the cells of the body as opposed to those 
which are concerned with reproduction’’ 
(‘‘ Essays upon Heredity,’’ p. 27). 
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Though he admits that this differentia- 
tion ‘‘ was not at first absolute, and indeed 
is not always so to-day,’’ yet he holds 
that the differentiation eventually becomes 
absolute in the sense that the somatic 
cells, or those which compose the body at 
large, come to have only a limited power 
of cell-division, instead of an unlimited 
power which the reproductive cells have ; 
and also in the sense that eventually there 
ceases to be any communication between 
the two, further than that implied by the 
supplying of nutriment to the reproduc- 
tive cells by the somatic cells. The out- 
come of this argument is that, in the ab- 
sence of communication, changes induced 
in the somatic cells, constituting the indi- 
vidual, cannot influence the natures of the 
reproductive cells, and cannot therefore 
be transmitted to posterity. Such is the 
theory. Now let us look at a few facts— 
some familiar, some unfamiliar. 

His investigations led Pasteur to the 
positive conclusion that the silkworm dis- 
eases are inherited. The transmission 
from parent to offspring resulted, not 
through any contamination of the surface 
of the egg by the body of the parent 
while being deposited, but resulted from 
infection of the egg itself—intrusion of 
the parasitic organism. Generalized ob- 
servations concerning the disease called 
pé brine enabled him to decide by inspec- 
tion of the eggs which were infected and 
which were not : certain modifications of 
form distinguishing the diseased ones, 
More than this, the infection was proved 
by microscopical examination of the con- 
tents of the egg; in proof of which he 
quotes as follows from Dr. Carlo Vit- 
tadini :— 

“ Tl résulte de mes recherches sur les graines, 
i l’époque ott commence le développement du 
germe, que les corpuscules, une fois apparus 
dans l'ceuf, augmentent graduellement en 
nombre, i mesure que l’embryon se devel- 
oppe ; que, dans les derniers jours de l’incu- 
bation, lceuf en est plein, au point de faire 
croire que Ja majeure partie des granules du 
jaune se sont transformes en corpuscules. 

“Une autre observation importante est que 
l’embryon aussi est souillé de corpuscules, et 
ai un degré tel qu’on peut soupconner que l’in- 
fection du jaune tire son origine du germe lui- 
méme ; en d'autres termes que le germe est 
primordialement infecté, et porte en lui-méme 
ces corpuscules tout comme les vers adultes, 
frappés du méme mal,” * 

*“Ties Maladies des Vers a soie,’’ par L. 
Pasteur, i. 39. 
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Thus, then, the substance of the egg, 
and even its innermost vital part, is per- 
meable by a parasite sufficiently large to 
be microscopically visible. It is also of 
course permeable by the invisible mole- 
cules of protein, out of which its living 
tissues are formed, and by absorption of 
which they subsequently grow. But, ac- 
cording to Weismann, it is not permeable 
by those invisible units of protoplasm ont 
of which the vitally-active tissues of the 
parent are constituted : units composed, 
as we must assume, of variously-arranged 
molecules of protein. So that the big 
thing may pass, and the little thing may 
pass, but the intermediate thing may not 
pass ! 

A fact of kindred nature, unhappily 
more familiar, may be next brought in 
evidence. It concerns the transmission 
of a disease not unfrequent among those 
of unregulated lives. The highest au- 
thority concerning this disease, in its in- 
herited form, is Mr. Jonathan Ilutchin- 
son ; and the following are extracts from 
a letter I have received from him, and 
which I publish with his assent. 

“JT do not think that there can be any rea- 
sonable doubt that a very large majority of 
those who suffer from inherited syphilis take 
the taint from the male parent. . . . Itis 
the rule when a man marries who has no re- 
maining local lesion, but in whom the taint is 
not eradicated, for his wife to remain appar- 
ently weil, while her child may suffer, No 
doubt the child infects its mother’s blood, 
but this does not usually evoke any obvious 
symptoms of syphilis, . Iam surel 
have seen hundreds of syphilitic infants whose 
mothers had not, so far as I could ascertain, 
ever displayed a single symptom,’’ 

See, then, to what we are committed if 
we accept Weismann’s hypothesis, We 
must conclude that, whereas the repro- 
ductive cell may be effectually invaded by 
an abnormal living element in the parental 
organism, those normal living elements 
which constitute the vital protoplasm of 
the parental organism, cannot invade it. 
Or if it be admitted that both intrude, 
then the implication is that, whereas the 
abnormal element can so modify the de- 
velopment as to canse changes of structure 
(as of the teeth), the normal element can 
cause no changes of structure ! * 











* Curiously enough, Weismann refers to, 
and recognizes, syphilitic infection of the re- 
productive cells. Dealing with Brown-Sé- 
quard’s cases of inherited epilepsy (concern. 
ing which, let me say, that I do not commit 





We pass now to evidence not much 
known in the world at large, but widely 
known in the biological world, though 
known in so incomplete a manner as to be 
undervalued in it. Indeed, when I name 
it probably many will vent a mental pooh- 
pooh, The fact to which I refer is one 
of which record is preserved in the mn- 
seum of the College of Surgeons, in the 
shape of paintings of a foal borne by a 
mare not quite thoroughbred, to a sire 
which was thoroughbred—a foal which 
bears the markings of the quagga. The 
history of this remarkable foal is given by 
the Earl of Morton, F.R.S., in a letter to 
the President of the Royal Society (read 
November 23, 1820). In it he states that 
wishing to domesticate the quagga, and 
having obtained a imale, but not a female, 
he made an experiment. 


“T tried to breed from the male quagga and 
a young chestnut mare of seven-eighths Ara- 
bian blood, and which had never been bred 
from ; the result was the production of a fe- 
male hybrid, now five years old, and bearing, 
Loth in her form and in her eslor, very de- 
cided indications of her mixed origin, I sub- 
sequently parted with the seven eighths Ara- 
biun mare to Sir Gore Ouseley, who has bred 
from her by a very fine black Arabian horse, 
I yesterday morning examined the produce, 
namely, a two-year-old filly and a year old 
colt. They have the character of the Arabian 
breed as decidedly as can be expected, where 
fifteen-sixteenths of the blood are Arnabian ; 
and they are fine specimens of that breed ; 
but both in their color and in the hair of their 
manes, they have a striking resemblance to 
the quagga. Their color is bay, markea more 
or less like the quagga in a darker tint, Both 
are distinguished by the dark line along the 
ridge of the back, the dark stripes across the 
myself to any derived conclusions), he says: 
—“In the case of epilepsy, at any rate, it is 
easy to imagine [many of Weismann's argu- 
ments are based on things ‘it is easy to imag- 
ine’| that the passage of some specific organ- 
ism through the reproductive cells may take 
place, asin the case of syphilis’’ (p. 82), Here 
is asample of his reasoning, It is well known 
that epilepsy is frequently caused by some 
peripheral irritation (even by the lodging of 
a small foreign body under the skin), and 
that, among peripheral irritations causing it, 
imperfect healing is one, Yet thongh, in 
Brown-Séquard’s cases, a peripheral irritation 
caused in the parent by local injury was the 
apparent. origin, Weismann chooses gratui- 
tously to assume that the progeny were in- 
fected by “some specific organism,” which 
produced the epilepsy! And then, though 
the epileptic virus, like the syphilitic virus, 
makes itself at home in the egg, the parental 
protoplasm is not admitted ! 
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fore-hand, and the dark bars across the back 
part of the legs.’’ * 

Lord Morton then names sundry further 
correspondences, Dr, Wollaston, at that 
time President of the Royal Society, why 
had sceu the animals, testified to the cor- 
rectness of his description, and, as shown 
by his remarks, entertained no doubt 
about the alleged facts. But good reason 
for doubt may be assigned. There natu- 
rally arises the questiun—Ilow does it 
happen that parallel results are not ob- 
served in other cases? If in any progeny 
certain traits not belonging to the sire, 
but belonging to a sire of preceding pro- 
geny, are reproduced, how is it that such 
anomalously-inherited traits are not ob- 
served in domestic animals, and indeed in 
mankind ? Low is it that the children of 
a widow by a second husband do not bear 
traceable resemblances of the first hus- 
band? To these questions nothing like 
satisfactory replies seem forthcoming ; 
and, in the absence of replies, scepticisin, 
if not disbelief, may be held reasonable. 

There is an explanation, however. 
Forty years ago I made acquaintance with 

a fact which impressed me by its signifi- 
cant implications ; and has, for this reason 
I suppose, remained in my memory. It 
is set forth in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, vol. xiv. (1853), 
pp. 214 et seg., and concerns certain re- 
sults of crossing English and French breeds 
of sheep. The writer of the translated 
paper, M. Malingié-Nouel, Director of 
the Agricultural School of La Charmoise, 
states that when the French breeds of 
sheep (in which were included ‘‘ the mon- 
grei Merinos”’) were crossed with an Eng- 
lish breed, ‘‘ the lambs present the follow- 
ing results. Most of them resemble the 
mother more than the father ; some show 
no trace of the father.’’ Joining the ad- 
mission respecting the mongrels with the 
facts subsequently stated, it is tolerably 
clear that the cases in which the lambs 
bore no traces of the father were cases in 
which the mother was of pure breed. 
Speaking of the results of these crossings 
in the second generation ‘‘ having 75 per 
cent. of English blood,” M. Nouel says : 

—‘‘ The lambs thrive, wear a beautiful 
appearance, and complete the joy of the 
breeder, . . . No sooner are the 





* ‘* Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society for the Year 1821,” Part I. pp, 20-24. 
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lambs weaned than their strength, their 
vigor, and their beauty begin to decay. 

At last the constitution gives 
way . . . he remains stunted for 
life ;’’ the constitution being thus proved 
unstable or unadapted to the requirements, 
How, then, did M. Nouel succeed in ob- 
taining a desitable combination of a fine 
English breed with the relatively poor 
French breeds ? 


“ He took an animal from ‘ flocks originally 
sprung from a mixture of the two distinct 
races that are established in these two prov- 
inces [Berry and La Sologne],’ and these he 
‘united with animals of another mixed breed 

‘ which blended the Tourangelle and 

native Merino blood of’ Iia Beauce and Tou. 
raine, and obtained a mixture of all four races 
‘without decided character, without fixity 

but possessing the advantage of being 
used to our climate and management.’ 

“Putting one of these ‘mixed blood ewes 
to a pure New Kent ram . one obtains 
a lamb containing fifty-hundredths of the 
purest and most ancient English blood, with 
twelve and a half hundredths of four different 
French races, which are individually lost in 
the preponderance of English blood, and dis- 
appear almost entirely, leaving the improving 
type in the ascendant, All the lambs 
produced strikingly resembled each other, and 
even Englishmen took them for animals of 
their own country.’ ” 


M. Nouel goes on to remark that when 
this derived breed was bred with itself, 
the marks of the French breeds were lost. 
** Some slight traces could be detected by 
experts, but these soon disappeared.”’ 
Thus we get proof that relatively pure 
constitutions predominate in progeny over 
much mixed constitutions, ‘The reason 
is not difficult to see. Every organism 
tends to become adapted to its conditions 
of life ; and all the structures of a species, 
accustomed through multitudinous gener- 
ations to the climate, food, and various 
influences of its locality, are moulded into 
harmonious co-operation favorable to life 
in that locality : the result being that in 
the development of each young individual, 
the tendencies conspire to produce the fit 
organization. It is otherwise when the 
species is removed to a habitat of different 
character, or when it is of mixed breed. 
In the one case its organs, partially out of 
harmony with the requirements of its new 
life, become partially out of harmony with 
one another ; since, while one intluence, 
say of climate, is but little changed, an- 
other influence, say of food, is much 
changed ; and, consequently, the per- 
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turbed relations of the organs interfere 
with their original stable equilibrium, 
Still more in the other case is there a dis- 
turbance of equilibrium, In a mongrel 
the constitution derived from each source 
repeats itself as far as possible. Hence a 
conflict of tendencies to evolve two struc- 
tures more or less unlike. The tendencies 
do not harmoniously conspire ; but pro- 
duce partially incongruous sets of organs, 
And evidently where the breed is one in 
which there are united the traits of vari- 
ous lines of ancestry, there results an or- 
ganization so full of small incongruities of 
structure and action, that it has a much- 
diminished power of maintaining its bal- 
ance ; and while it cannot withstand so 
well adverse influences, it cannot so well 
hold its own in the offspring. Concern- 
ing parents of pure and mixed breeds re- 
spectively, severally tending to reproduce 
their own structures in progeny, we may 
therefore say, figuratively, that the house 
divided against itself cannot withstand the 
house of which the members are in concord. 

Now if this is shown to be the case 
with breeds the purest of which have been 
adapted to their habitats and modes of 
life during some few hundred years only, 
what shall we say when the question is of 
a breed which has had a constant mode of 
life in the same locality for ten thousand 
years or more, like the quagga? In this 
the stability of constitution must be such 
as no domestic animal can approach. 
Relatively stable as may have been the 
constitutions of Lord Merton’s horses, as 
compared with the constitutions of ordi- 
nary horses, yet, since Arab horses, even 
in their native country, have probably in 
the course of successive conquests and 
migrations of tribes become more or less 
mixed, and since they have been subject 
to the conditions of domestic life, differ- 
ing much from the conditions of their 
original wild life, and since the English 
breed has undergone the perturbing effects 
of change from the climate and food of 
the East to the climate and food of the 
West, the organizations of the horse and 
mare in question could have had nothing 
like that perfect balance produced in the 
quagga by a hundred centuies of har- 
monious co-operation. Hence the result. 
And hence at the same time the interpre- 
tation of the fact that analogous phenom- 
ena are not perceived among domestic ani- 
mals, or among ourselves ; since both have 


relatively mixed, and generally extremely 
mixed, constitutions, which, as we see in 
ourselves, have been made generation after 
generation, not by the formation of a 
mean between two parents, but by the 
jumbling of traits of the one with traits 
of the other, until there exist no such 
conspiring tendencies among the parts as 
cause repetition of combined details of 
structure in posterity, 

Expectation that scepticism might be 
felt respecting this alleged anomaly pre- 
sented by the quagga-marked foal, had 
led me to think over the matter ; and I 
had reached this interpretation before 
sending to the College of Surgeons Mu- 
seum (being unable to go myself) to cb- 
tain the particulars and refer to the rec- 
ords. When there was brought to mea 
copy of the account as set forth in the 
‘* Philosophical Transactions,’’ it was 
joined with the information that there ex- 
isted an appended account of pigs, in 
which a parallel fact had been observed, 
To my immediate inquiry—‘‘ Was the 
male a wild pig ?’”’—there came the re- 
ply : ‘I did not observe.”” Of course 
I forthwith obtained the volume, and there 
found what I expected. It was contained 
in a paper communicated by Dr. Wollas- 
ton from Daniel Giles, Esq., concerning 
his ‘* sow and her produce,’’ which said 
that 


‘she was one of a well-known black and white 
breed of Mr, Western, the Member for Essex, 
About ten years since I put her to a boar of 
the wild breed, and of a deep chestnut color, 
which J had just received from Hatfield House, 
and which was soon afterward drowned by 
accident. The pigs produced (which were 
her first litter) partook in appearance of both 
boar and sow, but in some the chestnut color 
of the boar strongly prevailed. 

“The sow was afterward put to a boar of 
Mr. Western’s breed (the wild boar having 
been long dead). The produce was a litter of 
pigs, some of which, we observed with much 
surprise, to be stained and clearly marked 
with the chestnut color which had prevailed 
in the former litter,” 


Mr. Giles adds that in a second litter of 
pigs, the father of which was of Mr. 
Western’s breed, he and his bailiff believe 
there was a recurrence, in some, of the 
chestnut color, but admits that their 
** recollection is much Jess perfect than I 
wish it to be.’’ He also adds that, in the 
course of many years’ experience, he had 
never known the least appearance of the 
chestnut color in Mr, Western’s breed. 
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What are the probabilities that these 
two anomalous results should have arisen, 
under these exceptional conditions, as a 
matter of chance? Evidently the proba- 
bilities against such a coincidence are 
enormous. The testimony is in both 
cases so good that, even apart from the 
coincidence, it would be unreasonable to 
reject it ; but the coincidence makes ac- 
ceptance of it imperative. There is mu- 
tual verification, at the same time that 
there is a joint interpretation yielded of 
the strange phenomenon, and of its non- 
occurrence under ordinary circumstances, 

And now, in the presence of these facts, 
what are we to say? Simply that they 
are fatal to Weismann’s hypothesis. 
They show that there is none of the al- 
leged independence of the reproductive 
cells ; but that the two sets of cells are in 
close communion. They prove that while 
the reproductive cells multiply and ar- 
range themselves during the evolution of 
the embryo, some of their germ-plasm 
passes into the mass of somatic cells con- 
stituting the parental body, and becomes 
a permanent component of it. Further, 
they necessitate the inference that this in- 
troduced germ-plasm, every where diffused, 
is some of it included in the reproductive 
cells subsequently formed. And if we 
thus get a demonstration that the some- 
what different units of a foreign germ- 
plasm permeating the organism, permeate 
also the subsequently-formed reproductive 
cells, and affect the structures of the indi- 
viduals arising from them, the implication 
is that the like happens with those native 
units which have been made somewhat 
different by modified functions: there 
must be a tendency to inheritance of ac- 
quired characters. 

One more step only has to be taken. 
It remains to ask what is the flaw in the 
assumption with which Weismann’s the- 
ory sets out. If, as we see, the conclu- 
sions drawn from it do not correspond to 
the facts, then, either the reasoning is in- 
valid, or the original postulate is untrue. 
Leaving aside all questions concerning the 
reasoning, it will suffice here to show the 
untruth of the postulate. Had his work 
been written during the eaily years of the 
cell doctrine, the supposition that the 
multiplying cells of which the Metazoa 
and the Metaphyta are composed, become 
completely separate, could not have been 
met by a reasonable scepticism ; but now, 
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not only is scepticism justifiable, but de- 
nial is called for, Some dozen years ago 
it was discovered that in many cases vege- 
tal cells are connected with one another 
by threads of protoplasm—threads which 
unite the internal protoplasm of one cell 
with the internal protoplasms of cells 
around. Itis as though the pseudopodia 
of imprisoned rhizopods were fused with 
the pseudopodia of adjacent imprisoned 
rhizopods. We cannot reasonably sup- 
pose that the continuous network of pro- 
toplasm thus constituted has been pro- 
duced after the cells have become adult. 
These protoplasmic connections must have 
survived the process of fission. The im- 
plication is that the cells forming the em- 
bryo- plant retained their protoplasmic con- 
nections while they multiplied, and that 
such connections continued throughout 
all subsequent multiplications—an implica- 
tion which has, I believe, been established 
by researches upon germinating palm- 
seeds. But now we come to a verifying 
series of facts which the cell-stiuctures of 
animals in their early stages present. In 
his ‘* Monograph of the Development of 
Peripatus Capensis,’?’ Mr. Adam Sedg- 
wick, F.R.S., Reader in Animal Mor- 
phology at Cambridge, writes as fol- 
lows :-— 


“ All the cells of the ovum, ectodermal as 
well as endodermal, are connected together 
by a fine protoplasmic reticulum” (p. 41). 

‘‘The continuity of the various cells of the 
segmenting ovum is primary, and not second- 
ary; i.e, in the cleavage the segments do 
not completely separate from one another. 
But are we justified in speaking of cells at all 
in this case? The fully segmented ovum is a 
syncytium, and there are not and have not been at 
any stage ceil limits’’ (p. 41). 

“Tt is becoming more and more clear every 
day that the cells composing the tissues of 
animals are not isolated units, but that they 
are connected with one another. I need only 
refer to the connection known to exist between 
connective-tissue cells, cartilage cells, epithe- 
lial cells, etc, And not only may the cells of 
one tissue be continuous with each other, but 
they may also be continuous with the cells of 
other tissues” (pp. 47-8). 

“ Finally, if the protoplasm of the body is 
primitively a syncytium, and the ovum until 
maturity a part of that syncytium, the separa- 
tion of the generative products does not differ 
essentially from the internal gemmation of a 
Protozoon, and the inheritance by the off- 
spring of peculiarities first appearing in the 
parent, though not explained, is rendered less 
mysterious ; for the protoplasm of the whole 
body being continuous, change in the molec- 
ular constitution of any part of it would nat- 
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urally be expected to spread, in time, through 
the whole mass’’ (p. 49), 


Mr. Sedgwick’s subsequent investiga- 
tions confirm these conclusions. In a let- 
ter of December 27, 1892, passages, which 
he allows me to publish, run as follows :— 

“All the embryological studies that I have 
made since that to which you refer confirm 
me more and more in the view that the con- 
nections between the cells of adults are not 
secondary connections, but primary, dating 
from the time when the embryo was a unicel 
Jular structure, . My own investiga- 
tions on this subject have been confiued to 
the Arthropoda, Elasmobranchii, and Aves, 
I have thoroughly examined the development 
of at least one kind of each of these groups, 
and I have never been able to detect a stage 
in which the cells were not continuous with 
each other ; and I have studied innumerable 
stages from the beginning of cleavage on- 
ward,”’ 

So that the alleged independence of the 
reproductive cells does not exist. The 
soma—to use Weismann’s name for the 
aggregate of cells forming the body—is, 
in the words of Mr. Sedgwick, ‘‘ a con- 
tinuous mass of vacuolated protoplasin ;”’ 
and the reproductive cells are nothing 
more than portions of it separated some 
little time before they are required to per- 
form their functions. 

Thus the theory of Weismann is doubly 
disproved. Inductively we are shown 
that there does take place that communi- 
cation of characters from the somatic cells 
to the reproductive cells, which he says 
cannot take place; and deductively we 
are shown that this communication is a 
natural sequence of connections between 
the two which he ignores: his various 
conclusions are deduced from a postulate 
which is untrue. 


From the title of this essay, and from 


much of its contents, nine readers out of. 


ten will infer that it is directed against 
the views of Mr. Darwin. They will be 
astonished on being told that, contrari- 
wise, it is directed against the views of 
those who, in a considerable measure, dis- 
sent from Mr. Darwin. For the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters, which it is 
now the fashion in the biological world to 
deny, was, by Mr, Darwin, fully recog- 
nized and often insisted on. Such of the 
foregoing arguments as touch Mr. Dar- 
win’s views, simply imply that the cause 
of evolution which at first he thought un- 
important, but the importance of which 
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he increasingly perceived as he grew old- 
er, is more important than he admitted 
even at the last. The neo-Darwinists, 
however, do not admit this cause at a’). 
Let it not be supposed that this explana- 
tion implies any disapproval of the dis- 
sentients, considered as such. Seeing 
how little regard for authority | have my- 
self usually shown, it would be absurd in 
me to reflect in any degree upon those 
who have rejected certain of Mr. Darwin’s 
teachings, for reasons which they have 
thought sufficient. But while their inde- 
pendence of thought is to be applauded 
rather than blamed, it is, I think, to be 
regretted that they have not guarded 
themselves against a long-standing bias, 
It is a common trait of human nature to 
seek some excuse when found in the 
wrong. Invaded self-esteem sets up a de- 
fence, and anything is made to serve. 
Thus it happened that when geologists 
and biologists, previously holding that all 
kinds of organisms arose by special crea- 
tions, surrendered to the battery opened 
upon them by ‘ The Origin of Species,’’ 
they sought to minimize their irrationality 
by pointing to irrationality on the other 
side. ‘* Well, at any rate, Lamarck was 
in the wrong.’’ ‘“‘ It is clear that we were 
right in rejecting his doctrine.’’ And 
so, by duly emphasizing the fact that he 
overlooked ‘‘ Natural Selection’? as the 
chief cause, and by showing how errone- 
ous were some of his interpretations, they 
succeeded in mitigating the sense of their 
own error. It is true their creed was 
that at successive periods in the Earth’s 
history, old Fluras and Faunas had been 
abolished and others introduced ; just as 
though, to use Professor Huxley’s figure, 
the table had been now and again kicked 
over and a new pack of cards brought 
out. And it is true that Lamarck, while 
he rejected this absurd creed, assigned for 
the facts reasons some of which are ab- 
surd. But in consequence of the feeling 
described, his defensible belief was for- 
gotten and only his indefensible ones re- 
membered. This one-sided estimate has 
become traditional ; so that there is now 
often shown a subdued contempt for those 
who suppose that there can be any truth 
in the conclusions of a man whose general 
conception was partly sense, at a time 
when the general conceptions of his con- 
temporaries were wholly nonsense, Hence 
results unfair treatment—hence result the 
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different dealings with the views of La- 
marck and of Weismann. 

‘¢ Where are the facts proving the in- 
heritance of acquired characters’? ask 
those who deny it. Well, in the first 
piace, there might be asked the counter- 
guestion—Where are the facts which dis- 
prove it? Surely if not only the general 
structures of organisms, but also many of 
the modifications arising in them, are in- 
heritable, the natural implication is that 
all modifications are inheritable ; and if 
any say that the inheritableness is limited 
to those arising in a certain way, the onus 
lies on them of proving that those other- 
wise arising are not inhetitable. Leaving 
this counter-question aside, however, it 
will suffice if we ask another counter- ques- 
tion. It is asserted that the dwindling of 
organs from disuse is due to the successive 
survivals in posterity of individuals in 
which the organs had varied in the ditce- 
tion of decrease. Where now are the 
facts supporting this assertion? Not one 
has been assigned or can be assigned. 
Not a single case can be named in which 
panmixia is a proved cause of diminu- 
tion. Even had the deductive argument 
for panmizia been as valid as we have 
found it to be invalid, there would still 
have been required, in pursuance of scien- 
tific method, some verifying inductive evi- 
dence. Yet though not a shred of such 
evidence has been given, the doctrine is 
accepted with acclamation, and adopted 
as part of current biological theory. Arti- 
cles are written and letters published in 
which it is assumed that this mere specu- 
lation, justified by not a tittle of proof, 
displaces large conclusions previously 
drawn, And then, passing into the outer 
world, this unsupported belief affects opin- 
ion there too ; so that we have recently 
had a Right Honorable lecturer who, tak- 
ing for granted its truth, represents the 
inheritance of acquired characters as an 
exploded hypothesis, and thereupon pro- 
ceeds to give revised views of human af- 
fairs, 

Finally, there comes the reply that there 
are facts proving the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, All those assigned by 
Mr. Darwin, together with others such, 
remain outstanding when we find that the 
interpretation by panmizia is untenable, 
Indeed, even had that hypothesis been 
tenable, it would have been inapplicable to 
these cases; since in domestic animals, 
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attificially fed and often overfed, the sup- 
posed advantage from economy cannot le 
shown to tell; and since, in these cases, 
individuals are not naturally selected dur- 
ing the struggle for life in which certain 
traits are advantageous, but are aitificiall 

selected by man without regard to ah 
traits. Should it be urged that the as- 
signed facts are not numerous, it may be 
replied that there are no persons whose 
occupations and amuscments incidentally 
biing out such facts; and that they are 
probably as numerous as those which 
would have been available for Mr. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis, had there been no breed- 
ers and fanciers and gardeners who, in 
pursuit of their profits and hobbies, fur- 
nished him with evidence. It may be 
added that the required facts are not likely 
to be numerous, if biologists refuse to 
seek for them. 

See, then, how the case stands. Natu- 
ral selection, or survival of the fittest, is 
almost exclusively operative throughout 
the vegetal world and throughout the 
lower animal world, characterized by rela- 
tive passivity. But with the ascent to 
higher types of aniinals, its effects are in 
increasing degrees involved with those 
produced by inheritance of acquired char- 
acters ; until, in animals of complex struc- 
tures, inheritance of acquired characters 
becomes an important, if not the chief, 
cause of evolution. We have seen that 
natural selection cannot work any changes 
in organisms save such as conduce in con- 
siderable degrees, directly or indirectly, 
to the multiplication of the stirp ; whence 
failure to account for various changes as- 
cribed to it. And we have seen that it 
yields no explanation of the co-adaptation 
of co-operative parts, even when the co- 
operation is relatively simple, and still less 
when it is complex. On the cther hand, 
we see that if, along with the transmission 
of generic and specific structures, there 
tend to be transmitted modifications aris- 
ing in a ceitain way, there is a strong a 
priort probability that there tend to be 
transmitted modifications arising in all 
ways. We have a number of facts con- 
firming this inference, and showing that 
acquired characters are inherited—as large 
a number as can be expected, considering 
the difficulty of observing them and the 
absence of search. And then to these 
facts may be added the facts with which 
this essay set out, concerning the distribu- 
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tion of tactual discriminativeness. While 
we saw that these are inexplicable by sur- 
vival of the fittest, we saw that they are 
clearly explicable as resulting from the in- 
heritance of acquired characters. And 
here let it be added that this conclusion is 
conspicuously warranted by one of the 
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methods of inductive logic, known as the 
method of concomitant variations. For 
throughout the whole series of gradations 
in perceptive power, we saw that the 
amount of the effect is proportionate to 
the amount of the alleged cause.—(Con- 
temporary Review. 
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Ar last my labor was rewarded. The 
acid washed away the dull droning of the 
early father’s pious meditation, and left 
pale but clear below on the vellum as he 
had written it the text of the “ Great 
Goddess Artemis’ of the Psexdo-Por- 
phyrio. That treatise, of which I had 
first got a hint from a slip cut from one 
of its pages which I found between the 
leaves of a Koran in Nubia, I had at last 
tracked down through years of wandering 
and patient search, and had now uncov- 
ered in the library of the Monastery of 
St. Demetrius the Doorkeeper in Mount 
Athos. I may say that the pursuit was a 
miracle of sagacity, reasoning, and reso- 
lution. I had spent my leisure, I had 
sacrified my substance, I had assumed a 
monk’s frock and undertaken a monk’s 
vows, I had herded among the swine of 
the Greek regular clergy. But step by 
step I had divined that the unknown trea- 
tise of the Pseudo Porphyrio would tell 
me what I most desired to know ; that it 
existed in palimpsest under some consid- 
erable MS. of Sinander the Thracian on 
the Consubstantiality of the Word ; that 
that MS. was to be found in the Monas- 
tery of St. Demetrius ; and that in that 
lost treatise 1 should discover what had 
become of the sacred and ineffable Statue 
of Artemis, which Praxiteles wrought for 
the little known temple of the Huntress 
in Thera. And now in clear pale purple 
ink I read in classic Greek, like a whiff of 
fresh air in an incense-sickened shrine 
after that fool Sinander’s wretched jargon, 
the words for which I was longing. 

** Now, after that Lucius Mummius the 
Roman had despoiled the beautiful Cor- 
inth and was stripping each most holy 
shrine in Greece of all the statues, then 
I with certain others, being myself the 
fourth, feared for the Statue of the Hunt- 
ress that was in Thera, and having antici- 
pated the barbarian not by many days we 





laid reverent hands upon the goddess, first 
having duly deprecated her ire, and buricd 
her in a cedar case under the promontory 
that is on the left hand to one sailing up 
to the landing place, in a line with both 
the little rocks but not the great one, 
which shelter the roadstead from the south- 
western winds, at a spot whence one hav- 
ing keen sight may in the harvest-time 
spy out the mainland. And we did not 
place the coffer deep, through fearing the 
barbarians, for the time was short. Never- 
theless Simmias son of Hegesistratus 
knows the place and Eudoxus also the 
a ss a 

Iam I confess an amateur of statuary 
of the most ardent; but let that pass ; 
I am also a man of the world and will not 
waste a rhapsody on unsympathetic ears. 
It is enough to say that I find obstacles 
in my way only to surmount them ; on 
the whole the experience of those who 
have met me is that opposition to my re- 
solve is unprofitable. 

I detached the Pseudo-Porphyrio from 
its ease and placed it in the bosom of my 
frock. Then choosing my opportunity | 
sought the Prior. ‘* Reverend Father,’’ 
said I, with a dutiful obeisance, ‘‘ fare- 
well! I propose to quit the monastery.”’ 
** Brother Librarian,’’ replied the Prior, 
woe unto him that taketh his hand from 
the plough. Much study has probably 
deranged your faculties. The rule of our 
order, as you very well know, binds all 
its members for life. Here there is no 
going back ; we pass but to the grave, 
and Demetrius the holy Doorkeeper stands 
by the gate of his house to close it in the 
face of any who wou'd fain pass cut. 
Xeflect ; if you have finished the cata- 
logue of our manuscripts after all this 
while, a carnal task and one, heaven 
knows, in itself useless to the community, 
but an admirable discipline of godly pa- 
tience, then I will find you some other 
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duty. Count me the words in the first 
book of the blessed Sinander, and the let- 
ters also, and assign to each letter in the 
alphabet the number of its occurrences.’ 

‘“* Holy father,’’ I responded with civil- 
ity, ‘I came not to obtain your leave, 
but to announce to you aresolution, I 
have found in your monastery what I 
sought, and now propose to leave it. 
Your holy company is unprofitable, and 


were it otherwise I have other matters in , 


hand.”’ 

‘*Tf you came to find grace,”’ said the 
Prior sternly, ‘‘ you have not found it. 
English heretic! have you been trifling 
with us ?”’ 

‘* Dear sir,’? I replied, ‘‘ why waste 
breath in argument? I am too busy to 
be chopping logic with you; my affaiis 
press ; Lam going—”’ 

‘*To the Metameleion,’’ he ciied 
sharply, ‘‘ to the cell of repentance by the 
sea; there fasting and the scourge shall 
bring you to your senses, Ho: Mat- 
thias ! John! Petrus! ho! 

‘* O most inviolable and sacred father,’’ 
said 1 softly, taking him by the throat, ‘* do 
you take me fora fool ? I did not choose for 
my explanation a time when your lumpish 
brothers would be at hand. See here !’’ 
said I, thrusting him on the edge of the 
terrace parapet and turning him so that he 
looked over into the surf below, ‘‘ I will 
explain my plans a little further. I am 
in search of a certain statue of Artemis— 
yes, truly ! apagan, Your shudder argues 
you a better scholar than I had antici- 
pated. It was because your doghole of a 
monastery was the gate of my search that 
I came here five years ago, a repentant 
and humble petitioner. You know that 
I have been a faithful librarian since 
then, and exact in all my offices ; then it 
was necessary ; now itis superfluous. In 
the roll of which I have just robbed your 
community is the clew to the hiding-place 
of an inestimable treasure. I am going 
to exhume it; but as the laws of the 
kingdom of Greece are strict in this re- 
gard and would interfere with me objec- 
tionably, your acumen will perceive, that 
courtesy having impelled me to offer you 
this explanation, the explanation in turn 
compels me to waive my courtesy and to 
prevent you from betraying my design, as 
I see by your eye you propose to yourself 
to do. Now, dear sir,’’ I said, pinching 
his flaccid throat a trifle hardly, ‘* the 
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discipline I have gone through under your 

eare has brought my body i into the con- 
dition of that of an Olympian victor, But 
in surveying my mortification you have 
forgotten your own ; you are as flabby as 
a bladder of lard in the sun ; resistance is 
as impossible as it would be useless,’’ and 
giving his gullet a final pinch I toppled 
him over the parapet and watched his fat 
carcass go thumping down the rocks and 
take a final sullen plunge into the sea. 

Decision is in this life the great secret 
of success. I stalked calmly past the por- 
ter, who should hare barred my way and 
in his amazement thought of nothing less, 
paced steadily down the road, turned my 
back forever on that honeycomb of monks 
and gained the fishing village. The sight 
of gold—I had kept “by me a little hoard 
--and the coolness of my lying proved an 
easy passport. They thrust me out the 
largest of their boats, and we skimmed 
like a gull over the A°gean. 

Speed was now essential to my purpose, 
and secrecy no less, My money was 
plenty for my project, and my rogues of 
fishermen, honest by compulsion, and by 
nature corsairs, chimed in with my pur- 
pose for the moment gleefully. At Syra 
we laid in a mattock or two, a rope and 
so forth, and provided ourselves with a 
goat’s milk cheese, some raisins and a skin 
of wine ; I changed my attire, and so, on 
an easy breeze and in the last sunlight of 
a still September day, we pushed into 
Santorin. I let my knaves wander where 
they would, for I had told them nothing, 


‘and so they had nothing but the will to 


betray. But for me the temple itself was 
my only resting-place, and straight I 
struck up the crumbling path, which winds 
through the black voleanic ashes, and with 
a beating heart reached the point of the 
promontory. 

Yes! above the cake which ages and 
convulsions of nature had heaped upon 
the rock there still appeared, like the last 
of the sinners struggling with the Flood, 
two columus and two capitals above the 
soil, Repute held the place haunted, and 
generations of islanders had religiously 
shunned it, so that the gift of a bad name 
for once had preserved the recipient. The 
farmer had not made the place his quary, 
nor had the pious Christian defaced its 
sculptures, nor the antiquary filched away 
its stones. With an eye that fervently 
penetrated the part, I seemed to mark out 
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the temple demesne. Again the glitter- 
ing columns, tall and stately, rose before 
me ; the priests brought flowers and in- 
cense and a kid ; the doves swept round 
and round, flashing iridescent in the sun- 
light ; and the sweet goddess, pure and 
benignant, her arrows sounding on her 
shoulder, her tunic girt high, looked out 
over the sea and smiled upon her remote 
bat chosen home. The gentle surf plash- 
ing and playing upon the rocks below sent 
up a musical hum, that chimed in to the 
tinkle of the thin fountain before the 
statue. All violet and purple, in warp 
and woof of shadowy color, the sea lay 
like a pool of oil on either hand away into 
the far distance. The neighboring islands 
flushed pink and rosy and orange in the 
level rays; the two lesser rocks in the 
roads, the nearer all but shutting out the 
further, caught a last fleck of light and 
sparkled opalwise upon the amethystine 
sea ; in long converging lines the clouds, 
silver and pink, olive-green and ruby, 
streamed away into the north and east and 
south— yes, and on the sea’s very edge, 
far distant, all but invisible, a point of 
flame burned for a moment, paled and 
went out; it was the peak upon the dis- 
tant mainland. Then I had reached my 
goal ; somewhere under my feet not many 
rods away the goddess was lying lapped 
in silence and in long repose. 

All night I sate there, still and watch- 
ful, marking the courses of the stars and 
eyeing the east for the dawn. How many 
centuries had gone by since last a faithful 


watcher had sate by that shrine! Sim- 


mias was dead, and Eudoxus was dead, 
and the Pseudo-Porphyrio had followed 
them ; yes, even the goddess seemed to 
be dead too. But dead she was not ; she 
only swooned, and it was I that should 
biing her back to life. Half I hoped that 
some sign might have rewarded my fidcl- 
ity ; if the place was haunted to protect 
it from intruders, why not to enccurage 
the leal? But except for the lapping of 
the waves and the whisper of the air, and 
once for the strain of a midnight hymn 
from the village, the night was as silent 
as the tomb. 

Dawn came at last, first with a cold 
gray quiver, then with a dim glowing on 
the edge of the sea, spreading and spread- 
ing higher and wider with a deepening 
tender blush. Black against that rosy 
flame the islands were cut out in sheer 


fautastic outlines, dotting the waters like 
a flock of wild fowl, and seeming to rise 
and shiver, and at length to move and 
grow alert as if their sleep too were pass- 
ing away. The sharp morning air nipped 
me eagerly and chilled me; the gray 
mews began to shoot up from their roosts 
with shrill screams ; and a cormorant took 
his first early plunge in the sea. Then 
up leapt the sun and shook himself, and 
the curtain of mist rolled off the haven, 
and [ could see the fishermen creeping in 
and out of their distant doors like bees in 
the mouth of a hive. 

Eageily 1 darted down to the shore un- 
der the promontory, and scrambled to and 
fro among the sea-weed and the sea an- 
emones, eyeing the rocks and measuing 
by guesswork the Pseudo-Porphyrio’s 
bearings. I looked up to the headland 
over me and saw with a gasp of relief 
that the upper ledge of it, which had 
sloped sufficicntly gently to hold the black 
volcano ash that buried the temple, broke 
off very sharply over the shore, so that no 
débris to make much account of had 
lodged below. Between the brow of the 
cliff and the bowlders at its foot there 
was, some sixty feet above me, a patch 
almest level and covered with sparse brush- 
wood. To this Jaboricusly I climbed, 
with fever in my veins and hope glowing 
in my eyes; and nervously taking my 
stand about the middle of it, I gazed over 
the sea. Through the clear air of the 
autumn morning I just caught on the far 
horizon the white peak that I had marked 
aflame overnight, and wheeling—ah, yes ! 
at last the big rock stood wide rather to 
the jeft, and the further of the two smaller 
ones was completely effaced by the nearer. 
Then the goddess must be beneath my 
feet ; she had escaped the marauders of 
Rome, the avarice of Venice, the ravening 
of the Turk. Even the convulsions of 
nature and the fierce voleano of Santorin 
had spared from the general entombment 
beneath its falling ashes this one sheltered 
ledge, on which I was to find the object 
of so many loving labors. 

From here the haven was not visible, 
and IT judged it safe to bring up my ruf- 
fians and begin to dig. At fist they were 
loth to approach the haunted spot, and 
disconsolate at being torn from the seduc- 
tions of the port ; but the day was bright, 
preternaturally bright, the time was morn- 
ing, when well-conducted ghosts withdraw 
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from sight, and a hint of hidden treasure 
with a ‘glimpse of gold in hand overcame 
their scruples, Giorgios, my skipper, 

ulled himself together, shouldered a pick, 
and bade the rest come on. We picked 
our way along between the breakers and 
the beach, and with much pulling and 
hauling, and some breakages of knees and 
of the third commandment, gained our 
scene of operations. Gioigios, who prayed 
fervently to several saints, including that 
swine the Doorkeeper, cursed melodiously 
by several mote, lifted his tool on high 
and buried it to the head in the soil. 

My heart leaped into my mouth, It 
was for an instant as if I were in a sanc- 
tuary and heard the mob’s first crashing 
blow cn the barred portal ; it was a viola- 
tion, a sacrilege, and almost I cried out to 
them to spare. Then hope rose high 
again, and bidding them strike warily, 
I helped and directed the opeiatio ms, We 
cut a trench a yard or so in width diag- 
onally across the centre of the plateau, and 
when it was some six feet deep, I jumped 
down with a long iron sounder, such as 
resurrectionists of skill used to employ, 
and probed the earth through and through. 
No ubstacle bigger than a pebble could I 
meet, no trace of what we sought, I 
climbed out again, marked them two or 
three Jateral cross trenches, and went for 
afew momentsapart. The air seemed dark 
and cold to me. ‘There was a frown upon 
the sea, and a great lump came in my 
throat, and a chill in my heart, as I asked 
myself could I have been mistaken, or had 
some tifler been before me. I plucked 
out of my coat (for I had changed clothes 
in Syra with a drunken Tyneside engineer, 
whose revolver also I acquired) the manu- 
There 
were the words plain enough to read, so 
there could be no doubt about it. And 
could it be that any one should have sus- 
pected and penetrated the secret of the 
goddess? 1 went back to my blackguaids 
and urged them on with some impatience ; 
and as the sun rose high, and trench after 
trench was run this way and that, and the 
day ripened into noon and declined toward 
evening, my heart sank, and their patience 
waned ; and when not a drachma was 
turned up and nothing but dank soil met 
the shovel, first curses and then blows 
were needed to keep them to their task. 
At length from beneath a stone they turned 
out a solitary toad, gasping and splotched 
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with yellow. Simultaneously, and with- 
out a word, all five got out of the hole, 
shouldered their tools, and made off. 
‘* We sail with the evening brecze,’’ said 
Giorgios. ‘‘I do not care to remain 
here, This place is accursed, and the 
demarch in the village is curious to know 
our business here,” and he disappeared. 

Then I sat down and tore my hair, and 
wailed and wept. Yes! I, who have 
herded for half a lifetime with all the 
liffraff of the Levant, and am hardened 
by every sort of violence and privation, 
lay all alung and wept like a woman. 
How was ], single-handed, to dig up a 
half-acre lot? If I left the spot, that 
prying demarch would in a few hours find 
our traces, divine our object, and either 
complete our work for us, or forever pre- 
vent its resumption. And what if there 
were no statue there after all? The very 
thought half deprived me of reason. The 
miserable toad which had frightened my 
cowards on the threshold of victory sat 
still on the heap of earth, puffing out its 
baggy sides and stretching its skinny legs. 
I lifted up my heel and squelched the 
monster where it sat. 

But as the dusk fell, and guided more 
by the lurid reflection from a great bank 
of cloudy storm sentinels in the sky than 
by the direct rays of the sun, I went back 
into the trench and, probing again with 
my rod sideways, almost at the first thrust 
I struck hard and sharp, not eighteen 
inches down, against something that re- 
sisted pressure, With fingers and feet, 
and almost with teeth, working with fever- 
ish haste I tore and tore away the earth, 
and presently in the little hole that I had 
scraped, pale, and soft, and shapely, there 
appeared a little marble hand. Yes! she 
was there; her cedar case rotted away 
with time, the goddess lay safe in the soft 
bosom of parent earth, Fiercely and 
laboriously | rent and tore at the soil until 
I slid gently down into the trench the 
great Huntress Queen of Praxitcles, and 
sat gazing awhile at her beauty. The 
eatth bank out of which I had dug her 
tottered above me, and with tender pains 
I drew her up out of danger to the surface 
of the plateau. I stood and gazed at her 
rapt in admiration and the tears were in 
my eyes; and in the evening stillness, 
I thought that I felt the presence of the 
goddess as of old, and a soft voice more 
than mortal applauding the act of my 
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pious hands. I even thought that higher 
up on the edge of the cliffs I could see in 
the semi-radiance of the moonlight the 
hounds running and the queen in pursuit, 
and could hear their sonorous baying and 
the distant twanging of her bow. 

Then a hand, a veiitable hand, was laid 
firmly on my shoulder, and a voice said in 
my ear: ‘* This is a wonderful treasure 
trove, and a new light to the world. 
Greece is your debtor. But you are 
caught in the act of despoiling the State 
of ancient monuments. The laws are 
severe. Consider yourself under arrest.” 

I turned round and saw the demarch, 
an old soldier clearly, and a man of his 
word, 

** So the laws are strict ?’’ said I. 

** Truly so,’ he replied. ‘* You will 
go to jail, and the statue to the Museum 
at Athens,’ 

And do you think, worthy sir,’’ I in- 
quired, *‘ that I have visited your paltry 
isle to enrich your Museums at the ex- 
pense of my own enlargement? This is 
the blindness of the official mind. My 
boat is just below, and in an hour we 
shall be afloat with our statue, and Greece, 
which has fared ill enough with it these 
two thousand years, may go her way to 
perdition withont it. But if I rob the 
soil of a goddess, I will at least enrich it 
with a demarch ;’’ and I hit him sharp 
and hard, and he recoiled dazed into the 
trench, 

Then I jumped vigorously upon the 
eaving bank, so that it fell in and en- 
tombed him under a ton or so of soil, just 
where the statue had lain before. I hast- 
ened to the boat, and though it cost many 
gold pieces and the sight of the others 
which still remained, I brought the scoun- 
drels back, quaking with superstitious 
fear, and we lowered our queen over the 
rocks in the bight of a rope, lapped her 
in sacking and sand, laid her seftly on the 
bilge-boards, and, as the evening breeze 
blew fresh and steady, we pushed off 
about the same hour that had seen our 
arrival the night before. 

And so all night we sailed the wine- 
dark sea, and I set her head for Cyprus, 
before a brisk west wind. The British 
officer is no passionate amateur of ancient 
sculpture, nor wholly free from the bond- 
age of a conventional and straitened mo- 
rality ; but he is fond of adventure, and 
will succor a countryman of his own tem- 


per, and I thought I saw here my best 
chance of bringing cff my prize in safety, 
And so, as hour trod on the heels of hour, 
I sate with the tiller in my hand, one eye 
on the shect and the weather bow, and 
the other gloating over my prize; and 
the day sped on. 

The crew crouched together in the bows, 
whispering and watching and hanging on 
the sinister lips of Giorgios. I thought 
them merely sulky at my decision to take 
thein so far afield as to Cyprus, and I paid 
them no heed. They ate their frugal fare 
among themselves, and I took imine from 
the locker under my hand; but I re- 
marked that they resorted with unwonted 
application to the wineskin, and the ges- 
ticulations of the skipper were suggestive, 
now of some prompt and decisive deed, 
and now of great things tc come. 

Night fell, and early, and over the north 
and west there hung a deep impenctrable 
pall of purple cloud, the army whose sen- 
tinels had lighted me to my ‘find the day 
before. The sight of it at length dis- 
turbed my preocenpation, and I watched 
it anxiously and bade them shorten sail to 
prepare for the coming storm. Was my 
goddess to have been. given up from the 
envious land only to be buried forever- 
more in the sea that does not give up its 
prey? There was, however, nothing to 
be gained by thus going to meet trouble ; 
rather it was wise to husband one’s strength 
against coming perils, and the skipper 
would know as well as I did the meaning 
of the clouds and the need of watchful- 
ness. I Jay down on the bilge-boards be- 
side the goddess, dismissed from my mind 
the peril of the sea and the morals of my 
crew, and in a moment or two was fast 
asleep. 

It was the silence that woke me. No 
air now stirred; the waves lapped no 
longer against the smack’s counter, the 
water rose and fell in slow, sullen, silent 
heaves, easy and viscous as oil, like the 
troubled breathing of evil dres ams, on 
which the boat swayed so slightly that 
neither yard nor cordage creaked. It 
was very hot; the air seemed to cling 
round one like a shroud of crape or a wet 
spider’s web, clasping one about with a 
soft but tangible embrace, stopping the 
breath, stifling, choking, unbearable. The 
candle in the crazy lanthorn, by which we 
made shift to watch the compass, burned 
dim and blue, and the pallid flame rose 
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straight up without a flicker. I could 
scarce distinguish the gunwale of the boat 
from the air above, and the utter stillness 
of the great heaving ocean had in it a 
nameless horror, Why was the ocean 
thus stealthy and thief-like in its busi- 
ness? What wickedness or riot was 
a-planning ? The air was voiceless as the 
dead, and yet I thought in the darkness 
I felt almost a living presence, 

Since that hour I have never ceased to 
marvel how strong a hold evil passions 
have over men ; how greed or some other 
human cupidity blinds men’s hearts to 
every earthly consideration and every sur- 
rounding peril. To the seaman, even to 
a careless landsman, so strange a posture 
of the elements boded in that moment 
some imminent and incomprehensible dis- 
aster, At that juncture the superstitions 
of an AXgean fisherman should have bowed 
any common Levantine to his knees with 
nerveless fear. Yet that avaricious gang 
noted none of these things ; my purse and 
my gold alone was in their thoughts ; and 
when hell was ready to break loose on the 
deep before their eyes, with the boat all 
unprepared, sheets slack and tiller swag- 
ging uncontrolled, still they made at me. 
Giorgios lifted the lanthorn till its sallow 
light shone on his ruffianly face. ‘* It is 
time,’’? I heard him say, and in the silence 
his voice sounded thin and poor; and 
then by the dim shine I saw them all 
move forward in a body, their knives glit- 
tering in the candlelight. 

The time was not one for punctilio. I 
had indeed no overt act or spoken word 
to prove that I and my gold was their 
prey, but I am no pedant or pettifogger, 
and I had not roamed the Levant so many 
years for nothing, Softly I drew my pis- 
tol and lifted it till I saw the sight of a black 
spot on the skipper’s olive cheek, and 
pulled the trigger. He threw up his arms 
with a pitiful ery, squattered a yard or so 
toward me like a wounded wild-fow], and 
with a sullen plunge lurched into the water 
to leeward, I sprang to my feet, canght 
the lanthorn, kicked and cuffed the crew, 
alike conscience-stricken at this swift ven- 
geance on their deed and panic-stricken 
at the discovery of my six-shooter, and 
then I got the sail brailed up tight and 
took a firm hold of the helm. 

Then on a sudden the whole sea and 
air became full of light, of a fierce dull 
light, which streamed up from the water 
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as though emitted from a waste of molten 
iron, and the heat became overpowering 
and the glowing air scorched the lungs. 
I could see alongside the corpse of the 
skipper floating upright where he fell, his 
arms waving, his eyes a-stare, his flesh 
parboiled and singed before my face. 
Already his skull was hairless in the boil- 
ing sea, On a sudden, with a rumble 
that swelled second by second in a Titanic 
crescendo into the very howling of hell, 
a huge mound of water rose a quarter of 
a mile away on the weather-bow, and 
there burst up out of the sea a great spout 
of flame and molten rock, bearing on its 
crest a scum of ashes and cinders, and 
belching them with a roar as of a world’s 
artillery up into the pale and affrighted 
heaven above. The hissing of steam, the 
stink of hot stones drowned in water, 
came over the waters upon us, My cut- 
throats wallowed in the scuppers and called 
aloud upon the Virgin and Joseph, but 
chiefly upon the Doorkeeper—cursed be 
his name! I held the tiller firm, ready 
for what might come, though still we did 
not move but only rolled idly, and watched 
the strange eruption of this submarine 
voleano. For some quarter of an hour 
the pillar of fire spouted out of the abyss 
and rained its missiles on the air; then 
suddenly it paled and dwindled, it sank 
and disappeared, and the waters closed 
over it again. Could it have been the 
sign of the wrath of the goddess against 
those who would have slain her servitor ? 

But when the flame disappeared we be- 
gan to move, and in ten seconds I knew 
what that motion was; it was circular. 
The stones and scum of the eruption had 
been shut over our heads and had fallen 
wide of us, and only a dense shower of 
fine, choking, impalpable dust was falling 
onus. So far our nearness to the voleano 
had saved us ; now that very nearness was 
dragging us to our doom. Round we 
swept, once slowly, next more rapidly, 
and in the electric glitter that now lit up 
the sea I could discern the ominous sinking 
of the surface, where the voleano had sub- 
sided into the whirlpool, the beginning of 
the fatal funnel of the vortex. I yelled 
to my men to get out the oars and pull 
for their lives ; but they heeded me not ; 
only as we came circling round for a third 
time panic lifted them to their feet and 
they rushed on the statue to fling it, like 
Jonah, overboard. I could not quit the 
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tiller ; in vain I cursed and imprecated ; 
already their hands were on her, but diaw- 
ing my pistol I fired three shots into the 
brown of them, and they fell back into 
the bows, how far wounded [I did not 
know or care to ask. For the moment 
the Huntress was saved; at least my 
Queen and | should be engulfed together. 

As if let loose by the echo of my shots 
the tempest straightway burst, and from 
under the bank cf cloud which had men- 
aced us so long I saw a line of surf come 
stalking over the water, dim and gray in 
the gloom, and the wind was heard raving 
over it. I saw the tornado flatten out the 
whitlpool, as if a roller had been passed 
over earth-mould ; and though the circling 
of the waters went on, its force was vastly 
spent. The wind struck us, cutting off 
the top of our mast, on which alone we 
had a rag of sail exposed, as if it had been 
a carrot. By good fortune, or shall I say 
thanks to our freight, we were not at that 
moment broadside to the wind. The 
eddy had then so far carried us round that 
we were not athwart the tempest’s course. 
And so like a leaf swept through the air 
in the wind’s fierce gripe we sped over 
the surface at a sickening pace. 

Day dawned in an hour or so, and the 
tempest having by now got ahead of us 
I was left to contend as best I might with 
the mountainous commotion of waters 
that was in its wake. We managed to 
get some fragment of a jib upon her, with 
which to keep her at least before the 
wind. Twice I tried to lie to, twice we 
were saved from being swamped only by 
a hair’s breadth. In jeopardy of our lives 
and every instant expecting to be pooped 
Tran her before the wind, holding firm 
the tiller, and alternately eyeing the hori- 
zon and my crew. They huddled in the 
bow in an undistinguished lump, soaked 
with spray and tormented body and mind 
with wounds and fear, and took no heed 
of me or of the storm. They had ceased 
even to pray to the Doorkeeper, and had 
deserted him as he had deseited them ; 
and so the day dragged on. 

I know not how we survived that day, 
and our preservation through the night 
that ensued I comprehend no more. But 
then it caused me no surprise ; [ felt no 
wonder, as I felt no fear, for had not we 
the Queen of Thera on board, and were 
we not under her strong safeguard? But 
now, now that I recall the end and issue 


of that strange voyage, wonder comes over 
me redoubled, and woe. Would we had 
perished ! 

In the gray of the third morning after 
we put out from Santorin I felt a long dull 
jar, a grating undcr foot, and saw bc fore 
me a low level line, swamped and flooded 
in sheets of chuining spray. We were 
aground upon a sandy shore. We had 
need speedily to bestir ourselves, for al- 
ready our timbers were stiaining as we 
bumped, bumped, on the bottom, and 
soon we and our burden must be most 
certainly swallowed up. I shcuted to the 
cowards in the bow, but they were deaf 
to me; I fired the two remaining cham- 
bers of my pistol at them : it did not gal- 
vanize them into any effort ; and then in- 
deed I despaired and began to strip fora 
swim. But the ocean itself was our help, 
I saw towering high against the dark sky 
a huge mountain of water unflecked with 
foam. It wasall over : one moment more 
and a thousand tons of water would over- 
whelm us! But no! the billow burst 
fifty yards outside of us, and the great 
dash of spume, hissing beneath our coun- 
ter, tore us out of the sand, half filling us 
with water, and, whirling us ashore, cast 
up the smack between two small hillocks 
of sand beyond any point to which a 
smaller wave could reach to dislodge us, 
The boat was hopelessly wrecked indeed, 
but the goddess and I were safe. [ 
dragged her ashore, and sitting down be- 
gan to strip off my soaked clothing ; and 
then, all stark, munched with the gusto 
of sound health and lively hunger a stray 
crust and a bunch of raisins, and pondered 
upon what desert shore we were cast. 
The fishermen threw themselves prone and 
hopeless on the sand and openly cursed 
heaven. And presently the sun rose. 

I was sitting idly by the statue waiting 
till the rising of the salt sea fog, brilliant 
in the sun yet opaque as wool, should 
show us where we were, when there loomed 
up on a bank just within the circle of 
vision an Arab mounted ona desert pony. 
Through the mist he appeared of an ex- 
aggerated size, and from the spear which 
he carried there fluttered in the wind the 
tattered remains of an orange and black 
pennon, He sat staring at us for awhile, 
then wheeled, and cantering gently off 
over the sand vanished noiselessly into the 
unknown. ‘*QOho,’’ said 1 to myself, 
** we shall have the rest of the crew down 
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on us in a few minutes ;”’ and I began to 


wonder how much of my Arabic had sur- 
vived that five years of death in life on 
Athos, and how the Bedouins would look 
on my Greeks, who were now so far 
revived in hope and piety as to be kiss- 
ing medals and charms, and once more 
comporting themselves with politeness, 
not to say servility, to the Heavenly 
Host. 

Then the fog slipped gently off, and 
left us right in the sun’s eye on the burn- 
ing yellow sands with a deep blue sky 
overhead and the great crisp rollers ham- 
mering on the beach. We had run into 
an odd sort of place ; for a little bit to 
the west of us was a spit of land which 
ran out in a curve and made in its hollow 
a very passable cove, and there seemed to 
be upon it something in the nature of 
stores or huts ; and ncar by I saw a cara- 
van of fifty Arabs or so with a long string 
of cainels and some horses clustered about 
it. The camels were on their knees lazily 
ruminating ; the Arabs ruminated also ; 
but out on the nose of the spit one man 
stood intently watching the offing, and 
held straight up in the air another pennon 
like the other. 

Of course we were seen at once and 
seized, and presently we were brought be- 
fore the chief, an ordinary Arab of Sahara. 
Round him, however, were two or three 
peculiarly filthy and noisome dervishes, 
rich in the odor of Arab sanctity, and 
with them a number, say half a dozen, of 
savages whom I knew as Bedouins of Nu- 
bia and the Sudan, Bishareen and Kab- 
babish Arabs were they ; the rest were 
the ordinary nomads of the Northern des- 
eit. The chief looked us over, and I 
thought seemed pleased with my manner, 
at once bold and unembarrassed ; for why 
should an Englishman quiver in the face 
of these cut-throats, come what would ? 
No doubt my livid cowering spaniels of a 
crew with their amulets and their charms 
served me as a very tolerable foil, Fora 
long time they looked us over in silence. 
I looked abuut me without concern, and 
my eye fell on the cases which were 
stacked on the beach. Some appeared 
like barrels of lard ; some were labelled 
** pork’? ; one ‘* nails’? ; all bore Ameri- 
can brands; but one was a tell-tale— 
** United Small Arms Manufacturing Co., 
Providence, U.S.A.’’ ‘‘ Oho,"’ said I to 
myself, ** I see ; they are smuggling his 
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muskets and ammunition through to the 
Mahdi.”’ 

I explained to the chief in Arabic, 
which amazed me by its fluency and him 
by its idiom, who and what I was; and 
also a good deal that I was not. I as- 
sumed to be French, and threw in dark 
hints of the part I played in Cairo in the 
rebel secret service. I did not dare to be 
explicit, lest I might betray myself, but I 
thought I had said enough to secure me 
my liberty and my prize. As for my 
knaves they were too badly wounded to 
be slaves, too poor trash to be converted. 
They may have been put to the sword, 
they may have been stoned. I know not, 
I saw them no more. 

But for me things were not quite so 
smooth as I had anticipated. The Arabs 
were silent ; without exchanging a word 
they seemed to deliberate. Then the 
chief made a sign, and one of the Bisha- 
reen levelled a new American rifle at me. 
** Embrace Islam or die!’ said the chief 
sternly, 

I did not hesitate. ‘* Willingly,’’ said 
1. ‘* There is but one God and Mahom- 
ed 

** Stay !’’ said the most loathsome of 
the dervishes, ‘‘ that suffices not; dost 
thou embrace Islam according to the tenets 
of the Hanifite or of the Malekite mosques ? 
Say !’’ and the Arab raised his rifle again. 

In truth this was something of a poser. 
Had I been asked the question five years 
before I could have made answer ; but in 
Mount Athos I had Jost touch of Islam, 
and knew no longer which sect was upper- 
most in Tripoli. I looked the dervish 
straight in the face. ‘‘ Am Ia Hanifite 
or a Malekite ?’’ said I slowly ; then I 
caught the flash of his eyes, ‘* Cursed 
be the name of El Hanifee ; I am of the 
faith of Ibn-Malek !”’ 

The cast was a lucky one ; my conver- 
sion found favor with my captors. I 
forthwith submitted to the rites and be- 
came one cf the believers in Mahomet, 
and once released returned straight to my 
statue. 

But in the evening I noticed that most 
of the Arabs quitted the cove and came 
eastward toward the wreck, and then there 
rose into the night a ruddy glare. They 
were kindling torches and making a bon- 
fire of the planks of the wreck a little 
wide of where I[ sat, and then they came 
toward me and laid hands on the marble. 
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Like a flash came over me the purport of 
the proceeding. Good Moslems all, and 
accursed sons of savages to boot, to them 
the Huntress was a profane idol, and an 
abomination forbidden by the Koran, 
being made in human image. And so 
the Koran which had first pnt me on her 
track was to bring her to her doom ; bet- 
ter, better far that she still lay in her 
grave in Santorin! And I her worshipper 
was to see her end ; mine were the hands 
that had delivered her to her foes! I 
fought, I struck, I cursed, I raved. I was 
slashed with swords and mauled with clubs 
and knew not that I was touched. But 
all my struggles were in vain. I found 
myself lashed to a piece of driftwood, and 
was forced to watch in helpless despair 
the flames lick and raven and char and 
crumble her supple form and_ shining 


limb, and slowly before my bursting eyes 
the Huntress sank into a lump of common 
lime, and yet no fire fell on them from 
Heaven to consume them. My wits 
cracked before the end, and I raved. [ 
was dimly conscious of being placed ona 
camel and led inland with the caravan 
with some of that respect which all Mos- 
lems extend to the frenzied. Beyond 
doubt that saved my life. I was mad, 
and therefore I was spared ; but would 
that I had been cast into the fire in her 
stead, would that I had been swallowed 
by the tempest, sucked to the core of the 
eddy, calcined in the voleano, or had even 
mouldered ‘in that sty in Athos, before 
my love, my idol was betrayed by me to 
her doom, before the hateful bigots of 
the desert murdered the Huntress Quecn 
of Thera.— Temple Bar, 
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BY PHIL ROBINSON, 


Do you remember the discovery of the 
‘* man-lizard’’ bones in a cave on the 
Amazon some time in the forties? Per- 
haps not. But it created a great stir at 
the time in the scientific world and, ina 
lazy sort of way, interested men and 
women of fashion. For a day or two it 
was quite the correct thing for Belgravia 
to talk of *‘ connecting links,’’ of ‘* the 
evolution of man from the reptile,’’ and 
‘* the reasonableness of the ancient myths” 
that spoke of Centaurs and Mermaids as 
actual existences. 

The fact was that a German Jew, an 
india-rubber merchant, working his way 
with the usual mob of natives through a 
eahucho forest along the Marafion, came 
upon some bones on the river-bank where 
he had pitched his camp. Idle curiosity 
made him try to put them together, when 
he found, to his surprisé, that he had be- 
fore him the skeleton of a creature with 
human legs and feet, a dog-like head and 
immense bat-like wings. Being a shrewd 
man, he saw the possibility of money 
being made out of such a curiosity ; so 
he put all the bones he could find into a 
sack and, on the back of a llama, they 
were in due course conveyed to, Chacha- 
poyas, and thence to Germany. 

Unfortunately, his name happened to 


be the same as that of another German 
Jew who had just then been trying to 
hoax the scientific world with some papyrus 
rolls of a date anterior to the Flood, and 
who had been found ont and put to 
shame. So when his namesake appeared 
with the bones of a winged man, he was 
treated with very scant ceremony. 

However, he sold his india-rubber very 
satisfactorily, and as for the bones, he 
left them with a young medical student of 
the ancient University of Bierundwuist, 
and went back to his cahucho trees and 
his natives and the banks of the Amazon. 
And there was an end of him. 

The young student one day put his frag- 
ments together, and, do what he would, 
could only make one thing of them—a 
winged man with a dog’s head. 

There were a few 1ibs too many, and 
some odds and ends of backbone which 
were superfluous ; but what else could be 
expected of the anatomy of so extraordi- 
nary a creature? From one student to 
another the facts got about, and at last 
the professors came to hear of it ; and, 
to cut a long story short, the student’s 
skeleton was taken to pieces by the learned 
heads of the college, and put together 
again by their own learned hands. 

But do what they would, they would 
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only make one thing of it—a winged man 
with a dog’s head. 

The matter now became serious: the 
professors were at first puzzled, and then 
got quarrelsome ; and the result of their 
squabbling was that pamphlets and coun- 
terblasts were published ; and so all the 
world got to hear of the bitter controversy 
about the ‘‘ man-lizard of the Amazon,’’ 

One side declared, of course, that sueh 
a creature was an impossibility, and that 
the bones were a remarkably clever hoax. 
The other side retorted by challenging the 
sceptics to manufacture a duplicate, and 
publishing the promise of such large re- 
wards to any one who would succeed in 
doing so, that the museum was beset for 
months by cempetitors. But no one could 
manufacture another man-lizard. The 
man part was simple enough, provided 
they could get a human skeleton, But at 
the angles of the wings were set huge 
claws, black, polished, and curved, and 
nothing that ingenuity could suggest 
would imitate them. And then the 
‘* Genuinists,’? as those who believed in 
the monster called themselves, set the 
“ Imposturists’’ another poser ; for they 
publicly challenged them to say what ani- 
mal either the head or the wings had be- 
longed to, if not tothe man lizard? And 
the answer was never given. 

So victory remained with them, but 
not, alas! the bones of contention. For 
the Imposturists, by bribery and burglary, 
got access to the precious skeleton, and 
lo! one morning the glory of the museum 
had disappeared. The man half of it was 
left, but the head and wings were gone, 
and from that day to this no one has ever 
seen them again. 

And which of the two factions was 
right? Asa matter of fact, neither ; as 
the following fragments of narrative will 
go to prove. 

Once upon a time, so say the Zaporo 
Indians, who inhabit the district between 
the Amazon and the Marafion, there came 
across to Pampas de Sacramendo a com- 
pany of gold seekers, white men, who 
drove the natives from their workings and 
took possession of them. They were the 
first white men who had ever been seen 
there, and the Indians were afraid of their 
guns ; but eventually treachery did the 
work of courage, for, pretending to be 
friendly, the natives sent their women 
among the strangers, and they taught 
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them how to make tucupi out of the bread- 
root, but did not tell them how to distin- 
guish between the ripe and the unripe. 
So the wretched white men made tucupi 
out of the unripe fruit (which brings on 
fits like epilepsy) and when they were 
lying about the camp, helpless, the Indians 
attacked them and killed them all, 

All except three. These three they 
gave to the Vampire. 

But what was the Vampire? The 
Zaporos did not know, ‘* Very long 
ago,’’ said they, ‘‘ there were many vain- 
pires in Peru, but they were all swallowed 
up in the year of the Great Earthquake 
when the Andes were lifted up, and there 
was left behind only one ‘ Arinchi,? who 
lived where the Amazon joins the Marafion, 
and he would not eat dead bodies—only 
live ones, from which the blood would 
flow.”’ : 

So far the legend; and that it had 
some foundation in fact is proved by the 
records of the district, which tell of more 
than one massacre of white gold-seekers 
on the Marafon by Indians whom they 
had attempted to oust from the washings ; 
but of the Arinchi, the Vampire, there is 
no official mention. Here, however, 
other local superstitions help us to the 
reading of the riddle of the man-lizard of 
the University at Bierundwurst. 

When sacrifice was made to ** the Vam- 
pire,’’ the victim was bound in a canoe, 
and taken down the river to a point where 
there was a kind of winding back-water, 
which had shelving banks of slimy mud, 
and at the end there was a rock witha 
cave in it. And here the canoe was left. 
A very slow current flowed through the 
tortuous creek, and anything thrown into 
the water ultimately reached the cave. 
Some of the Indians had watched the 
canoes drifting along, a few yards only in 
an hour, and turning round and round as 
they drifted, and had seen them reach the 
cave and disappear within, And it had 
been a wonder to them, generation after 
generation, that the cave was never filled 
up, for all day long the current was flow- 
ing into it, carrying with it the sluggish 
flotsam of the river. So they said that 
the cave was the entrance to Hell, and 
bottomless, 

And one day a white man, a professor 
of that same University of Bierundwurst, 
and a mighty hunter of beetles before the 
Lord, who lived with the Indians in friend- 
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ship, went up the back-water, right up to 
the entrance, and set afloat inside the cave 
a little raft, heaped up with tonch-wood 
and knots of the oil-tree, which he set fire 
to, and he saw the raft go, creeping along, 
all ablaze, for an hour and more, lighting 
up the wet walis of the cave as it went on 
either side ; and then it was put out. 

It did not ‘* go’’ out suddenly, as if it 
had upset, or had floated over the edge of 
a waterfall, but just as if it had been 
beaten out, 

For the burning fragments were flung 
to one side and the other, and the pieces, 
still alight, glowed for a long time on the 
ledges and points of rock where they fell, 
and the cave was filled with the sound of 
a sudden wind and the echoes of the noise 
of great wings flapping. 

And at last, one day, this professor 
went into the cave himself, 

‘*T took,’’ he wrote, ‘‘a large canve, 
and from the bows [ built out a brazier of 
stout cask-hoops, and behind it set a gold- 
washing tin dish for a reflector, and loaded 
the canoe with roots of the resin-tree, and 
oil-wood, and yams, and dried meat ; and 
I took spears with me, some tipped with 
the woorali poison, that numbs but does 
not kill. And so I drifted inside the 
eave ; and [ lit my fire, and with my pole 
I guided the canoe very cautiously through 
the tunnel, and before long it widened 
out, and creeping along one wall I sud- 
denly became aware of a moving of some- 
thing on the opposite side. 

**So I turned the light fair upon it, 
and there, upon a kind of ledge, sate a 
beast with a head like a large gray dog. 
Its eyes were as large as a cow’s, 

** What its shape was I could not see. 
But as I looked I began gradually to make 
out two huge bat-like wings, and these 
were spread out to their utmost as if the 
beast were on tiptoe and ready to fly. 
And so it was. For just as I had realized 
that | beheld before me some great bat- 
reptile of a kind unknown to science, ex- 
cept as prediluvian, and the shock had 
thrilled through me at the thought that 
I was actually in the presence of a living 
specimen of the so-called extinct flying 
lizards of the Flood, the thing launched 
itself upon the air, and the next instant it 
was upon me. 

‘**Clutching on to the canoe, it beat 
with its wings at the flame so furiously 
that it was all [ eculd do to keep the canoe 
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from capsizing, and, taken by surprise, 
I was nearly stunned by the strength and 
rapidity of its blows before I attempted 
to defend myself, 

‘* By that time—scarcely half a minate 
had elapsed—the brazicr had been neatly 
emptied by the powerful brute ; and the 
yampire, mistaking me no doubt for a 
victim of sacrifice, had already taken hold 
of me. The next instant I had driven a 
spear clean through its body, and witha 
prodigious tumult of wings, the thing 
loosed its claws from my clothes and 
dropped off into the stream, 

‘* As quickly as possible I rekindled my 
light, and now saw the Arinchi, with 
wings outstretched upon the water, drift- 
ing down on the current, I followed it. 

‘* Hour after hour, with my reflector 
turned full upon that gray dog’s head 
with cow-like eyes, I passed along down 
the dark and silent waterway. I ate and 
drank as I went along, but did not dare 
to sleep. A day must have passed, and 
two nights ; and then, as of course I had 
all along expected, I saw right ahead a 
pale eye-shaped glimmer, and knew that 
I was coming out into daylight again. 

‘* The opening came nearer and nearer, 
and it was with intense eagerness that 
I gazed upon my trophy, the floating 
Atinchi, the last of the Winged Reptiles, 

‘** Already in imagination [ saw myself 
the foremost of travellers in European 
fame—the hero of my day. What were 
Banks’ kangaroos or Du Chaillu’s gorilla 
to my discovery of the last survivor of the 
pterodactyles, of the creatures of Flood— 
the flying Saurian of the pre-Noachian 
epoch of catastrophe and mud / 

‘* Full of these thoughts, I had not no- 
ticed that the vampire waa no longer mov- 
ing, and suddenly the bow of the canoe 
bumped against it. In an instant it had 
climbed up on to the boat. Its great bat- 
like wings once more beat me and scat- 
tered the flaming brands, and the thing 
made a desperate effort to get past me 
back into the gloom, It had seen the 
daylight approaching and rather than face 
the sun, preferred to fight. 

‘*Its ferocity was that of a maddened 
dog, but I kept it off with my pole, and 
seeing my opportunity as it clung, flap- 
ping its wings, upon the bow, gave it such 
a thrust as made it drop off. It began to 
swim (I then for the first time noticed its 
long neck), but with my pole I struck it 
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on the head and stunned it, and once 


into daylight. 

‘¢ What a relief it was to be out in the 
open air! It was noon, and as we passed 
out from under the entrance of the cave, 
the river blazed so in the sunlight that 
after the two days of almost total dark- 
ness | was blinded for atime. I turned 
my canoe to the shore, to the shade of 
trees, and throwing a noose over the float- 
ing body, let it tow behind, 

te Once more on firm land—and in pos- 
session of the Vampire ! 


‘¢T dragged it out of the water. What 
a hideous beast it looked, this winged 
kangaroo with a python’s neck! It was 


not dead ; so I made a muzzle with a strip 
of skin, and then I firmly bound its wings 
together round its body. I lay down and 
slept. When I awoke, the next day was 
breaking; so, having bres ikfasted, I 
dragged my captive into the canoe ‘and 
went on down the river. Where I was 
I had no idea; but I knew that I was 
going to the sea: going to Germany : 
and that was enough, 


* * * * * 


‘* For two months I have been drifting 
with the current down this never- ending 
river. Of my adventures, of hostile na- 
tives, of rapids, of alligators, and jaguars, 
Ineed say nothing. They are the com- 
mon property of all travellers. But my 
vampire! It is alive. And now I am 
devoured by only one ambition—to keep 
it alive, to let Europe actually g gaze upon 
the living, breathing, survivor of the great 
Reptiles known to the human race before 
the days of Noah—the missing link be- 
tween the reptile and the bird. To this 
end I denied myself food ; denied myself 
even precious medicine. In spite of itself 
[ gave it all my quinine, and when the 
miasma crept up the river at night, I cov- 
ered it with my rug and lay exposed my- 
self, If the black fever should seize 
me ! 


°K * * * * 


‘*Three months, and still upon this 
hateful river! Will it never end? I 
have keen ill—so ill, that for two days 
could not feed it. I had not the strength 
to go ashore to find food, and I fear 
New Serres —Von, LVIT., No. 4, 
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more saw it go drifting on the current 





that it will die—die before I can get it 
home. 
* * * * * 


** Been ill again—the black fever! 
But it is alive. IL caught a vicuna swim- 
ming in the river, and it sucked it dry— 
gallons of blood. It had been unfed three 
days. In its hungry haste it broke its 
muzzle. I was almost too feeble to put it 
on again. A horrible thought possesses 
me. Suppose it breaks its muzzle again 
when I am lying ill, delirious, and it is 
ravenous? Oh! the horror of it! To 
see it eating is terible. It links the claws 
of its wings together, and cowers over the 
body ; its head is under the wings, out 
of sight. But the victim never moves, 
As soon as the vampire touches it there 
seems to be a paralysis. Once those 
wings are linked there is absolute quiet. 
Only the grating of teeth upon bone. 
Horrible! horrible! But in Germany I 
shall be famous, Jn Germany with my 
Vampire ? 

* * es * * 


‘* Am very feeble. It broke its muzzle 


again. But it was in the daylight—when 
it is blind. Its great eyes are blind in 
sunlight. It was a long struggle. This 


black fever ! and the horror of this thing ! 
I am too weak now to kill it, if I would. 
I must get it home alive. Soon—surely 
soon—the river will end. Oh God! does 
it never reach the sea, reach white men, 
reach home? But if it attacks me I will 
throttle it. If Iam dying 1 will throttle 
it. If we cannot go back to Germany 
alive, we will go together dead. 1 will 
throttle it with my two hands, and fix my 
teeth in its horrible neck, and our bones 
shall lie together on the bank of this ae- 
cursed river,”’ 
* %* * * * 

This is nearly all that was recovered of 
the professor’s diary. But it is enough 
to tell us of the final tragedy. 

The two skeletons were fond together 
on the very edge of the river-bank. Ialf 
of each, in the lapse of years, had been 
washed away at successive flood-tides, 
The rest, when put together, made up the 
man reptile that, to use a Rabelaisian 
phrase, ‘‘ metagrobolized all to nothing’’ 
the University of Bierundwurst.—Con- 
temporary Review. 
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POETRY AND POLITICS. 


BY C. B,. ROYLANCE KENT, 


Poxitics do not seem at first sight a 
very promising subject for poetry, nor is 
there any apparent relationship between 
the two, The former seem too prosaic 
and too matter-of-fact to do other than 
clog the wings of fancy in its flight. Polli- 
tics are by no means ‘‘ an airy nothing,” 
which it is the poet’s function to clothe 
with shape and form, and to which he 
must give ‘‘a local habitation and a 
name.’’ On the contrary, they are a 
grim reality to many. Nevertheless, the 
bulk of verse dealing with political sub- 
jects is very considerable, and Mr. George 
Saintsbury, in his volume of ‘* Political 
Verse,’’ has just made a delightful an- 
thology of this kind of poetry. It may 
perhaps be objected that what Mr, Saints- 
bury sagaciously calls ‘* political verse’’ is 
not poetry at all, That is a plausible ob- 
jection, but until a satisfactory definition 
of poetry can be made it can hardly be 
sustained, if indeed it could be then. At 
all events there can be no harm in adopt- 
ing Mr. Saintsbury’s phrase and in calling 
political verse a species of ‘‘ applied 
poetry.” 

Political verse may be divided broadly 
into two kinds; namely, that which takes 
the form of satire, and that which takes 
the form of popular song, The first kind 
is by far the most usual, and it is for that 
reason that political verse seems to thrive 
best during a middle state of human de- 
velopment. It is not of very early growth, 
partly because political life in its more re- 
fined state usually makes its appearance 
late in human society, partly because 
piinting is so necessary an aid to it, and 
partly because politics in their earliest 
form, being both rude and crude, afford 
little opportunity for its successful exist- 
ence. Jt cannot cope with brute force, 
and brute force would in early times be 
the object of its satire. Neither, on the 
other hand, does a very advanced state of 
society favor its development, because, 
though a high state of civilization and the 
spread of education greatly increase the 
number of readers, yet it does not neces- 
sarily follow that there is a like gain in 
depth of thought as there is in a more 
widely diffused level of general intelli- 


gence. It has been thought by some (and 
Mr. Saintsbury is inclined to agree with 
them) that there is some loss in depth, 
though the general average may be high- 
er. Lord Houghton used to say that you 
might divide the goodness of your jokes 
by the number of your audience, or in 
other words it may be said that the prob- 
ability of real wit and humor being appre- 
ciated stands in an inverse ratio to the 
number of those who hear it. It is too 
much to expect a mob to grasp the point 
of the more volatile and subtle forms of 
wit. Horseplay is usually more congenial 
to King Demos, even in the days of Board 
schools. Ochlocracy and polished humor 
are mutually exclusive, Then again, when 
readers are so many, the effect of really 
good political verse is in a large measure 
lost. Its power is diffused and diluted, 
When the circle of readers is compara- 
tively small, and when those readers 
formed, in the days of a more restricted 
franchise, the great motive force in poli- 
tics, to whom it was necessary for states- 
men to appeal, political verse wielded a 
concentrated force. All the world who 
were of any account in politics read the 
verse and were moved. Some were 
amused and some were vexed ; but still 
in some way their feelings were aroused, 
and the verse had its intended effect. But 
in these days the best political verse does 
not reach the great mass of the readers at 
all, and if it did reach them they would 
not understand it. And as the franchise 
embraces such avast number of those who 
cannot appreciate the best kind of politi- 
cal verse, the object in writing it is ina 
great measure lost. It ‘‘ is mere labor 
lost,” and a throwing of pearls before 
swine. It is reduced to little more than 
an academical exercise. True it is that 
the lower sort of political verse, which 
runs usually into the form of popular 
songs, may still wield a great power. But 
it is certain that in these days political 
verse can only achieve its full force at the 
cost of increased rudeness and diminished 
point and polish, Then again, as politi- 
cal verse usually takes the form of satire, 
and as satires usually owe some of their 
pungency and force to the use of personal 
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allusions, it may be doubted whether at a 
time when recourse is so frequently made 
to the law courts to seek a remedy for 
libellous aspersion, political verse is likely 
to be much cultivated. 

We find the earliest approach to politi- 
cal verse among the ancient Greeks, whose 
nimbleness of wit seems to have made 
them the forerunners in almost every 
branch of mental activity. Some of the 
comedies of Aristophanes, with their sati- 
rical hits at the Athenian public men of 
the day, may perhaps be classified under 
this head. But at all times the drama is 
an inconvenient vehicle for political verse. 
It is a long step forward to the Roman 
satirical poets of the Augustan and subse- 
quent ages. But in Rome, as well as 
Athens, genuine political verse was very 
scanty. ‘The satires of [Horace are really 
ethical, and not political at all, and Ju- 
venal, though he lashed about him in a 
thorough and unsparing fashion, directed 
his shafts rather at the prevailing vices of 
the time than at the shortcomings of em- 
perors and statesmen, That would have 
been too unequal a combat. Autocrats 
make short work with censorious critics. 

In English literature we find very little 
political verse of any account before the 
seventeenth century. But during that 
period the Puritans, who were a great 
political as well as a great religious party, 
paid the penalty for their peculiarities by 
laying themselves open to the ridicule of 
their opponents. Bishop Corbet is one of 
the Cavalier wits who emptied the vials of 
his satire upon them, It is noteworthy 
that though no edition of his collected 
poems was published in his lifetime, yet 
he lived to enjoy a great literary reputa- 
tion. It is an instance of those cases to 
be presently referred to, where, under 
certain conditions, political verse can live 
and thrive without the aid of printing. 
But by far the greatest of the anti-Puritan 
verse-writers was Samuel Butler. His 
‘* Hudibras’’ is really the prototype of 
all English political verse. He may well 
claim the honor of being the pioneer in 
this department. And not only is ‘‘ Hudi 
bras” remarkable as marking an epoch in 
English literature. It is equally remark- 
able for its predigicas practical success, 
and for the infinence that it cxerted. For 
about fifteen years Butler seems to have 
been brooding over and constructing this 
extraordinary poem, But it was not until 
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the Restoration that he felt himself safe 
in publishing it, and then he immediately 
became famous. Everybody who could 
read, did read it; and those who could 
not, talked aboutit. It was recommended 
to the notice of Charles II. He was de- 
lighted with it. Indeed he must have 
been infatuated with it, if we are to be- 
lieve the following lines : 

He never ate, nor drank, nor slept, 

But Hudibras still near him kept ; 

Nor would he go to church or so, 

But Hudibras must with him go, 

It was certainly one of the greatest lit- 
erary successes of any age or country, so 
far as immediate popularity and influence 
go. It provided Charles II. and his court 
with a most powerful weapon for wound- 
ing their opponents, and Butler therefore 
performed for them a great political ser- 
vice. Nevertheless he languished in the 
shade of a cold neglect. It is discredita- 
ble to Charles IT. that he should have per- 
mitted him to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence. He seems to have died so poor 
that his friend, Mr. Longueville, had to 
bury him at his own expense. It was not 
until some fifty years afterward that Mr. 
Barber, then Lord Mayor of London, did 
something in his honor, by putting up a 
memorial tablet in Westminster Abbey, 
in the inscription on which he is rightly 
called : 


Satyrici apud nos Carminis artifex egregius. 


It is astonishing that not even then 
could poor Butler be suffered to have his 
due. For Pope, either moved by envy 
or mere humorous caprice, forthwith 
penned the following couplet on the inci- 
dent : 

But whence this Barber? that a name so mean 
Should joined with Butler’s on a tomb be 
seen, 

Since Butler, the greatest master of 
political verse of the satirical kind is un- 
questionably Dryden. He is perhaps the 
greatest of all English political verse-writ- 
ers, or, at all events, of those of the 
heavier kind. He knew exactly what 
political verse ought to be like, and his 
powers were equal to his knowledge. In 
his dedication of his translation of Juvenal 
and Persius to the Earl of Dorset, he en- 
ters at large upon this subject. He.rightly 
says that satire is improperly used for pur- 
poses of personal spite. ‘‘ In a word,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that form of satire which is 
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known in England by the name of lam- 
poon is a dangerous sort of weapon, and 
for the most part unlawful. We have no 
moral right on the reputation of other 
men. It is taking from them what we 
cannot restore to them.’’ And he goes 
on to say that this sort of satire can only 
be justified on two grounds. Either it 
must be the only means of reparation left 
open to us, or else the object of the satire 
must have become a public nuisance, 
whose castigation would be a public bene- 
fit. And then he goes on to speak with 
some pride of his own example: ‘‘ I have 
seldom answered any scurrilous lampoon 
when it was in my power to have exposed 
my enemies: and, being naturally vindi- 
cative, have suffered in silence, and pos- 
sessed my soul in quiet.” It certainly re- 
dounds to Dryden’s honor that he rarely, 
if ever, prostituted his great satirical pow- 
ers, or expended them in the mere un- 
worthy gratification of private pique. 
Moreover, he achieved what Mr, Saints- 
bury describes as the first requisite in po- 
litical verse, namely, ‘* an easy and amused 
disdain.” 

The aim of political satire, and indeed 
of ali satire, should be in the first place 
to render its objects ridiculous, and only 
detestable in the second place, Horace, 
though his satire was not political, pos- 
sessed this quality in a high degree, in- 
deed in a far higher degree than Juvenal. 

Persius notes this quality in Horace 
whin he writes : 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum precordia ludit. 


The satire of Horace always provoked 
a smile from its victim. But Juvenal was 
always almost choked with indignant fury 
and anoble rage. His own words, “ facit 
indignatio versus,” sum up the quality of 
his satire. It is strange that Dryden 
should have expressed his own preference 
for Juvenal over Horace, whose wit he 
says he found almost insipid. ‘* Where 
he barely grins himself and only shows 
his white teeth, he cannot provoke me to 
any langhter.’”?’ And yet no one knew 
better than Dryden what was the highest 
quality of satire. His own words declare 
it: ‘* The nicest and most delicate touches 
of satire consist in fine raillery. . . 
How easy it is to call rogue and villain, 
and that wittily ! But how hard to make 
a man appear a foul, a bloekbead, or a 
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knave without using any of those oppro- 
brious terms.’ That is hard indeed, 
Satire is not a bludgeon, but a rapier, 
Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or 
seen, 

There must be, to use Dryden’s 8 phrase, 

‘no slovenly butchering” of a man, and 
the satirist must be like Jack Ketch, to 
whom alone, as his wife said of him, it 
belonged ‘‘to make a malefactor die 
sweetly.’? Now it was precisely this fine 
quality of satire that Dryden used with 
such telling effect in his political verse, 
His first political poem was ‘* Absalom 
and Achitophel,’? which will always re- 
main a literary masterpiece. Like But- 
ler’s ‘* Hudibras,’’ it is not only remark- 
able as pure literature, but also for its im- 
mediate and extraordinary popularity. 
This is not the place to enter into a de- 
scription of the poem. Suffice it to say 
that it was written against Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who was charged with inciting Mon- 
mouth and his party to rebellion, The 
political atmosphere was very stormy at 
the time, and party spirit ran high. Such 
a poem as ‘* Absalom and Achitophel’’ 
would be sure to be well received at any 
time, but at a moment of great political 
excitement it was certain to cause a sensa- 
tion. And this was actually the case. 
Dr. Johnson says of it that the sale was 
so large that his father, an old bookseller, 
told him that he had not known it equalled 
but by Sacheverell’s trial. It is true that 
it failed in its immediate object, because 
the Bill of indictment against Shaftesbury 


was, notwithstanding, ignored by the 
Grand Jury, But it struck with telling 
effect. 


Its success is proved by the fact that it 
provoked the extreme resentment of those 
who felt its sting. There was no direct 
personal attack upon any one, but there 
were many who applied the allusions in 
the poem to themselves and felt that the 
cap fitted. The result was that an ex- 
traordinary number of replies were imme- 
diately published. Among these were: 
‘* Absalom Senior,’’ by Settle ; ‘* Azarai 
and Hushai,’’ by Pordage ; ‘‘ Towser the 
Second,’’ by Care; ‘* Poetical Reflec- 
tions,” by Buckingham ; and an anony- 
mous poem entitled ‘‘ A Whip for the 
Fool’s Back.’’ The fact that so many of 
the literary men of the day should have 
thought it worth while to reply is a proof, 
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if proof were needed, of its wonderful 
power and popularity. The friends of 
Shaftesbury celebrated his escape by strik- 
ing a medal in his honor. This gave an 
opportunity to Dryden to return to the 
attack, which he did with equal ability 
and success in his second great political 
poem, the * Medal.’’ There is a peculiar 
interest atiaching to this poem, because 
there is a story, not in itself improbable, 
that Chatles Il. himself suggested the 
subject of it to Dryden. If true, the 
‘¢ Medal’’ occupies a unique place in po- 
litical verse, for there is probably no other 
instance of a monarch thus enlisting a 
poet in his service for politicalends. The 
success of the ‘‘ Medal’’ was such as to 
cal] forth a plentiful crop of replies, the 
most famous of these being Pordage’s 
‘The Medal Reversed’? ; Shadwell’s 
‘* Medal of John Bayes’? ; and Dryden’s 
‘* Satire on his Muse,’’ which has rightly 
or wrongly been ascribed to Somers. So 
that this period of English history must 
have been singularly fruitful in political 
verse. 

The name of John Wilmct, Earl of 
Rochester, cannot be passed over among 
the political verse-writers of this period, 
because he has left to posterity two of the 
most brilliant epigrams ever written, 
namely, the epitaph on Charles II., and 
‘*The Commons Petition to the King.’’ 
The first is too well known to be given 
here, but the second may, perhaps, be 
not quite so familiar, and it may be per- 
mitted to quote it here : 

In all humility we crave 

Our Sovereign may be our Slave, 
And humbly beg that he may be 
Betrayed to us most loyally ; 

And if he pleases to lay down 

His sceptre, dignity, and crown, 
We'll make him for the time to come 
The greatest Prince in Christendom, 


Tue Kine’s ANSWER. 

Charles, at this time having no need, 

Thanks you as much as if he did ! 
These epigrams contain all the elements 
of the best political verse, and have the 
merit of terseness and brevity, which are 
wanting in the longer and more labored 
compositions of Dryden. It was said of 
Rochester by Sir Car Scroop, whom he 
had furiously satirized : 
Thou canst hurt no man’s fame with thy ill 

word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword. 
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This is probably not true, because Roches- 
ter was sometimes coarse and disgusting 
in his personal attacks. And, if it is 
true, it contains something of a commpli- 
ment, because it is the function of politi- 
eal satire rather to prick than to wound, 
The brightness and pungency of the rai!- 
lery should make the victim Jaugh almost 
in spite of himself. And this is what 
Dryden himself claims to have done in 
his ‘‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’’ for he 
remarks that the person for whom the 
character of Zimii was intended was too 
witty to resent it as an injury. 

The strength of Defoe lies in his prose 
writings. Yet his political poems must 
rank high for their practical importance. 
They lack many of the qualities of the 
finest political verse, but some of them 
obtained a wide popularity. The ‘* True- 
born Englishman’’ was the greatest suc- 
cess of all. Defoe was moved to write it 
by the fact that seme people bad taunted 
William III. with beinga foreigner. This 
monarch admired Defoe, and admitted 
him to an intimacy which was honorable 
to them both. The taunt therefore an- 
gered Defoe, and he vented his indigna- 
tion in the ‘* True-born Englishman.” 
He not only turned the tables upon the 
English in the following lines : 

A true born Englishman’s a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction, 

A metaphor invented to express 

A man akin to all the universe ! 


but he went further and charged thera 

with disloyalty to the king : 

He must have been a madman to rely 

On English gentlemen’s fidelity ; 

The foreigners have faithfully obeyed him, 

And none but Englishmen have e’er betrayed 
him. 


The success of the poem was enormous. 
In a very short time nine genuine and 
twelve pirated editions were published, 
and 80,000 copies were sold in the streets. 
It was an epoch-making bovk in Defoe’s 
life. It became his title to fame, and he 
loved afterward to describe his works as 
being written by the author of ‘‘ The 
True-born Englishman.’’ Defoe’s other 
political verses are much less well known. 
‘““The Mock Mourners,’? however, went 
through sc ven editions in its day. ‘* The 
Ode to the Pillory,’? too, is a famous 
political poem, because it achieved a great 
and immediate popularity, and because it 
must have had some effect in putting the 
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Iligh Church party to a perpetual shame. 
There is a fine ring of manly independence 
in the following lines : 

Tell them the men that placed him here 

Are scandals to the times ; 

Are at a loss to tind his guilt, 

And can’t commit his crimes ! 

To the period of William III. belongs 
that extraoidinary production, ‘* Lillibur- 
lero.’’ It is a specimen of that kind of 
political verse which consists of popular 
songs rather than of satire. Though very 
different in aim and in form, they are 
just as truly political verse as the best 
satire. Both are alike in dealing directly 
with politics aod in exerting directly prac- 
tical, and sometimes impoitant, influence 
in the political world. ‘* Lilliburlero’’ is 
the veriest rubbish as a poem, but, un- 
worthy as it is, it has won for itself an 
important place in literary history. It 
contributed in no slight degree to the 
Revolution of 1688, and Wharton, who 
claimed to be the author of it, boasted 
that he sung a king out of three king- 
doms. Its popularity was rarely, if ever 
equalled. ‘* The whole army, and at last 
the people,” says Bishop Burnet, ‘* both 
in city and country, were singing it per- 
petually, and perhaps never had so slight 
a thing so great an effect.’’ 

The collection called the State Poems 
belongs to this period also, One of the 
best things in it is the epigram on Somers, 
which may be given here : 


ON soME VOTES AGAINST THE LorD SoMERS. 


When envy does at Athens rise, 

And swells the town with murmurs loud, 
Not Aristides, just and wise, 

Can scape the moody, factious crowd, 


Each vote angments the common cry, 

While he that holds the fatal shell 
Can give no cause or reason why, 

But being great and doing well. 

It might have been expected that Swift 
and Pope would both have contributed 
something notable to English political 
verse. But this is not the case. Swift 
possessed indeed an admirable vein of 
irony, but he was pre-eminently a prose- 
writer, Pope, indeed, aspired to be a 
satirist. He wished, he said, to 
Brand the bold front of shameless guilty men, 
Dash the proud gamester in his gilded car, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star. 
Moreover, he fancied that he succeeded, 
for he writes : 



















































































Yes !—I am proud—I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God afraid of me, 

Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touched and shamed by ridicule alone, 
Yet his satire, like that of Horace, was 
rather ethical than political. The names 
of Churchill and Akenside cannot be en. i 
tirely passed over, thoegh they contributed 
little to the political verse of the period, 
The fame of the latter, indeed, as a politi- 
cal verse-writer depends upon a single 
peem, called the “* Epistle to Curio,” 
which is an admirable satire upon Pulteney 
for his desertion of the Whig principles 
which he had so loudly professed. The 
collection of poems known as the ‘‘ Rol. 
liad’’ is nothing more than a series of 
lampoons upon ‘Pitt and his party, but 
they are very amusing. And they had 
their sting, and were remembered, as the 
following story shows, Ellis, who was 
one of the contributors, wrote a_ bitter 
satire upon Pitt, whom he described as 


pes as 


Pert without fire, without experience sage, 
It so happened that at a later period he 
became a follower of Pitt, and co-oper- 
ated with Canning in writing in the 
** Anti-Jacobin.”’ Canning introduced 
him to Pitt, who had not forgotten his 
former association with the ‘* Rolliad.’’ 
Ellis was evidently embarrassed, but Pitt, 
with admirable tact, set him at his ease by 
a felicitous quotation from the Aineid. 
Immo age, et a prima dic, hospes, origine 

nobis. 

The writings of Wolcot, who wrote un. 
der the name of ‘* Peter Pindar,’’ cannot 
be passed over in silence, for they form 
some of the most successful political verse 
of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This remarkable man first practised 
as a physician, then took orders, and went 
out to the West Indies to fill a family liv- 
ing, and finally returned to England and 
turned painter and political rhymer. He 
was everything by starts and nothing long. 
But that did not prevent him from achiev- 
ing a wide popularity as a poet. Not that 
his verses possessed much literary finish, 
but they tickled the popular fancy and 
were very ainusing. Indeed, he is one of 
the few political verse-writers who have 
exerted a real practical influence on the 
world of politics. It is said that his pun- 
gent satire on George III. was so annoy- 
ing that the Government offered him a 
considerable pension to desist from writ- 
ing for the future. 
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The paper known as the ‘* Anti-Jaco- 
bin,’’ which was founded in 1797 by Can- 
ning and his friends, contains some of the 
finest political verse ever written. The 
4 paper had a short life and a meiry one, 
h for it had a lease of existence of only 
about nine months. But it is needless to 
say that some of its pieces have become 
classical. Canning, Frere, and Ellis were 
among the contributors, and -even Pitt 
himself is said to have had a hand in it. 
The lines on Fox’s bust beginning— 

The Grecian orator of old 

With scorn rejected Philip’s laws 

Indignant spurned at foreign gold, 

And triumphed in his country’s cause— 
are said by Boswell to have been con- 
tributed by Pitt. 

If that is true, Pitt must have had con- 
siderable poetic gifts, for the poem has a 
stateliness and dignity which raises it quite 
above the average of political verse. 
There is so much of first-rate excellence 
in the ‘f Anti-Jacobin,’’ that it is almost 
impossible to quote from such an embar- 
rassment of riches. The following lines, 
however, from the ‘f New Morality,’’ are 
famous for giving rise to a memorable 
scene in the House of Commons : 

Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold I can meet—perhaps may turn his blow ; 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath 
can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the candid 
friend ! 
Sir Robert Peel had quoted them in the 
course of his speech, and Disraeli, rising 
to reply, turved them against him with 
tremendous effect, and delivered one of 
those speeches full of bitter invective 
which have since become historical. 

Canning himself continued to write long 
after the ‘* Anti-Jacobin’’ had ceased to 
exist, and he is certainly quite one of the 
finest of our English political verse- writers 
of the lighter kind. His poems possessed 
all the best qualities of political verse, and 
some of them—‘‘ Elijah’s Mantle,’’ writ- 
ten in memory of Pitt, for instance—have 
a lofty dignity which is worthy of the 
sublimest efforts of poetry, as in the fol- 
lowing stanza : 

Is there among the greedy band 

Who’ve seized on power with harpy hand 

And patriot worth assume, 

One on whom public faith can rest— 

One fit to wear Elijah’s vest, 

And cheer a nation’s gloom ? 


It is not too much to say that Canning 
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might have attained equal fame as a poet 
as he did as a statesman. 

The political poems of Byron are few 
and not particularly good. In this de- 
partment of verse, Moore was greatly his 
superior. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether any one ever wrote so much po- 
litical verse of such uniformly high level 
as Moore. He wrote verse of this sort for 
about thirty years, and published several 
volumes of it, which were very successful. 
**The Extinguishers,” the ‘* Consulta- 
tion,’ and ‘* Paddy’s Metamorphosis’ 
would be difficult to beat. Moore was 
succeeded by a political poet of almost 
equal ability, William Mackwerth Praed. 
He may with Moore and Canning divide 
the honors of writing the best political 
verse of the lighter kind. A few lincs 
from the ‘* Stanzas to the Speaker asleep’’ 
raay be given as a specimen of what he 
could write. 

Sleep, Mr, Speaker ; it’s surely fair, 
If you don't in your bed, you should in your 
chair, 
Longer and longer still they grow, 
Tory and Radival, Aye and No ; 
Talking by night, and talking by day ; 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep, sleep, while you 
may ! 
It has been said of Bishop Corbet that no 
volume of his Anti-Puritan verses was 
ever published in his lifetime. It is an 
example of the way in which really good 
political verse will make its way among a 
select circle of readers, or even pass from 
mouth to mouth among the illiterate. 
Perhaps the best example of that is Giu- 
seppe Giusti, the Italian poet. Giusti 
was quite one of the finest political verse- 
writers that ever lived, and he exercised a 
tremendous influence over the Italian poli- 
tics of his day. His verses made the 
petty Italian princes wince again, and he 
was regarded by the Italian Liberals as a 
powerful auxiliary in their campaign 
against the Austrian domination. And 
yet many of his verses passed about only 
in manuscript form Jong before they were 
printed. They were in every one’s mouth, 
high and low, rich and poor. He became 
an object of suspicion to the various Ital- 
ian Governments, and was watched by the 
police, who fancied him a conspirator. 
It is even said that the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany remonstrated with him, and ad- 
vised him to turn his talents into less dan- 
gerous channels, But Giusti was not to 
be suppressed in this fashion, and he con- 
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tinued to write until cut off by an early 
death. Among the many Italian patriots 
who worked for their country’s indepen- 
dence by speech, pen, or sword, Giusti 
will always hold an honored place. And 
if we take immediate and practical results 
as a criterion of political verse, it may be 
claimed for Giusti that he is one of the 
greatest of all political verse writers. In 
this respect there has been perhaps no 
English writer to compare with him. 
Some of his poems, too, have a moral 
which fits them for all times and places, 
and aie not merely of local Italian inter- 
est. The ‘* Toast of the Weathercock,’’ 
for instance, may be usefully taken to 
heart by all time-serving politicians and 
light-hearted opportunists, The poet that 
inost nearly resembles Giusti is Béranger., 
He, too, wrote verse of somewhat the 
same form, and likewise satirized the 
French authorities into bitter hostility. 
But, more unfortunate than Giusti, he 
found his way into prison several times. 

It is impossible to take leave of Giusti 
and Italy without mentioning another 
Italian poet, who was likewise a patriot 
and who wielded a considerable influence 
in his day. This is Goffredo Mameli, 
He will always be remarkable as the au- 
thor of ‘* Fratelli d’Italia,’? which may 
justly be called the ‘* Marseillaise’’ of the 
Italian Revolution. If Giusti was the sat- 
irist, Mameli was the popular song-wiiter 
of that interesting and important move- 
ment. 

No account of political verse would be 
complete without a mention of the great 
political poems of America, which have 
come from the pen of James Russell Low- 


ell. The ‘* Biglow Papers’’ are indeed a 
very notable contribution to political 
verse. The first series, at all events, 


which relate to the war with Mexico, had 
an important influence in their day, and 
Lowell himself was surprised at their suc- 
cess. He says of them: ‘* Very far froim 
becoming a popular author under my own 
name, so far, indeed, as to be almost un- 
read, | found the verses of my pseudonym 
copied everywhere ; I saw them pinned 
up in workshops, I heard them quoted 
and their authorship debated.’’ And, 
furthermore, he says that he endeavored 
by generalizing his satire to give it what 
value he could beyond the passing mo- 
ment and the immediate application, It 
is this that makes the ‘* Biglow Papers” 
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so peculiarly instructive even in these 
days, long after the events to which they 
relate, and in a country separated by many 
miles of occan. Such, for instance, are 
the verses upon time-serving politicians ; 


A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 

OQ’ purpose that we might our princerples 
swaller ; 

It can hold any quantity on ‘em, the belly 
can, 

An’ bring em up ready fer use like the peli- 
can ; 

Or more like the kangaroo, who (wich is 
stranger) 

Puts her family into her pouch wen there’s 


danger, 
Ain't princerple precious? then whose goin’ 
to use it 


Wen there's resk 0’ some chap’s gitting up to 
abuse it? 

I can’t tell the wy on’t, but nothing is so sure 

iz thet princerple kind o’ gits spiled by expo- 
sure, 

Excellent, too, are the 
of those politicians who 
for the fleshpots of office 
the country : 


lines descriptive 
care everything 
and nothing for 


In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing that I perceive 
To heva solid vally ; 
This heth my faithful shepberd ben, 
In pastures sweet heth led me, 
An’ this'll keep the people green, 
To feed ez they hev fed me! 
So, too, is the picture of the candidate 
who will go for any policy likely to get 
him votes, and who is like the man who 
said, ‘‘ These are my principles, gentle- 
men, but if you don’t like them they can 
be changed’’— 
I'm an eclectic ; ez to choosin’ 
’Twixt this an’ thet, I'm plaguy lawth ; 
I leave a side thet looks like losin’, 
But (wile there’s doubt) I stick to both ; 
Ez to my princerples, I glory 
yI pies, 4 gory 
In hevin’ nothing o° the sort ; 
I ain't a Wig, I ain’t a Tory, 
I’m jest a canderdate, in short, 
There are some excellent lines, too, on the 
** neople’s friends’’ who are 
used to convincin’ the masses 
Of th’ edvantage o’ bein’ self-governing asses ; 
and who meet in order 
to agree 
Wut the people’s opinions in futur’ should be. 
There is some wisdom, too, in this: 
Nor it don't ask much gumption to pick out a 
flaw 
In a party whose leaders are loose in the jaw. 
—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
















Mr. B F. Stevens is getting on with his 
“Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European 
Archives relating to America, 1773-1783,” 
Vol, XVI. will be ready soon. It continues 
from previous volumes the official and diplo- 
matic correspondence of the English Ambas- 
sador in Paris with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and of the French Ambassador in 
London with his Court, in so far as it relates 
to American matters, Among this correspon- 
dence are some letters from Beaumarchais ; 
also one dated from Skenesborough, July 13th, 
1777, containing interesting details from Gen- 
eral Fraser, commanding a brigade in Bur- 
goyne’s ill-fated army, Fraser was mortally 
wounded in the action at Stillwater on Octo- 
ber 7th, a few days before the surrender at 
Saratoga, 

Proressor Jutes Niconz, of Geneva, an- 
nounces a discovery of considerable interest 
to Byzantine scholars. He has found in a Ms, 
at Geneva the Prefect’s Edict issued by the 
Emperor Leo the Wise, regulating the trade 
guilds of Constantinople, As preserved in 
the Geneva ms., the Edict consists of twenty- 
two sections, only three of which were pre- 
viously known; and, having been provided 
by Professor Nicole with a Latin translation, 
an introduction, and appendices on a few spe- 
cial points of interest, it forms a handsome 
quarto of one hundred pages, The regula- 
tions of the Edict are minute and comprehen- 
sive, and throw much light on the internal 
economy of Constantinople in the ninth cen- 
tury. Professor Nicole, who is well known 
as the editor of the Genevan scholia on the 
Iliad, is to be congratulated on his discovery, 
though the public interested in Byzantine 
history is not very large, 

Tue syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press announce a collection of popular arti- 
cles on the history and archeology of the 
Bible, written by different scholars, under 
the general editorship of Professor Lumby. 
While forming a volume by itself, under the 
title of “The Cambridge Companion to the 
Bible,”’ it is also intended to be bound up as 
a supplement to the Reference Bible, the 
whole constituting “* The Cambridge Teachers’ 
Bible.” The main aim has been to incorpo- 
rate the latest results both of criticism and of 
exploration ; to show how the composite ma- 
terial of the text was gathered together, to ex- 
plain the relation of the several books to one 
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another, and to give a continuous narrative 
of the religious history of Israel. A special 
chapter has been contributed by Bishop West- 
cott on the sacred books of pre-Christian re- 
ligions, and there will also be a history of the 
Bible in English, The antiquities, the geol- 
ogy, climate, geography, and natural history 
of Palestine are treated in separate articles, 
Finally, there will be a glossary of Bible 
words, a concordance, and an entirely new 
set of maps, Among the contributors, we 
may mention the names of Bishop Perowne, 
the Master of St, John’s College, Professor 
Robertson Smith, Professor H. M. Gwatkin, 
Professor Skeat, Professor A. B, Davidson of 
Edinburgh, andthe Rev. W. Houghton. It is 
hoped that the work will be ready for publi- 
cation early in April. 

Mr, Joun SkKELTON—who has already writ- 
ten much, in many places, about the life and 
times of Mary, Queen of Scots—has recently 
completed a formal biography of her, which 
will be at the same time a defence of her 
character against what he considers the calum- 
nies of her foes. Special attention is given 
to her early days in France, to the vexed 
question of the Casket Letters, and to her 
long captivity in England, The book will be 
published by Messrs, Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
who have spared no pains to produce the illus- 
trations by their best methods. There will 
be portraits; not only of Mary herself, but 
also of King Francis and his royal circle, of 
Queen Elizabeth and her ministers, and of 
the prominent Scotsmen of the time. Among 
those who have allowed pictures in their pos- 
session to be reproduced in facsimile are the 
Queen, the Duc d’Aumale, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and the authorities of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. Besides the ordinary edi- 
tion, there will be a special one, printed on 
Japanese paper, limited to two hundred 
copies, 

Mr. Zanawitt, the author of that remark- 
able book, “ the Children of the Ghetto,’’ has 
been asked to read a paper at the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, on “ The History of the Domes- 
tic and Inner Sccial Life of the Jews at Vari- 
ous Periods,’’ during the proceedings of the 
Congress of Religions, 


Dr. Knuptzon is about to publish the com. 


plete cuneiform texts of that series of tablets. 


which have commonly, but erroneously, been 
said to be inscribed with texts referring to 
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the downfall of the Assyrian Empire, together 
with transliteration, vocabulary, etc. The 
expenses incurred in printing the two vol- 
umes of this work have been partly defrayed 
by the University of Christiania, 

Tue late Professor Paul de Lagarde has left 
a legacy of nearly £4000, the interest of which 
is to be devoted to further the publication of 
various texts—viz., mediwval treatises by 
physicians, chemists, and botanists, and the 
correspondence of scholars, diplomatists, and 
men of letters, on the one hand ; and, on the 
other, texts of Church fathers and scholastic 
writers, besides works concerning neo-Egyp- 
tian and Semitic literature, excluding hiero- 
glyphics,cuneiform inscriptions, and medieval 
Jewish writings. But since the annual inter- 
est can scarcely suffice for the printing con- 
templated, admirers of the late professor— 
among them Professors Hoffmann (of Kiel) 
and Klostermann, together with well-known 
English scholars (including Canon Driver and 
Professor Robertson Smith)—have issued an 
appeal to the learned world for contributions 
to a fund which will be called “ Stiftung der 
Freunde Paul de Lagardes,’’ so as to enable 
researches to be made for the preparatory 
matter required for the publication of one of 
the works proposed by the deceased Orien- 
talist. The professor’s library has been pur. 
chased by the University of New York. 

Mr, Freeman's “ History of Federal Govern- 
ment,’’ of which only one volume, dealing 
with the Greek federations, was ever pub- 
lished, has long been out of print, Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co, will shortly publish a new 
edition of this work in one compact volume, 
edited by Mr. J. B, Bury, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Besides various minor corrections 
and additions left by the author in ms., the 
volume will contain a sketch of federal gov- 
ernment in Italy which was found among his 
papers, and has never been published. 


Tue library of the Count de Mosburg was 
dispersed last week in Paris. La Guirlande 
de Julie, a vellum ms. written for Mlle. de 
Rambouillet, bound by Le Gascon, brought 
19,000 fr. Les Provinciales, Madame de 
Chamillart’s copy of the Cologne edition of 
1700, 9250 fr. A series of prints of French 
history and manners of the last century, 9000 
fr, The Chasse Royale of Charles IX., the 
edition of 1625, 6950 fr, Johannis Joviani 
Pontoni Opera, the Aldine of 1518, Grolier’s 
copy, 4520 fr. L’Eschole de Salerne (Elzevir), 
10,060 fr. The Chevalier délibéré, a unique 
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copy of the 1483 edition, that once belonged 
to Colbert, 13,520 fr. Thierry and Barbin’s 
La Fontaine, 1678, 10,000 fr. The Pucelle 
d'Orléans, London, 1774, 6500 fr. Amyot's 
translation of Daphnis and Chloe, with the 
arms of Philippe d’Orléans on the cover, 
12,500 fr. Gargantua, Paris, 1547, in its 
original binding, 8020 fr. The Hypneroto. 
machia, Aldus, 1499, 10,020 fr. L’Entrée de 
Henri III, a Paris(De Thon's arms and cipher), 
13,000 fr, The Recueil des Portraits et Eloges, 
of Mile. de Montpensier, 1659, with the arms 
of La Grande Mademoiselle on the cover, 
10,635 fr. The whole library realized over 
330,000 fr. 

Mr, Freperick Wicks has inserted the fol- 
lowing preface in a copy of his able novel 
“The Veiled Hand,’’ which has recently been 
presented to the Queen : 

“It is the misfortune of sovereigns that 
they seldom see behind the mask ; and, as 
dissimulation is a necessary part of the dis- 
honorable in social life, few are able to pene- 
trate below the surface of social movement 
until the public mind is shocked by a catas- 
trophe. ‘I'he parable here set out -the result 
of thirty years’ observation as a journalist— 
dramatically portrays some of those things 
that man may be and man may do without 
transgressing a single statute either extant or 
possible. Reviewing the work, the author 
remarks that no possible preventive can be 
devised for nine tenths of the wrongs done 
within these realms other than by the culti- 
vation of the individual sense of honorable 
obligation,” 


M, Pavt Heyse has made the following 
translation of Tennyson's “ Crossing the Bar,” 
under the title of 

UEBER 


DIE BARRE, 


Abend hernieder thaut, 

Und ein Ruf dringt hell zu mir her, 

Und kein Gestéhn werd’ an der Barre laut, 
Fahr’ ich hinaus ins Meer, 


Eine Flut nur wie von Schlaf iiberhaucht, 
Fiir Gischt und Getos zu voll, 

Wenn, was aus grundloser Tiefe getaucht, 
Zuriick nun kehren soll, 


Zwielicht und Abendgeliut 

Und dann die dunkle Nacht, 

Und keine Wehmuth, wenn es Scheidens Zeit, 
Die schwerer den Abschied macht ! 


Denn ob auch weit aus Zeit und Raumes Bann 
Mich triigt der Woge Spiel, 

Ich hoff’, ich werde von Angesicht dann 

Zu Angesicht schau’n meinen Steuermann, 
Fiihr iiber, die Bare mein Kiel, 
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Tux fourth volume of the historical and 
critical edition of Prince Bismarck’s speeches, 
which, as we announced about a year ago, 
was undertaken by Dr. Horst Kohl, is, it is 
hoped, to be issued next month, The volume 
will contain the speeches from 1868 to 1870. 


As a protest against the neglect, even oblo- 
quy, cast upon them by society, the large 
class of the community known as “ Minor 
Poets” have (the Daily Telegraph says) deter- 
mined to form themselves into a “ brother- 
hood” for purposes of defence and protection, 
Under some of the ancient governments of 
Greece minor poets were expelled from the 
country as criminals, or, if they persisted in 
their evil ways, were put to death. Modern 
society refrains from such cruel treatment ; it 
only starves them. The new brotherhood 
hopes to bring about even a better apprecia- 
tion of minor poets, and to secure for them a 
status in the community. 

—e @ © 
MISCELLANY. 

Samoan Customs.—In order to catch the 
tide on landing we had to leave Apia at 4 a.m. 
Before sunrise and after sunset are, perhaps, 
the pleasantest times on the water in the 
tropics, though the loveliest hour is soon after 
the sun has risen, as the colors of the tranquil 
sea within the coral barriers are then most 
vivid, We arrived at Lufi-lufi before we were 
expected, and the High Chief was then absent 
from his house, so we were welcomed by his 
handsome wife, Vaitai, whose costume, be- 
sides her lava lava, consisted of a long bib 
falling to the waist before ‘and behind, with a 
hole in the middle to admit the head, It was 
made of a number of colored pocket handker- 
chiefs not yet cut apart, and apparently 
stamped with portraits of prize fighters. 
Tamasese himself soon entered ; he is a very 
fine young man, usually attired only in a 
white lava-lava, and when he and his wife 
seated themselves side by side they recalled 
the pre.conventional statues of ancient Egyp- 
tian heroes and their wives, Tamasese is a 
supporter of Malietoa, and, like him, a fol- 
lower of the London missionaries. Many 
consider him destined to play a part—let us 
trust a peaceful one—in the evolution of 
Samoan political history. 

We were further introduced to his mother, 
to the taupau, or village maiden, and to a 
young cousin or adopted daughter ; and later 
on we made the acquaintance, of two other 
charining young ladies, who seemed to belong 








to the family, though we failed to grasp the 
exact relationship, 

Kindred, like property, is subject to no 
stringent rulein Samoa, Communism is here 
carried to its utmost extent : the property of 
the individual is the property of his tribe, 
with the natural result, as is universally ac- 
knowledged, that the industrious work for the 
benefit of the lazy. As to children, they are 
adopted and given away in the most casual 
manner, and if it is desired for any reason— 
as, for example, in land-claims—to ascertain 
the parentage of an individual, an investiga- 
tion is generally necessary to find out, not 
only his nominal, but his real father, No 
one ever knows the age of a child, though oc- 
casionally a mother may be able to tell you 
that her boy or girl was born before or after a 
certain war, The date of any event before 
the advent of the whites, recorded by tradi- 
tion, is an absolutely unknown quantity. 

Later in the day Tamasese gave us a gen- 
uinely native entertainment, wherewith we 
were much amused, On re-entering his house 
we were crowned and garlanded with flowers, 
a kind of purple everlasting lilies and single 
gardenias, The gentlemen seated themselves 
on the ground, the ladies on boat-cushions 
with a canteen to lean against, and then a 
feast of fish, pigeons, pig, taros, and palusami 
was spread on banana-leaves in front of us. 
Naturally fingers took the place of knives and 
forks, nor did our young friends Lavitiiti and 
Sailau hesitate to carve and give us portions 
of food with fhe same implements, Palusami 
is a particularly delicious preparation, made 
of the leaf of the taro cooked in salt water. 
Cocoanut milk was the beverage provided, but 
Tamasese and Vaitai were quite ready to share 
some beer which Mr. Haggard had brought 
with him. Food is cooked in an oven, which 
is a hole made in the ground. In the hole 
are placed stones, with plenty of wood above 
and below them, The wood is set on fire and 
allowed to burn till entirely consumed, by 
which time the stones are very hot. The 
ashes are cleared off, and the food, previously 
prepared and wrapped in banana-leaves, is 
then cooked on the stones, 

The feast was followed by a siva, or native 
dance, The taupau of a neighboring village, 
specially enlisted as a first-rate dancer, with 
four girl companions, formed the ballet. The 
taupau wore a marvellous head-dress, resem- 
bling that of the youth who mixed the kava at 
Malie, Round her forehead was a band of 
small pieces of nautilus shell, above towered 
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an erect wig of human hair which had been 
bleached for months in a marsh, little look- 
ing-glasses were placed in front, and the 
whole was surmounted with a trail of red 
humming birds’ feathers, The effect was 
something between that of a mitre and ofa 
Persian king’s crown, but part of the structure 
fell off during the exertions which ensued, 
Behind the girls sat three or four men, one of 
whom contributed the musical accompani- 
ment by beating on some bottles wrapped up 
in a cloth ; the others assisted in the chorus- 
singing, but their part was a very subordinate 
one. The performance of the five girls in 
front, who were at first seated on the ground, 
was exceedingly amusing. It consisted of a 
series of songs, mostly ‘‘ topical,” with a 
great deal of action. The taupau generally 
started with a solo, and the others presently 
joined in, swaying their arms and bodies back- 
ward and forward, touching each other’s 
shoulders and moving their hands and fingers 
with peculiar grace, Among other things, 
they related how two ladies connected with 
the London Missionary Society were about to 
start a girls’ boarding-school, and how it was 
desirable to send one of their number to see 
what it was like before committing themselves 
as pupils, When tired of sitting down, two 
or three of them jumped up and began to act 
with immense spirit, great contortion of face, 
and an enjoyment so keen that it could not 
fail to communicate itself to the onlookers, 
One series of gesticulations was supposed to 
represent ‘‘ German fashion ;’ the imitation 
of walk and countenance was hardly compli- 
mentary to the supporters of the late Tama. 
sese, but this may have been unintentional, 
Again, one girl was a wild animal, and her 
companion shot her; then we had a repre- 
sentation of boxing and another of cricket. 
Samoans are inordinately fond of cricket ; 
they would play a hundred a side, and spend 
days over matches, till these became an excuse 
for political gatherings, and were at length 
forbidden by Government, Though they ap- 
preciate a good ball, their bats are mere clubs 
slightly curved. 

The final dance or play with which we were 
favored was given ‘‘ by request,” and was 
called the Devil and the Sick Baby, The 
baby, represented by a bundle of leaves, was 
nursed and lamented over by the mother, 
while the demon, making fearful faces, danced 
round and threatened to carry it away. His 
malicious attempts were happily frustrated, 
and all ended well, We were informed that 
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the siva, like most theatrical performances. 
would have been much more effective at 
night; my daughter and I had, however, 
promised to adjourn to the mission-station, 
where we were to sleep, and were fully satis. 
fied with the kind efforts made by the taupan 
and her friends on our behalf. 

The taupau, or village maiden, is a peculiar 
Samoan institution. Sheis chosen by the old 
women of the village for her well-developed 
beauty, and is confided to a guard of matrons, 
while a warrior sleeps across her door to pro 
tect her. She retains this position till she 
marries or in any other way forfeits her vestal 
privileges. During her tenure of office she 
represents the grace and hospitality of the 
clan, It falls to her lot to receive strangers 
in the falatele, or guest house, to lead the 
sivas, and to make the kava. Sheis generally 
given in marriage to the chief of another tribe, 
who seeks her both for her personal attrac. 
tions and for her dowry of fine mats, and to 
those splendid mothers may be attributed the 
physical superiority of the Samoan chiefs to 
their vassals, 

Sometimes, despite all precautions, a chief 
contrives to carry off a taupau without the 
usual contract and ceremony, This is con- 
sidered a spirited achievement, and if he can 
keep her three days he may marry her with- 
out more ado ; but if she is recaptured within 
that period it is so well understood that she 
will have been treated with the respect due to 
a maiden that she can, unquestioned, resume 
her position as taupau, though she will prob- 
ably receive a good beating for having con- 
nived at the elopement. She does not appear 
to have much choice as to a husband, for I 
was told a story of a taupau who, with her 
father, had been exiled from her native village 
for refusing to accept the bridegroom selected 
for her, and was not allowed to return until 
after her father’s death from a broken heart, 

Polygamy, especially among chiefs, was ad- 
mitted prior to the arrival of the missionaries, 
and Samoans still incline to carry into prac. 
tice the modern idea of having a new wife 
whenever tired of the old one. 
the dowry of fine mats and the festivities con- 
sequent on the ceremony were the main in- 
ducements to this frequent change of bride. 
When the mangia, or smart young chief of the 
village, marries either a taupau or the daugh- 
ter of another chief, her clan must provide an 
ample stock of mats, which are distributed 
among the kinsmen of the bridegroom, who 
supply in return plenty of pigs and other pro- 
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visions wherewith to feast the donors of the 
dowry. Thus liberality on both sides is re- 
warded, and universal merry-making rejoices 
the hearts of a pleasure-loving race. Natu- 
rally, bridegroom and bride may become 
united in mutual affection, or religious prin- 
ciple may induce them to keep their vows ; 
but if, though nominally Christians, they are 
not “church-members,” and thereby amen- 
able to the threat of excommunication, the 
easy going native views of divorce and remar- 
riage are apt to carry the day. Nor does pop- 
ular disgrace necessarily attach itself to the 
divoreed woman. Supposing her to be a 
taupau or a chief's daughter, her son is prob- 
ably retained as his father's heir, while she 
may return to her own village and take up a 
position in the falatele as guardian of, or at- 
tendant on, the new taupau, and in due course 
may marry another man, 

In the interesting account of her own life 
given by my friend Lavlii, Mrs, Willis, a 
Samoan girl of high rank married to a Cana- 
dian, she describes very simply how at the 
age of fourteen she was married, much aguinst 
the will of her own family, to a young native 
of a lower class than her own, who almost im- 
mediately afterward, in a drunken fit, tried to 
sell her to a white man for some money and a 
fancifully trimmed coat, This promising 
youth further stole a number of Bibles be- 
longing to the London Missionary Society, 
whereupon the young bride's father told him: 
“She is not your wife any more ; go home to 
your people, and never come to this side of 
the island again.’”’ “Thus,’’ says Lavlii, “ we 
weie parted, for as my father’s decision was 
positive law, his word made me a single wom- 


” 


an again.” The father, however, was wise 
enough, when a white man proposed for his 
pretty daughter, to put such summary pro- 
ceedings out of his own power or that of any 
one else, and stipulated for marriage before 
the English Consul, To this Mr, Willis 
agreed, and, like other white men, has found 
that an intelligent Samoan woman makes a 
dutiful and affectionate wife.— Countess of 
Jersey, in Nineteenth Century. 


REMINISCENCES OF A JOURNALIST,—One even- 
ing in November, 1875, I happened to be at 
the Quai d’Orsay house of the Duc Decazes, 
who was then French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, We were in the billiard-room, The 
Duke was full of spirit. He was playing at 
billiards with a friend of the Duchess, who 
was playing so well that she seemed likely to 


win, Suddenly the door opened, A Cabinet 
attaché entered and handed to the Duke a 
small bundle of telegrams, Opening the 
packet, the Duke began to read one of the 
telegrams, Suddenly he became red, then 
pale, and wiped his temples, moist with sweat. 
Then, as if maddened, with an irresistible 
movement he took the billiard-cue which he 
had put down, struck it on the rim of the 
table, broke it across his knee, and threw the 
bits into the fire. The persons present, it 
muy be imagined, were in a great state of 
mind, Suddenly approaching me, his teeth 
set with anger, he said : “Do you know what 
I have just heard? Derby has just bought 
200,000 Suez shares from Ismail, while every 
possible effort has been made to conceal from 
us, not only the negotiations, but even Isinail’s 
intention of selling them, It’s an infamy ? 
It’s England putting her hand on the Isthmus 
of Suez, and my personal failure has in no 
way retarded the act. I authorize you to say 
what you have just seen, I even beg you to 
say it, and to add that Lord Derby will have 
to pay for that,’’ And he added, half talking 
to himself: ‘* Yes, I swear that he shall pay 
for it.” He then quickly left the room, and 
I too went out. On the way I went over the 
scene in my mind, as I have here described it 
from wy notes of the time. I saw instantly 
what an impression the story would make 
when told in my telegram, and reproduced 
throughout the world to the glory of the jour- 
nal in which it appeared. 

But when I took up my pen to write it out, 
other thoughts invaded my mind, I saw the 
two Ministers of Foreign Affairs of England 
and France pitted against each other, the 
malignity of certain diplomatists poisoning 
the wound, and I understood that, after all, 
I could not tell the story, even though I added 
that I was authorized to do so, for the mere 
publication would have all the aspect of a 
veritable provocation, I saw that it would 
only furnish arms to the foes of the Due De- 
azes, Whom so many people desired to over- 
turn, and that this revelation of Lord Derby's 
cleverness would be gratuitously interpreted 
as in itself an aggression, I dropped the pen 
and left the office, announcing that I would 
not return that night, On the morrow, at 
eleven o’clock, I was told that there was a 
messenger from the Duc Decazes, Immedi- 
ately after luncheon I went to the Quai 
d’Orsay. The Due Decazes had just come 
down to his work, and I was immediately in- 
troduced into bis cabinet, He handed a tele- 
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gramto me, In a tone almost harsh he asked : 
“ Why didn’t you publish the scene that you 
witnessed yesterday, as I asked you to do?’ 
I explained to him my reasons for keeping 
silent. He got up, seized both my hands, 
looked at me with profound emotion, and 
said : “ You understand that I have just said 
what I did as a joke. . You have acted as a 
friend of the Minister, as a friend of peace ; 
and never shall I forget what you have done 
for me—for us ; for you have sacrificed a jour- 
nalistic success to your sense of duty. Believe 
me, the latter is the better memory.” 

The Duc Decazes remained two years longer 
in power, when he was carried away by the 
electoral storm which burst in the false coup 
@élat of May 16th, 1877. If he ever referred 
to the purchase of the Suez Canal shares to 
Lord Derby, the matter has remained a diplo- 
matic secret ; the public has known nothing 
of it, and the spirit of France was not troubled. 
To-day, Lord Derby and the Duc Decazes are 
no more. The shares have remained in the 
peaceful possession of Great Britain, and Lord 
Derby could feel at his death that he had been 
the author of one of the most clever and pay- 
ing acts of patriotism possible ; for, besides 
the immense hold which this act has given to 
England on the affairs of the Suez Canal, it 
gets from this possession to-day the enormous 
sum of seventeen million pounds sterling. 

I must add that on two other occasions I 
saw the Duc Decazes the victim of almost the 
same anger, and on both occasions he recalled 
to me the incident of which I have just 
spoken, and the gratitude which he felt in 
reference to it. I happened once to he with 
him at Vichy when the sons of Ismail were 
stopping there, in the charge of an Egyptian 
colonel, and a tutor whose name escapes me, 
One day these princes gave a dinner, They 
invited the Duc Decazes,and measwell. The 
Duke sat at the right of Ismail’s eldest boy, 
and I was on the second son’s left, The din- 
ner, entirely in the European fashion, was 
served hy a single maitre d’hétel. The soup 
had been passed before we sat down to table. 
The maitre d‘hétel first served the eldest of the 
princes, then the second, then the others (I be- 
lieve they were four), and it was only then 
that he served the Duc Decazes, who appeared 
to be somewhat surprised. But he undoubt- 
edly thought it only a single oversight, and, 
as he was forbidden fish, he refused the 
course, But the same thing occurred through- 
out the dinner, The younger princes were 
mere children, with good appetites, accus- 
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tomed to be humored, like princes bronght 
up by tutors who trembled before them, and 
they turned and returned the dishes to get 
the best portions, so that by the time the 
plate reached the Duc Decazes they presented 
anything but an appetizing appearance. The 
Duke had become a little pale. He had 
omitted the second course, as I have said, 
The following course he had refused so as to 
make his thought apparent, hoping that that 
would suffice to call attention to the mistake 
that was being committed, He was the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Vichy 
was French soil; and it was, so to speak, 
France whom these young foreign princes had 
invited to their table, All honor was due to 
France. The dishes ought certainly to have 
been first passed to the Duke, and only if he 
had refused to help himself before the eldest 
prince should the plate have reached him sece- 
ond, But matters went on quite differently, 
During the entire dinner—and it was a long 
one—the plates were offered in succession to 
all the princes, and came back pillaged to the 
Duc Decazes, who refused them. 

I saw his anger rising to his face as the din- 
ner went on. I feared an explosion, But 
the diplomatist restrained himself, and the 
gentleman in him found a smile to respond 
to the prince every time that the latter ad. 
dressed him, which, however, was not often. 
When the dinner was over the Duke called to 
him the officer of ordinance, and said to him 
quietly, but in a tone of muffled wrath : 
“You are not very well up in the arrangement 
of official dinners, sir, I will see that you 
get betterinstructions,”’ And while the officer 
became livid at these words, the Duke turned 
his back on him, and coming up to me, said : 
“This time, too, I beg you not to say any- 
thing about this ridiculous business ; it will 
be quickly set right.’’ And indeed the result 
was, I believe, that the unfortunate officer 
soon lost his situation.—/. De Blowitz, in the 
Contemporary. 


Trish Metopres,—If Irish music, apart from 
its beanty, is interesting as throwing light on 
the national character, it is still more striking 
as a comment on the history of the people. 
Every event of importance has been commem- 
orated in song, and, as might be expected, the 
spirit of defiance and revolt is vocal in most 
of these airs, Of a distinctive national life 
and history there is not much trace, nothing 
to correspond to the Jacobite airs in which 
we feel the instincts of a whole race fired to 

















action as one man by a national cause and the 
bond of clanship. Nor do we find in these 
songs the same power of association, the thrill 
of a name, whether of place or family, and 
the strong love of locality which is so marked 
jn border-music, and which gives to it such a 
truly Scottish and national character, The 
most characteristic feature in the so-called 
patriotic songs of the Irish is the spirit of re- 
bellion, and to this spirit it must be allowed 
they owe their fascination, We may not be 
in sympathy with the sentiment of “The 
Wearing the Green,” but we cannot deny its 
inspiration, or be insensible to the swing and 
fire of the music. But if we analyze this fas. 
cination, taking the words and music together, 
we find that the sentiment belongs to the na- 
ture of a grievance (Paddy’s peculiar preroga- 
tive), stated with all the eloquence and pathos 
of the Celt, rather than to a genuine feeling 
of patriotism and nationality, nourished on 
the memory of great deeds in the past, and 
strengthened by determined action in the 
present, Of aspiration we find ample evi- 
dence, but of cohesion of purpose and unity 
of sentiment in ac'ion little or nothing. Some 
patriotic songs there are, however, which, 
treating as they do of a remote period in Irish 
history, do not come under the category of 
rebel airs, and which breathe a noble spirit of 
heroism and martial daring, and are animated 
by that fearless indifference to danger which 
has given to our army such splendid Irish 
soldiers, Such asong is “ The Battle of Argav 
Mor,” a very old melody set to words of Os- 
sianic tradition, There is a strange wild ex- 
ultation about this air, characteristic of law- 
less primitive times and of a people of daring 
instincts and of fierce fighting proclivities, 
Another beautiful martial song is “ The Return 
from Fingal,” a stately spirited measure, ex- 
pressive of mingled triumph and _ sorrow. 
Songs like these and “ Awake, awake, Fian 
na,’’ and “ The Sword’’ are charged with fire 
and enthusiasm, and move with an imperious 
rush of feeling that is very inspiring. 

In the Irish dirges and laments there is 
great similarity to the music of the West High- 
lands, only the Irish music having been writ- 
ten in most instances for the harp (which has 
all the notes of the voice) is a music of full 
and sweet harmonies, and has not the omis- 
sions and deficiencies of the pentatonic scale 
in which all music for the pipes was written, 
While the melancholy of the Celtic people 
finds adequate expression in these laments— 
plaintive, wailing airs, something between 
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recitative and melody—another and not less 
characteristic side of the Irish temperament 
is very truthfully illustrated in their songs of 
humor, About these there is an inimitable 
raciness, a fresh and sparkling wit, a spon- 
taneous ring of chaff and fun, with a dash of 
chivalrous sentiment, and an airy lightness 
which gives to them the unmistakable Hiber- 
nian accent, and to which there is no exact 
counterpart in the songs of England or Scot. 
land,—Saturday Review. 


Evxzctric MeEssaces without Wrires.—The 
promise of electrical communication between 
two distinct points without the agency of an 
intervening wire is being fulfilled with start- 
ling rapidity and almost incredible success, 
The wonderful capacity of the invisible elec- 
tric energy for leaping across a gulf of air 
miles in width, and unerringly delivering its 
message, is almost daily enlarging its func- 
tions, Inductive electricity, as it is called, 
which thus finds the atmospheric air or the 
ether a sufficient conductor for its purposes, 
and was a few years since but little more than 
@ theorem of the laboratory and the class- 
room, has now become a momentous fact in 
civilization and commerce. It is only four 
years since we recorded as a remarkable tri- 
umph the feat of telegraphing to and from 
railway trains in motion by a parallel tele- 
graph line. In this instance, it may be re- 
membered, the electric message jumped across 
a distance of some twelve feet, without any 
connecting wire, and this achievement on the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad was the theme of con- 
siderable jubilation throughout the American 
Continent, To-day English electricians at 
Cardiff and elsewhere are easily transmitting 
electric messages across a wireless distance of 
three miles, without any sign of approaching 
the limits of the electric function in this direc- 
tion, —Leisure Hour. 


An Eoypti1an QuEEN.—Luckily for us, Hate- 
su not only built her temple, but wrote, 
carved, and painted thereon the most charm- 
ing and detailed history of her great trading 
expedition. From beginning to end it was an 
exceedingly prosperous business. Much bar- 
ter and exchange took place—one may guess 
with distinct advantage to the Egyptians. 
The ships returned laden with gold, incense, 
slaves, ivory, and ebony, Then Hatesu had a 
glorious time ; a great national festival began, 
the great queen sat on her golden throne and 
all the treasures were poured out at her feet. 
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All this is recorded in a series of wonderful 
bas reliefs at Deir-el-Bahari, the great temple 
Hatesu built opposite Thebes. No other 
temple in Egypt is at all like it ; it is built in 
a series of terraces hewn out of the hill side, 
and along the front run a series of marvellous 
carvings cut in a beautiful white sandstone, 
They anticipate those days long after, when 
the navy of Tarshish “came once in three 
years laden with gold, silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks.” Everything is here except the 
peacocks, Below, in the water, 
many of the fish of the Red Sea, and so true 
to nature are they that each species can be 
identified, including a sole with one eye big- 
ger than the other, which folks learned in such 
matters say shows a keen eye for nature, I 
dare say Hatesu had naturalists and artists 
attached to her court, and sent them witb her 
She merely anticipated 


are carved 


expedition to Punt. 
the voyage of the Challenger by a few thousand 
years, Along with the treasures came the 
Queen of Punt and many chiefs, and did hom- 
age to the royal Egyptian. Hatesu has rep- 
resented the rival queen as a hideous dwarf, 
hunchbacked and distorted. (Did not Cleo- 
patra describe Octavia as “dwarfish”?) This 
may be feminine spite, or merely that the 
court artist found it easier to draw a sole than 
a woman, Never was a commercial transac- 
tion recorded in so picturesque a fashion, If 
one is to enter into trading relationship with 
one’s neighbors, this is the spirit to do it in, 
and Hatesu's method of recording it seems in- 
finitely superior to dull charter-parties, bills 
of lading, and Custom House routine. But 
now trouble was awaiting Hatesu, For fifteen 
years she reigned magnificently, keeping her 


young half-brother, Thotmes III, in subjec- 


tion. Now the youth had grown to man’s es- 
tate. He was a lad of very different metal 


from that other brother whom Hatesu swept 
away at the beginning of her reign, With the 
exception of Rameses II., he was destined to 
be the greatest of all Egyptian kings, For 
seven years they reigned together, but Hatesu 
still claimed the foremost place, and her name 
always stands first inthe Staterecords, Seven 
turbulent years, one fancies, and then the 
great queen disappeared ; not a word, not a 
hint comes to us from tombor temple. As 
she was but forty years old, it seems likely 
that there was meted out to her the same mea- 
sure that she dealt to Thotmes II, Directly 
the end came, her successor erased her name 
from all her monuments, and viciously hewed 
and bseked at the records of her greatness. 
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Here and there, however, her cartouches are 
merely disfigured, not obliterated, and the 
name of the great queen still holds a promi. 
nent place on the long roll of Egyptian his- 
tory. 

Hatesu did not attempt to surpass the un. 
surpassable, but she discovered work to do of 
a distinct character, and there, to this day, 
amid those acres of ruins, she sat up the finest 
obelisk in the world, Ishould like to say the 
highest, too, but the authorities cannot agree 
even on a simple point like this. One would 
think any fool could measure an obelisk - 
however, it is variously estimated at 108 feet 
10 inches, 97 feet 6 inches, and 92 feet. Any- 
way, it is the most beautiful obelisk in the 
world, and when one sees that wonderful pale 
rose-colored shaft outlined clear against the 
radiant sky, one thanks Amen Ra and all the 
gods that it has not been carted off to rot be- 
neath the smoky skies of London, Paris, or 
New York. It weighs 3673 tons, 
vulgar fact to enable you to understand the 
difficulties of dealing with such a mass. It is 
poised on its base with the most exquisite 
precision exactly in the very axis of the tem- 
ple. Originally there were two, but the other 
is shattered to fragments, Wonderful beyond 
all wonders is the cutting of the hieroglyphics 
upon it—deep, sharp, and absolutely true, 
They record that “She, Hatesu, the Mistress 
of the Diadems, whose years do not wither, 
erected this monument to her father.” (One 
never knows exactly what Shakespeare did or 
did not know, but I suppose we may safely 
say he certainly could not read Egyptian hier- 


I give this 


oglyphics, It is strange, however, that in de- 
scribing his Cleopatra—who was a weak ver- 
sion of Hatesu—he uses these very words, 
‘*age cannot wither her,” Is the “long arm 
of coincidence” long. enough to reach back to 
1600 B.c.?) She then covered the entire obe- 
lisk with gold, “that it might shine over both 
lands like the sun’s disk, pure gold taken 
from the chief of the nations.” 
she records how the whole of this magnificent 
through seven 
months from the very beginning when first 
hewn out of the quarry in the mountain.” 
How often, as the royal lady swept past in her 
chariot, she would be yluddened by the sight 
of her great obelisk flashing back the burning 
rays of the sun! Deep in its base she carved 
the triumphant statement that “ never, since 
the creation of the world, has anything been 
made equal to those things set up by the child 
of the sun, Hatesu ”—(ornhill Magazine, 


Furthermore, 


business was carried “in 








